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HERMATHENA. 


THE ECONOMICS OF WAR. 


(Public Lecture delivered October 25th, 1938.) 


Last month we were brought within a hair’s breadth of 
general war. On that occasion we escaped—redeemed at 
a price the magnitude of which is still uncertain; but few 
of us really believe that more than a respite of doubtful 
duration has been obtained. What they narrowly failed 
to do last September, the malevolence and stupidity of 
those who have called themselves to rule over us will 
doubtless accomplish some time in the near future. 

My choice of subject, therefore, requires no apology at 
the present time. Naturally enough, since war involves a 
large-scale diversion of effort as well during the antecedent 
period of preparation as during its actual prosecution, it 
has always been attended by economic difficulties. This 
lecture will be devoted to the central economic problem, 
namely, the manner of effecting this diversion, necessarily 
leaving on one side the endless problems associated with 
the frictions created during the process of diversion and 
with the post-war reconstitution on a peace basis of a 
hopelessly distorted pattern of production. 

These economic difficulties, and the attendant loss, were 
at a minimum, though none the less real, in societies in 
which war was carried on by means of unpaid levies with- 
drawn from their ordinary work for only a short period 
in each year and using only a primitive instrumental 
equipment for their work of destruction. The summer 
campaigns of the citizen armies of the Mediterranean and 
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the 40 days’ service of the feudal knight imposed burdens 
upon their communities, but they were burdens that could 
be borne with a minimum of dislocation. Under these 
conditions many communities that were poor in goods but 
rich in men enjoyed a military power that they rapidly 
lost when circumstances changed. 

The consolidation of larger political units led to wars 
of more sustained continuity, at the same time as technical 
advances led to elaboration of military equipment and 
operations. The amateurish, temporary armies of citizens 
and knights became unsuitable, unreliable and inefficient : 
they had to be replaced by semi-permanent armies of 
professional soldiers, captained by adventurers. The 
Hellenistic Age, the last century of the Roman Republic 
and the Hundred Years’ War all illustrate this transition 
very clearly. ; 

Under these conditions military power became a 
question not of men but of wealth, and of wealth not in 
kind but in a form liquidly suitable for the payment of 
troops. In societies whose economic life was so un- 
differentiated as those to which I have just referred, 
quantities of a general medium of exchange, of money, 
with which to pay their armies, were difficult for warring 
governments to come by. It was more difficult for Athens 
to maintain a hired army in the third century B.c. than a 
citizen army of the same size in the fifth, more difficult 
for Edward III to maintain a largely hired army towards 
the end of the fourteenth century A.D. than for Henry II 
to maintain a feudal levy two centuries earlier; it would 
in each case be more than difficult to maintain that the 
relevant community’s wealth was less at the later than at 
the earlier period, but much of the inhabitants’ income 
accrued to them in kind, in a form not readily taxable by 
governments to provide money wherewith to pay armies 
abroad. For the first two centuries of the Roman Empire 
the whole regular army for the defence of Britain, the 
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Rhine, the Danube, the Euphrates, the African desert and 
the sea probably did not exceed 300,000 men, a figure 
whose smallness is assuredly due much more to the diffi- 
culties of providing maintenance than to lack of necessity. 

Hence flowed a whole train of consequences—on the 
one hand, the insubordination, treacheries and barbarities 
of unpaid generals and soldiers; on the other, the perennial 
financial embarrassment of once flourishing communities, 
and the frantic search after new sources of liquid revenue by 
governments whose warlike ideas were greater than their 
purses. Under certain peculiarly favourable circumstances 
the gap could be partly filled by plunder, settlement of 
veterans on conquered territory, distributions of confiscated 
lands among the government’s creditors, and exactions 
of tributes and indemnities. Much of the burden of 
Rome’s armies during the last century of the Republic was 
borne in this way; but its application requires a successful 
war, and every war must have at least one loser. We 
need not elaborate this method’s excessively destructive 
and demoralising effect. In the more orderly system of 
the Empire the maintenance of even the small establish- 
ment already mentioned imposed so great a strain on the 
government’s financial resources that it led to a steadily 
increasing burden of taxation, whose effects many critics 
rank among the important causes of the Empire’s dis- 
integration. 

In mediaeval and early modern England the costs of 
armaments and war had important constitutional con- 
sequences. Thé king, seeking new sources of revenue tu 
meet these growing costs, was constantly meeting the 
opposition of Parliament, which insisted that, without its 
consent, the king was entitled only to the regular feudai 
aids and ancient customs. The struggle was decided only 
by Parliament’s victory in 1688, by which it secured that 
control over taxation which the Parliament of this state 
has recently thrown away sine pulvere. 
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But there were certain more dubious ways of raising 
money which Parliament for long admitted to be within 
the king’s prerogative and made no effort to check. These 
were debasing the coinage and borrowing sums which, as 
often as not, were never repaid. In the classic words of 
“1066 and All That,” Edward III was “a good King”; 
under pressure of warlike expenditure he three times 
debased the coinage of England, to a total extent of 
18 per cent., and ruined the bankers of Florence by 
repudiating his debts due to them. 

Parliament’s interest in the soundness of the currency 
and the king’s worthlessness as a borrower put an end also 
to arbitrary depreciation and repudiation after 1688, but 
substituted a steady accumulation of public debt, which 
was not repudiated, but absorbed year by year a larger 
fraction of the government’s revenue. During each of the 
[european wars composing the long cycle from 1689 to 1815, 
Parliament borrowed largely, and found itself completely 
unable in the intervals of peace to repay the debt thus 
contracted. This process was repeated on a larger scale 
in 1914-18. During the Napoleonic wars the development 
of paper money enabled a new device to be substituted for 
the ancient but crude debasement, namely, the suspension 
of specie payments and the issue of large quantities of 
notes. The development of banking methods during the 
nineteenth century enabled this kind of concealed repudia- 
tion to be further refined in 1914-18. 

I have introduced this sketch of historical developments 
in order to explain a very important point, namely, that 
most people, including Ministers of State and Treasury 
officials, approach the question of the cost of armaments 
and war from the financial angle, and rarely look into the 
reality of the events underlying the financial transactions. 
Nor was this attitude unreasonable, so long as the pro- 
portion of the community’s total resources which the 
government wished to bring under its own control for its 
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warlike purposes was relatively small; so long as that con- 
dition obtained, it was legitimate and convenient to analyse 
the cost of war in terms only of taxing, borrowing and 
inflating, and the respective financial dislocations caused 
by each. But even the last war revealed the inadequacy 
of this approach, and it is probable that it will become less 
relevant with each successive last war of the future. 

In other words, the essential problem of providing the 
resources wherewith to carry on war has been masked by 
the secondary one of paying for it, with injurious con- 
sequences in the fields both of practice and theory. 
Professor A. C. Pigou, in his book, “ The Political 
Economy of War,” published in 1921, enumerates four 
sources from which resources can be made available to 
the government for war, namely: augmented production, 
reduced civilian consumption, reduced investment in new 
capital and depletion of existing capital through depre- 
ciation and sale to foreigners. Since the augmentation of 
production involves the sacrifice of leisure, which is an 
esteemed object of consumption, and since the use of the 
last two sources involves the deterioration of the capital 
equipment used for producing consumers’ goods, we may 
conveniently summarise all four sources together as the 
diversion of effort and equipment from the production of 
goods to satisfy civilian wants to the satisfaction of the 
government’s warlike demands. 

The problem is a double one. On the one hand, 
civilian consumption must be checked; on the other, 
resources must be set free which are suitable for the 
government’s use, and they must be put within its reach. 
It does not necessarily follow that processes which achieve 
the one objective will at the same time achieve the other; 
drastic reduction in civilian consumption of certain things 
will not directly help the government at all in its pro- 
secution of the war—for example, dispensing with the 
services of persons incapable of being used as soldiers, 
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munition-workers, auxiliaries, etc.; if they were killed off, 
releasing the food, etc., they consume for the feeding of 
war-workers, it would be another matter: similarly, one 
financial device may defeat another—taxation may con- 
tract the flow of savings into war loans. 

There are also two ways of meeting the problem, the 
economic and the political, A government which adopts 
the economic way, as most governments have hitherto done, 
accepts the general framework of the exchange economy, 
and within those limits attempts to secure the restriction 
of civilian consumption indirectly by supplying appropriate 
motives for individual action, and to secure its own wants 
by purchase in the market. 

Three engines that the government has at its disposal 
for achieving these ends are—taxation, borrowing, and 
inflation. Each has its own special defects and limitations, 
and the method as a whole has its general drawbacks also, 
when the government’s demands cover so large a fraction 
of the total output as in the last war. In general, the 
restriction of individual consumption is effected through 
the mechanism of prices and incomes. 

At first sight it would appear as if taxation would 
adequately secure both objectives—the reduction of incomes 
would restrict civilian consumption, and the collection of 
revenue would enable the government to purchase its wants. 
Undoubtedly, in a society combining a primitive form of 
warlike equipment with an efficient organization of tax- 
collection this simple solution would be sufficient. Un- 
fortunately, however, an ineffective collection of taxes is 
liable to coexist with simple military equipment, and 
societies whose machinery for assessing and collecting 
taxes is thorough are likely also to be burdened by elaborate 
and costly military equipment. It is the latter case in 
which we are peculiarly interested. It is agreed that 
reliance to the greatest possible extent on this engine in 
preference to the other two is the least dislocating method 
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of meeting the cost of war within the terms of the exchange 
economy, but it is more dubious whether it is by itself 
sufficient to meet the demands of a major war. 

First, it is necessary that restriction of civilian con- 
sumption should be enforced all round, and that its 
incidence should release resources available for govern- 
ment use. But it is difficult to extend direct taxation 
down to the lowest income levels without incurring a cost, 
in real terms of the work of men and women who might 
be more usefully employed elsewhere as well as in money 
terms, that is prohibitive; and at the higher income levels 
it may fail to achieve its object, being met by a reduction 
in savings, which would otherwise be available for govern- 
ment borrowing, instead of by a reduction in consumption. 
Besides, over the whole range of incomes, such reduction 
in consumption as is effected by direct taxation will be 
governed in its incidence by individual idiosyncracies, and 
may well leave the government in direct and undiminished 
competition with private consumers for certain goods and 
services which both consider essential. Similarly, indirect 
taxation is faced with the dilemma that, if the rates are 
pushed high enough to ensure an adequate restriction of 
civilian consumption, the point of maximum yield of 
revenue may be passed and diminishing returns set in. 
Finally, there are levels beyond which taxation cannot be 
pushed without provoking political resentment, a risk which 
even a totalitarian government at war must weigh. 

In sum, then, there are very definite limits to the 
effectiveness of taxation for the purposes both of raising 
revenue for the government and of restricting civilian 
consumption. These limits will vary from government to 
government according to its financial traditions, its tax 
system, the docility of its subjects, and the availability oi 
other devices. Even under the most favourable circum- 
stances (e.g., the U.K. 1914-18 or the U.S.A. 1917-18), 
these limits will fall far short of the government’s demands 
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for the prosecution of any major war under modern con- 
ditions of matériel and technique. Resort must also be 
had to one or other or both of the other two engines— 
borrowing and inflation. From the government’s point 
of view, these devices have the great merit, in comparison 
with taxation, of masking the real nature of the transaction 
under the phantasms of either an apparent throwing for- 
ward of the burden on to posterity or a fictitious prosperity 
with rising money incomes. Consequently, governments 
will normally abandon taxation and resort to those other 
more dubious expedients before the limits just referred to 
are approached very closely. It remains, however, almost 
certainly true that a war of major dimensions could not 
be wholly financed by means of taxation. 

Government borrowing, like taxation, serves a double 
purpose. On the one hand, it deprives civilians of the 
funds that they would otherwise apply to the maintenance 
and extension of productive capital, and thereby releases for 
other uses the equipment engaged in the production of civilian 
capital goods. As this equipment is peculiarly appropriate 
for the production of warlike material, the connection 
between the restriction of civilian activity and release of 
productive resources for government use is more immediate 
in the case of borrowing than in the case of taxation. 
Civilians may also be induced by patriotic propaganda to 
save and invest in war loans more than they would other- 
wise save, and so some restriction of current consumption 
may also be effected. 

The reverse aspect of the transaction is. that the 
borrowing of the community’s savings supplies the govern- 
ment with funds for the expansion of the productive 
equipment of war industries as well as the purchase of 
the current consumption of war. It can reasonably be 
held that the borrowing of the community’s savings down 
to the last penny is not only justifiable, but is a necessary 
part of the machinery for canalising the whole of the 
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community’s activity into the war effort, no matter how 
heavy taxation may be. 

But the government’s desire to divert the whole of the 
community’s savings into war loans, and secure therewith 
an adequate supply of men and munitions, is liable to be 
thwarted, in an unadulterated exchange economy, by two 
serious obstacles. The first is the competition of civilian 
investment. Even with a war on, there will still be lines 
of production of goods for civilian consumption that will 
vield attractive profits; with the scarcities resulting from 
obstruction of imports, there may even be some that 
promise to yield exceptional profits; a similar result may 
be produced by the intensity of the government’s com- 
petitive demand for articles which are objects of both 
civilian and military consumption, e.g., food; to the extent 
that inflation is occurring and forcing up prices all round, 
the creation of windfall gains will affect producers for ° 
civilian use as well as producers for military use. All 
these circumstances will, in the untrammelled exchange 
economy, create a civilian demand for capital for invest- 
ment, which, while naturally only a fraction of the pre- 
existing peace-time volume, may yet very well be large 
enough, especially if foreign investment in neutral countries 
is still possible, to cause the government acute embarrass- 
ment, and force up the rate of interest necessary to squeeze 
out the civilian demand and give the government complete 
control of current savings to an uncomfortably high level. 
Not that the rate of interest at which the government 
borrows its domestic war loans makes any difference to 
the ultimate real cost of the war, but a high rate will increase 
its financial embarrassment, make necessary a greater 
degree of inflation, and increase the incidental friction 
and dislocation attendant upon the shift of the community 
first from a peace to a war footing, and then back again 
from a war to a peace footing. In order, therefore, to 
prevent wastage of savings in civilian production and to 
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keep down interest rates in support of the pretence that 
its credit was better than it really was, each belligerent 
government in the war of 1914-18 found itself compelled 
to abandon the hypothesis of a free exchange economy and 
apply in the capital market the purely political weapon of 
a direct prohibition of civilian investment, especially 
foreign investment, leaving, so far as the prohibition was 
effective, no outlet for savings except war loans. Hence 
the boasted “success” of many war loans. 

The second obstacle referred to above is both more rea! 
and more serious. In speaking, up,to the present, of the 
restriction of civilian consumption and the diversion ot 
resources to warlike applications we have been using a 
form of words whose simplicity deceptively cloaks a highly 
complex and difficult process. It is not a question simply 
of taking out men of military age from productive employ- 
ments, to be replaced by old men, boys, and women, and 
of turning existing factories over from producing one kind 
of goods to producing another. The new labour force 
has to be drawn or dragged, by blackmail, propaganda, or 
the prospect of high wages, from its previous occupations 
or leisure; it has to be organised and trained, commonly 
at a considerable cost in wastages; existing factories and 
machinery have to be converted, and, still more important, 
in addition to the fraction of the existing equipment that 
is capable of being converted, an enormous amount of new 
equipment specifically appropriated to the production of 
munitions of war must be hurriedly constructed. Within 
the framework of the exchange economy, this involves the 
inducement of entrepreneurs to undertake the new con- 
struction. But plainly from the point of view of any 
sensible entrepreneur, the element of risk attendant upon 
such construction is enormous—‘for the duration,” un- 
doubtedly he has an assured market and the certainty of 
profit, but, when peace is restored, he will be left with a 
useless installation on his hands, and, if his government 
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happen to be among those defeated, much of his potential 
profit may fail to materialise. Consequently, the govern- 
ment usually has to pay exorbitantly in order to bring 
about this shift through the normal channels, and a given 
volume of savings in its hands during a war will usually 
go much less far in increasing industrial output than it 
would in civilian hands in peace time. The practical 
result of this situation is that it is extremely unlikely that 
on top of taxation of the maximum tolerable degree of 
severity the borrowing by the government of the last 
penny of the community’s current savings—even supple- 
mented by the sale of all its foreign assets and by more 
simple political devices, such as the prohibition of civilian 
investment and the construction and operation of munition 
factories by the government itselfi—could cover the cost 
of a major war under modern technical conditions, in the 
sense of adapting the community to a war footing with an 
adequate flow of men with their maintenance and 
munitions. 

Habitually, therefore, warring governments have re- 
sorted also to the third of the three engines listed earlier— 
taxation, borrowing, and inflation. It is immaterial to 
our present purposes whether it be effected by the crude 
method of the debasement of a metallic currency, or by 
the more refined method of the emission of notes of the 
Treasury or a state bank, or the subtler method of an 
expansion of bank credit. Intrinsically, they are all alike, 
and produce similar consequences. Like the other two 
engines, inflation kills two birds with one stone—it pro- 
vides the government with command over the community’s 
output of goods and services, and, through the increase in 
prices that it brings about, restricts civilian consumption ; 
but, as we have observed also in connection with the other 
two engines, each of these functions is accompanied by its 
own peculiar unpleasantnesses. 

From the government’s point of view inflation does 
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possess one very distinctive merit: to an even greater 
degree than borrowing the savings of civilians, it effects a 
transfer of real command over the community’s output in 
a manner that the victims find, at first, quite painless; 
indeed, in many uncritical observers the association from 
1914 to 1918 of the extreme intensity of war activity and 
a high degree of inflation has bred the simple belief that 
if governments would only do the same in peace time we 
could be kept permanently in a state of economic excita- 
tion. But this merit is balanced by the consideration that 
inflation is in its nature cumulative: owing to the forcing 
up of the price-level each successive dose, to achieve the 
same effect in terms of the transfer of real command over 
goods and services, must be larger than the one before; 
and, the greater the original reliance on this engine, the 
more rapid is the rate of accumulation. As the accumu- 
lation proceeds, public confidence in and acceptance of the 
monetary unit become weakened, a development which 
interposes another obstruction to the government’s getting 
the goods and services it wants. Reckless use of the 
inflationary engine is apt to defeat its own ends in time. 
No belligerent currency actually reached the extreme point 
of complete unacceptability during the last war, but the 
Russian, Austrian, and German currencies practically 
reached it in the immediately post-war collapse, for which 
war inflation paved the way. 

At the same time, inflation’s effects in restricting civilian 
consumption are very erratically distributed. The rising 
level of prices is felt most by people whose incomes from 
pensions, salaries, or property are fixed in monetary 
amount, and these people may be reduced to destitution 
by extensive inflation, as happened in Central Europe after 
the last war. On the contrary, people whose incomes are 
made up out of differences between prices, the profit- 
receivers, in so far as their businesses have not become 
irrelevant during the war, will have their money incomes 
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enhanced ; and many organised wage-receivers, whose work 
has likewise not become irrelevant during the war, will be 
able to press for wage-increases to keep pace with or even 
outstrip the rises in prices; so far as these classes are 
concerned the consumption-restricting objective of the in- 
flationary price-rise is defeated; and it even happens that 
the feeling of exhilaration accompanying rising money 
incomes induces among these fortunate sections a more 
riotous expenditure upon consumption than before. This 
aspect of war has struck many observers whose observation 
has been too casual to notice also the severe privations 
among other sections. One hears much more of pianos 
abused in miners’ cottages than of genteel starvation in 
Kensington. 

Not only is inflation unequal in its incidence as between 
persons, it is unequal also in its incidence on objects of 
consumption. Prices rise not evenly, but most erratically, 
and it is highly probable that among those goods whose 
prices will rise most steeply will be some of the basic 
necessities of life, for which the government also will be 
a competitive purchaser for the feeding and clothing of its 
troops. This situation gives rise to the possibility of a 
feeling of injustice and unrest. If the price of some 
necessary of life, such as bread, rises to such a height that 
the consumption of the poorer citizens is very sensibly 
reduced, while the more well-to-do sections of the popu- 
lation are still able to satisfy not only their urgent needs 
but even their desire for comfort and superfluity, then not 
unnaturally poorer people will cherish a distinct sense of 
grievance, even though the unnecessary consumption of 
the richer is, quantitatively speaking, an insignificant 
diminution of the amount available for more necessitous 
cases. Quite apart from any objective foundation for or 
ethical quality of this sense of grievance, it is plainly the 
kind of feeling that no government can allow to fester 
indefinitely during a war among the poorer and, therefore, 
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most numerous portion of its subjects—the appearance, at 
least, of equality of sacrifice is an essential ingredient in 
the financial and psychological fog of war. 

That means in practice that governments are committed 
to the authoritative fixation of prices, at least of a con- 
siderable range of genuine or conventional necessaries. 
This, of course, is a political invasion of the premiss of 
a free exchange economy, and a very considerable invasion, 
too; but more significant than that circumstance is the 
fact that the undertaking of price fixation draws in its train 
a number of other and more far-reaching authoritative 
interventions. These all derive from the circumstance 
that, unless the price fixed by authority is lower than that 
which would otherwise obtain, the fixation is completely 
nugatory. Of course, if the difference is due only to 
certain producers and dealers making excessive profit out 
of the war emergency, so that production would not be 
affected by the constriction of their profiteering, no ulterior 
problems are created by price fixation. Naturally, it is 
always the official pretence of governments, whenever 
prices are being driven up by their policies of inflation in 
time of war or economic nationalism in time of peace, that 
it is the wicked profiteer who is to blame, and that the 
squeezing of the water out of his profits by price-regulation 
and Prices Commissions will make everything in the garden 
lovely again. However little basis in fact this official 
pretence has, it always satisfies some people. 

The governments’ troubles in the matter of price 
fixation arise from the fact that in an exchange economy 
prices constitute the necessary links between production 
and consumption. If the price fixed by authority is—as 
it must be if it is not to be merely fatuous—lower than 
that which would otherwise obtain, then the distribution 
of the product becomes, in Professor Pigou’s words, the 
sport of accident. At the fixed price, the amount which 


consumers wish to consume and are willing to buy is 
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greater than the amount available for sale; and the extent 
to which each consumer will be able to satisfy his demands 
will depend on luck, accident, pull with shopkeepers or 
officials, or getting up early. Many will be left short, and 
a widespread sense of grievance engendered. The necessary 
consequence is another step in direct political intervention 
by the government, introducing a system of rationing. 

Corréspondingly, on the production side, the fixation 
of an authoritative price lower than that which would 
otherwise obtain will normally inhibit output at the same 
time as it is encouraging consumption. If the article is 
one the consumption of which it is desired to curtail, well 
and good; but if it is one essential to life, and more par- 
ticularly if it is one of which the government also wants 
a supply, this impediment to production must be sur- 
mounted. The government may bully or cajole producers 
into producing more than they otherwise would, at a 
profit they consider inadequate or even at a loss, as is 
largely done to-day in the totalitarian states even in peace 
time; or the government may by subsidies make it worth 
while for the producers to produce the volume desired; 
or it may assume the direct control of the producing plant 
or establish its own. By whichever line it proceeds it is 
gradually drawn further and further into the control of 
industry by direct political action, rather than through the 
operation of economic motives. 

What I have just said applies, of course, only to 
domestic production and consumption. The problem which 
arises in connection with exports and imports is in some 
respects more straightforward. Normally, a government 
will not be able to fix either the prices to be paid to 
foreigners for goods bought from them nor the prices paid 
by foreigners for goods sold to them; only the domestic 
half of the transaction will be amenable to regulation. 
The price to be paid by consumers of imports, and the 
price to be received by producers of exports, it can fix, 
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subject to the necessity for rationing consumption and 
controlling production if the fixed prices are lower than 
the external prices. 

Hitherto I have attempted to show two things: first, 
that it is almost inconceivable that a war on the modern 
scale could be financed by any government without recourse 
to all three of the engines of taxation, borrowing and 
inflation; and second, that each of these engines is bound 
by certain limitations and affected by certain deficiencies. 
On both points the question of scale, and scale relative to 
the resources of the community involved, is vital. For 
the United Kingdom a frontier war in India or a colonia! 
war in South Africa involves a shift of resources from 
peaceful to warlike uses of a magnitude so small relatively 
to its total resources that it would not demand recourse 
to the third engine of finance, and would show to only 
a negligible degree the failures and deficiences of the 
economic method of approach. But operations of such 
magnitude even as the Italian adventures in Abyssinia and 
Spain are capable of showing up these weaknesses, and 
a fortiort a general European War. 

It would be of great interest, therefore, to know exactly 
the fraction of the community’s total output which is 
absorbed by the government in the prosecution of a 
European war. Unfortunately, it is by no means easy to 
form even an approximate idea. The British govern- 
ment’s expenditure on warlike operations during the 
financial year 1917-18 was £2,400 million; during the 
financial year 1918-19 it was £2,200 million. Allowing 
for the facts that the principal war ended after seven 
months of the year 1918-19, and that the rate of expen- 
diture went on increasing up to the end, the last twelve 
months of war probably absorbed some £2,700 million. 
In 1913 the total national income of the United Kingdom 
was reckoned at £2,250 million, and in 1924, with a much 
higher price level, at £4,165 million. In 1917-18 the price 
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level had been higher still, and the war-effort was still 
working at full intensity; but even so the total value of 
goods and services can hardly have exceeded £6,000 
million. That is, the government was purchasing for war- 
like operations alone something like 45 per cent. of the 
total output of the community, as well as using a great 
deal more for administrative and similar semi-warlike 
purposes at home, and controlling and directing the civilian 
use of much of the remainder. This is, of course, only a 
very rough guide, but it affords some indication of the 
proportions. 

This burden exists also in peace as a result of war 
preparations. Naturally, the government’s absorption of 
the community’s resources is not by any means so extreme 
then, but in the post-war period has been severe enough 
to cause financial disturbances in several states. Unfor- 
tunately, in those states in which the rate of armament is 
at present greatest, for example, Germany, the concealment 
of many vital figures relating to public finance presents 
great difficulties; using such material as is available, 
Mr. Thomas Balogh, in the September, 1938, issue of the 
“Economic Journal,” estimated that 17 per cent. of the 
German national income was thus absorbed in 1937-38, 
without allowing for the subtraction in kind due to the 
existence of a conscript army, etc. This fraction is large 
enough to have exposed the German economy to dis- 
turbances comparable to those which occurred during the 
war, if the purely economic method of securing it had 
been. followed. In fact, the German government has 
interwoven political with economic methods of obtaining 
the necessary resources, and has applied political controls 
over a wide section of the economic field, as belligerent 
governments learned to do during the last war. 

The chief economic and financial lesson of the last war 
is that when the government demands so large a fraction 
of the community’s total output, methods of securing the 
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transfer which operate fully within the framework of the 
exchange economy display serious secondary faults, and 
become ineffective. These faults we have already noticed 
—dislocation of distribution, unfair incidence of hardships, 
competition with the government, slow and costly shift of 
production, social and political unrest, currency and ex- 
change weakness, extravagant and unpredictable behaviour 
of prices. The ineffectiveness, the difficulty of obtaining 
munitions in sufficient quantities, was acutely felt by 
every belligerent government between 1914 and 1918. 

Consequently, as the war progressed, every belligerent 
government progressively supplemented the economic 
method of purchase by the political method of direct 
action—by rationing, price-fixation, control of production, 
conscription and commandeering for all kinds of purposes, 
construction and operation of their own munition factories, 
monopoly of purchase and distribution of imports, pro- 
hibition of investment, pegging of exchange rates, etc. 

But the large-scale use of the economic method in the 
last war was followed also by certain more remote con- 
sequences of a disagreeable order. It created a financial 
fog on the home front comparable to the fog of war (in 
Captain Liddell Hart’s striking phrase) enveloping the 
generals on the fighting front. Three particular mani- 
festations of this fog are of some interest. 

It created an illusion of prosperity, an illusion that 
some simple-minded folk still believe to have been real. 
Of course, a major war seriously waged produces an 
abnormally high rate of economic activity. As Professor 
Pigou says: “‘ Whereas in normal times we are concerned 
with the amount of goods and services that a country can 
produce regularly while its people enjoy their normal 
amount of leisure, in war we are concerned rather with 
the amount that it can squeeze out for immediate use in 
the actual processes of war.” He might also have added 
that normal consumption must make allowance for the 
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due maintenance and extension of the country’s capital 
equipment, while in war it is for immediate consumption 
and destruction that it must be squeezed out. 

It cannot, therefore, be denied that war increases the 
output at least of consumable goods and services, but it 
is very easy to exaggerate the degree of that increase. It 
is fatally easy, for example, to overlook the fact that much 
of the apparent increase in the number of people at work 
and the amount of work done represents no net increase, 
but only a transfer of workers from occupations which 
escape the statistical net, but nevertheless minister in a 
most important degree to the community’s standard of 
consumption, into occupations which are statistically 
recorded. The clearest case of this is women doing war 
work. A young wife housekeeping for her husband is 
contributing to the well-being of the community services 
that are none the less real and vital because they are 
nowhere statistically recorded. Her husband is con- 
scripted; her normal occupation gone, she undertakes war 
work, say, in a munitions factory, and her efforts are 
recorded in the output of munitions. The statistically 
recorded volume of output and intensity of activity is 
thereby increased, but is the real volume? I think the 
only sensible answer is that it is not, even if we overlook 
the comparison between the results of her husband con- 
suming the food she prepares for him and of the con- 
sumption of the munitions. Undoubtedly, many people 
work harder during a war and others work who had either 
retired or never worked at all; but, on a quantitative 
balance, it is more than likely that the simple transfer 
element preponderates. 

It is also fatally easy to allow the imagination to be 
entranced by the contemplation of the spectacular increases 
in the output of war materials, and overlook the things 
that were done in peace and are omitted in war — the 
deterioration of roads, railways, housing, and city 
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amenities; the restriction of social services and public 
works; the exhaustion of agricultural capital; the shortage 
of many essential commodities. 

In sum, the expansion of output and activity during a 
great war, while real enough, is smaller than one might be 
led to believe. This is, of course, quite consistent with an 
exaggerated scarcity of labour, in which the available 
labour force is recruited from whatever source it can be, 
however unpromising, and worked up to an exceptional 
pitch of intensity, perhaps even, as in the earlier days of 
the last war, to an intensity so high as to reduce instead 
of increasing its aggregate output. The explanation is 
the withdrawal of the great bulk of the men in the prime 
of life from participation in production to participation in 
destruction. 

It is this very intensity of the demand for labour that 
convinces many people of the presence of prosperity. There 
is no difficulty in getting jobs, and, in an inflationary 
economy, well paid jobs. If employment be the criterion 
of prosperity, then undoubtedly war is prosperous. But 
that view, though it presently enjoys great political 
popularity, is far too superficial—it would not only tolerate 
but approve of destruction on the ground that it makes 
work, as indeed did a member of the Parliament in Dublin 
a few years ago, who lamented that the civil wars had 
not blown up more bridges, destroyed more roads, burned 
more buildings because their repair would give more work. 
Such a view is the very negation of reason. It is not 
work, but work’s product, not work, but the ability to 
reduce the amount of work required, that constitute 
prosperity. There is more work done during a war, but 
that is not prosperity, though to some it seems so. 

Also, as is usual in any period of inflation, peaceful or 
warlike, fortunate or unscrupulous business men amass 
large fortunes (in spite of the Excess Profits Duty, the 
very operation of which encourages extravagance in 
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business operations) ; prices and wages are rising all round, 
especially for key products and in key occupations, such 
as coal mining; many people are working for pay whose 
work was formerly unpaid; there is a general atmosphere 
of uncertainty, and a tendency to “eat, drink and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die.” All these circumstances combine 
to encourage reckless spending or extravagant and osten- 
tatious consumption, which makes a great splash in the 
public eye. By its spectacular monetary magnitude it 
conceals a much slighter real substance, and, still more 
important, conceals the shrinkage of consumption of the 
millions of people whose incomes fail to rise with rising 
prices. 

The apparent prosperity of war is partly the concen- 
tration of attention upon the expanding facets of the 
economy to the exclusion of the contracting ones; partly ' 
an expansion in the activities devoted to destruction instead 
of to creation; partly a pure illusion of rising monetary 
values; partly the consumption of capital. It may aptly 
be compared to the situation which arises when a rake 
inherits a carefully husbanded estate. While he is en- 
gaged in dissipating it, there is an air of great activity in 
his neighbourhood, his parasites are wealthy and spend 
freely, and an illusion of prosperous well-being may blind 
even the careful observer. But the war, like the rake’s 
estate, comes to an end. 

People often wonder why the economic system cannot 
sustain in peace times the exceptional activity characteristic 
of war. The reasons for the exceptional intensity are 
entirely non-economic —they are partly emotional and 
partly political. By every device of propaganda emotion 
is whipped up to persuade people to work in a way and 
for pay they would never dream of tolerating in times of 
peace. The existence, too, of this emotional state enables 
the government to use compulsion in a way we did not 
think possible of application in a civilised country until 
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1933. Of course, as Nazi Germany has shown, it is 
possible for a government to work up even in times of 
peace an emotional, not to say hysterical, state of mind 
approximating to that of war; but, quite apart from the 
doubtful possibility of an indefinite duration of that exalted 
state of mind, times of peace and war are quite different 
in an essential respect. In war the community’s whole 
effort is canalised in one definite direction within narrow 
boundary lines; in peace the objectives of the social effort 
are innumerable and infinitely diversified—there is not and 
cannot be any whole-hearted agreement on the intensive 
pursuit of any one of them to the exclusion of the rest, such 
as propaganda produces in war. The success of Nazi 
Germany in this field is largely due precisely to this, that 
it is a war and not a peace economy. 

I have mentioned the emergence of the war profiteer 
as one of the unsavoury by-products of war finance on 
the 1914-18 model. His political value may be worth a 
passing remark. In war civilian consumption has got to 
be reduced, and scarcity and rising prices are useful engines 
for encompassing this desirable end. But the restriction 
arouses resentment, and it is here that the profiteer is 
useful. Some considerable part, at any rate, of civilian 
resentment can be canalised against him and deflected from 
the government, and official colour can be lent to the theory 
that he is primarily responsible for civilian privations by 
the creation of Prices Commissions and the like. If, in 
the next war, our probably rapid drift into war communism 
deprives our rulers of such a convenient scapegoat, it may 
be found expedient to invent one. 

The second manifestation of the financial fog of 
modern war is the widely held belief that the selection of 
particular financial methods can throw the burden of a 
war off the present on to future generations. In par- 
ticular, it is still believed by many people that the financing 
of war by government borrowing rather than by taxation 
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enables them to enjoy the luxury of a war and leave their 
children to pay for it. This is one of those unhappy 
beliefs of which one cannot say categorically whether it 
is true or not true. ; 

In one sense, of course, it is pathetically untrue. The 
real cost of a war—the withdrawal of millions of men from 
productive work, the futile slaughter of some millions of 
them as well as of non-combatants, the destruction of 
property painfully built up by previous generations, the 
diversion of production from goods of civilian consumption 
to engines of destruction, perhaps proceeding so far as the 
semi-starvation of the civilian population—these costs 
plainly must be borne by the generation that lives through 
the war, and by no financial jugglery can they be passed 
on to its successors. 

But in another sense it is even more pathetically true. 
As I have before mentioned, not only is all existing current 
production, so far as is possible, diverted to war purposes, 
but the community’s savings, which would otherwise be 
applied to the maintenance and extension of its capital 
equipment, are also diverted, and applied either to the 
production of current supplies of warlike materials and 
services or to the creation of plant for the purpose of 
producing engines of destruction, plant which, on the return 
of peace, will be useless and have to be scrapped. That 
is, war will diminish the capital equipment available to 
future generations for the purpose of producing goods and 
services to satisfy their wants. This part of the costs of 
war must inevitably be borne by future generations, and 
no financial jugglery can either prevent or promote it. 

But the crucial point is not at all the method of financing 
the war. Irrespective of the proportions in which the 
government, responding to its interpretation of the political 
feelings current among its subjects, finances its war out 
of taxation, borrowing or inflation, some division of the 
costs between the current and future generations will 
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inevitably occur; but the proportions of this distribution 
will depend, not on the choice of financial methods, but on 
the extent to which the war depletes the capital equipment 
available for the use of future generations, and that in 
turn is a function of the magnitude of the war and its 
costs. 

The third, and perhaps the most regrettable, manifes- 
tation of the financial fog of war is the undoubted fact 
that, amidst the general misery, certain sections of the 
population very definitely gain—manufacturers of materials 
essential to the government, generals dug out of retirement 
and dug into cushy jobs, wives who not only get rid of 
their husbands but draw separation allowances, et hoc 
genus omne. To rail at these ordinary decent people as 
vampires is merely childish; but their existence provides a 
psychological element in the population in favour of war , 
and its continuance. The Irish farmer is a case in point. 

Up to this point I have attempted to sketch the nature 
and magnitude of the cost of war, and the deficiencies 
under modern conditions of the effort to meet these 
costs by the economic method of the government’s paying 
for the goods and services it wants, raising the necessary 
wind by taxation, borrowing and inflation. I have ex- 
pressed the view, generally held by experts, that the use 
of all three engines is inevitable, and discussed the 
particular and general inconveniences that in 1914-18 were 
experienced as a result of their use. In consequence, the 
later stages of that war saw a progressive dilution, in all 
the warring states, of the economic by the political 
method of just taking what the government required, and 
compelling productive enterprises to carry on on conditions 
prescribed by the government. Since then we have seen 
this political economy perfected in more than one European 
state. 

When the next last war arrives we may confidently 
expect a much earlier, if not an immediate, relapse of all 
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belligerent governments in Western Europe into a political 
economy of this sort, even if the continuing and increasing 
pressure of armaments on financial structures already 
heavily burdened with debt does not edge them into it 
even before war breaks out. The logical conclusion, which 
would probably be realised in due course, would be a war 
communism, an organisation of all productive activity 
primarily for war purposes under direct government 
control, even if not government ownership, and an 
authoritarian rationing of all civilian consumption and 
regulation of all civilian activities, a condition of affairs 
in which distinctions between communist, fascist, and 
democratic régimes would cease to have any meaning. 

Undoubtedly, that would have its advantages. By 
increasing the rapidity and completeness with which the 
country’s productive capacity could be shifted to suit the 
government’s warlike purposes, and the effectiveness with 
which the adaptation could be carried out, it would cer- 
tainly increase the government’s striking power and 
warlike efficiency, at least in the early stages of a general 
war. Also, it would offer certain selfish advantages to 
certain sections of the community. It would substitute a 
more orderly distribution of deprivation as well as enabling 
a more severe degree of deprivation to be inflicted. By 
preventing the excessive depreciation, if not all depre- 
ciation, of the monetary unit for internal use, it would 
safeguard better than in 1914-18 the purchasing power of 
fixed incomes. 

But a semi-war communism or a complete war com- 
munism on these lines would be subject to its own 
limitations of effectiveness, and, until our rulers make an 
experiment upon our corpora vilia, it must remain an 
open question whether a war prolonged for several years 
would find it a more or less capable engine than the mixed 
economy of 1915. These limits are administrative and 
psychological. Administratively, it involves an immense 
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increase in the powers of government and in the personnel 
of the Civil Service, an increase that must take place 
rapidly, and while many existing experienced officers are 
being drafted off into military service, and an increase that 
involves the taking over of many new functions. 

Psychologically, while it is likely to be successful for 
a short period under heightened emotional conditions and 
the influence of propaganda, its continued success is more 
open to doubt. In particular, several aspects of that fog 
of war to which I have already alluded possess distinct 
war-time functions —the illusion of prosperity and the 
scapegoat profiteer, for example, render meritorious service 
in masking the real cost of war and in deflecting civilian 
resentment. The more closely we approximate to war 
communism, the more clearly will even the civilian ap- 
prehend the real cost of war, when the financial veil is 
stripped from facts. But how much nearer will that 
perception bring the onset of war weariness? It seems to 
me not impossible that warring governments of the future 
will find themselves uncomfortably seated on a dilemma— 
for the short period the new political war economy will 
increase their effective striking power, but for the longer 
period it brings nearer the day when their populations’ 
war-weariness will paralyse them; on the other hand, the 
smaller the extent to which they interfere with the working 
of the exchange economy the less will be their striking 
power, the greater will be the incidental disturbances, but 
the better are the prospects of staving off war-weariness, 
and, not least important, the better are the prospects for 
post-war reconstruction. 

G. A. DUNCAN. 





SOME MEDIAEVAL LATIN METRES, THEIR 
ANCESTRY AND PROGENY. 


To the greatest living mediaeval metrist, Ph. Aug. Becker, 
of Freiburg i. Breisgau. 


Be 


I hope to show reasonable probability that— 


1. The normal type of Italian “ endecasillabo,” e.g., 

Ma qui la morta poesia risurga, (Purg. I 7) 

stressed on 4, broken at 5, with “piano” ending, is an 

imitation, in Italian, of the accentual form of the 

mediaeval Latin Sapphic and the mediaeval Latin lambic 

Trimeter Catalectic, which, on an accentual reading, are 
indistinguishable.’ 


1 Becker’s Die Anfinge der Romanischen Verskunst (1932) is an 
epitome of his work on mediaeval metric. It is indispensable to all 
students of this subject. Becker is a worthy successor of Wilhelm 
Meyer aus Speyer. 

?The ‘‘overrun’’ 4 6 is found in the Eulalia fragment in Old 
French, but is very rare elsewhere in Old French. It is found in 
Provengal, ancient and modern, and in Catalan. 

E.g., Peire Vidal xxvii. 25 :— 

Deus vos sal, domna, quar etz bel’ e pros. . 

Ibid. xxx. 17, 30:— 

Na Raimbauda, donna, d’aissom van . 

mas aitals armas fetz per mi aucir.. 
Ibid. xiii, 29 :— 

Iih es tan doussa, franc’ e plazenteira . 

Ibid. xiv. 33 :— 

Que tot jorn cridon: ‘‘Aspa! et Orsau! ...’’ 


Examples might be cited from Bernart de Ventadorn, the Comtesse 
de Die, Giraut de Bornelh, Bertran de Born, ete. 


It is never found in isolation, but always in poems of which the 
majority of the lines are 4 6 with masculine caesura. Lines with 
‘‘lyric’’ caesura are also found in the same poems (this never occurs 
in French. The ‘‘lyric’’ caesura is unknown in Italian). Mistral uses 
all forms, except the ‘‘lyric,’’ in his Powémo déw Rose. Epic and lyric 
eaesuras are found in the same poem in the late O. Prov. Sainte-Agnés. 
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2. The rare type of Italian “endecasillabo,” stressed 
on 7 with “piano” ending, e.g., 


E promettendo mi scioglia da essa, (Purg. VI 12) 


is an imitation in Italian of the accentual form of the 
mediaeval Latin Dactylic Tetrameter Catalectic, sometimes 
also, by the mediaeval writers of Artes Poeticae, called a 
“ Sapphic.” * 

3. That the French and Provencal 4 6 “decasyllable” 
with “epic” caesura and “masculine” ending is derived, 
similarly, from the mediaeval Latin Alcaic.* 

4. That the French and Provencal 6 4 “decasyllable” 
with “masculine” caesura and “feminine” ending is derived, 
similarly, from the mediaeval Phalaeceus.° 

5. That the exceptional form of this line with stress 
on 7 is derived from the mediaeval Choriambic hende- 
casyllable (Asclepiad minor Catalectic). 

6. That the French and Provengal “lyric decasyllable,” 
with stress on 3 or 4, break at 4, and “masculine” ending, 
is derived from the mediaeval form of the Dactylic 
Tetrameter Brachycatalectic (Dactylic Trimeter Hyper- 
catalectic). 


II. 


The earliest Italian “decasyllables” (Italian calls them 
“endecasillibi”) date from 1087 in the Postilla Amiatina :— 
Ista cartula est de caput coctu : 


ille adjuvet de illu rebottu, 
qui mal consiliu li mise in corpu. 


3 Cf. Provencal: 
De l’arma mia sejag piatosa . . 
domna pregada, de mi vos sovegna... 


‘Verrier has established that this is the earliest form of the French 
and Provencal normal ‘‘ decasyllable.’’ 

5 Verrier has established that this is the earliest form of the 6 4 
«“decasyllable.’’ 
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These lines are “broken” at 5, stressed on 4, 10, and have 
“feminine” ending (piano). 

The next appearance of the “decasyllable” in Italian 
(as far as documentary evidence is available) is in 1135, 
and although Ph. Aug. Becker considers these lines an 
imitation of the French decasyllable of the Chanson de 
Roland, he is clearly mistaken. The metre is the same as 
that of the Postilla Amiatina, except for the third line. 
They occur in an inscription on a mosaic of the Cathedral 
of Ferrara :— 


Li mile cento trenta cenge nato, 

fo qesto templo a San Gogio donato 
da Glelmo ciptadin per so amore, 
e mea fo l’opra—Nicolas scolptore. 


The third line is broken at 6, stressed on 6, 10, with 
“piano” ending. 
Of the “decasyllables” of the Ritmo cassinense (twelfth 


century), the majority are of the 4 6 “overrun” type (i.e., 
those of the Postilla) with “piano” ending. But there are 
also a few lines with “sdrucciolo” ending, and a number 
of 6 4 “overrun” type. There are three lines stressed 
on 7 :— 


e ad altri mustra, la bia dellibera .. . 
e ll’ unu a Il’ altru discuse nubella.. . 
qued 4 besonju plu tebe saccente . 


We thus have, before Dante, the following types of 
“decasyllable” :— 


(1) 4 6 “overrun” not stressed on 7. 
(2) 4 6 “overrun” stressed on 7. 
(3) 6 4 “overrun.” 

(4) 6 4 with “masculine” caesura. 


All have feminine ending; a few double feminine or 
“sdrucciolo” ending. 
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(5) A “strambotto” of c. 1280 introduces 4 6 lines 
with masculine caesura :-— 
Brunetta, ch’ai le ruose alle mascelle, 
Le labbra dello zucchero rosato; 
Garofolate porti le mammelle, 
Che ali pitt che non fa lo moscato, 
Tu se’ la fiore; s’io n’amassi mille 
Non t’abandono mentre ch’aggio il fiato. 
The fourth line is a 4+ 6 with masculine caesura. So is, I 
think, the first line.® 
Dante uses all the types used by his predecessors. He 
increases the proportion of 4 6 lines with “masculine” 
caesura. 
The first nine lines of the Jnferno contain 4 such lines. 
Roughly, one-third of Dante’s lines fall into the 4 6 
“overrun” category, rather fewer into the 4 6 masculine 
category, 6 4 masculine accounts for one-sixth, 6 4 overrun 
for one-ninth, lines stressed on 7 for one-eighteenth. 


E giugne il tempo | che perder lo face . . 


5 —. 
Si come cieco | va dietro a sua guida . 
Ascia di gange | fuor colle bilance . 


e durera | quanto il mondo lontana . . . 
[I count 4 6 with elision at the caesura as a variant of 
4 6 overrun, thus 


Ch’io mi sia tardi al | soccorso levata.] 


III. 


Mediaeval Latin “rhythmical” or “accentual” metres 
were derived from Latin quantitative metres by an imita- 
tion of the stress pattern of the latter,’ regularized in most 

*T do not feel competent to discuss the metre of Gerardo Pateg in 
his Frotula noie. The Cantilena bellunense of 1193 contains no 


“* decasyllables.’’ 
*An exception must be made for the ‘‘long line’’—the so-called 
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cases, but not (it cannot be too clearly stated) by replacing 
long syllables under the ictus by stressed syllables.® 

An uneducated Roman, even as early as the Classical 
period, listening to the verses of Horace or Catullus read 
aloud, heard only the “accentual” rhythm. The quanti- 
tative metre of Greek importation meant nothing to him. 
At a later date, although quantitative metres continued to 
be written, especially during the Carolingian revival, they 
were really scholarly tours de force, and the unlettered, 
and even many of the lettered, were aware only of the 
rhythmical or accentual pattern. The great popularity of 
the Sapphic in the Middle Ages was perhaps due to the 
fact that it was the only classical quantitative metre which 
had also a quite definite accentual rhythm. Whether 
written correctly as to quantity or without regard to 
quantity, the effect on the congregation would be the same. 

Romance metres are an imitation of the accentual pattern 
of mediaeval Latin metres (whether quantitative or 


accentual makes little or no difference), due allowance being 
made for the habit, in Gaul (but not in Italy), of stressing 
the final syllable of Latin proparoxytonic words unless a 
stressed syllable of another word immediately followed.° 


trochaic tetrameter; the mediaeval accentual form takes up the old 
Latin pre-classic form, the quantitative type being a short-lived attempt 
to graft Greek scansion on a native Latin accentual metre, cognate with 
the Teutonic ‘‘long line.’’ 

’Thus the so-called English hexameters of Coleridge, Longfellow, 
Kingsley, Arnold, and others do not give the ‘‘rhythmical’’ effect of 
the Latin hexameter. 

*Similarly, in order to obtain the rhythmical effect of Latin metres 
in modern imitations, it is the stress pattern which must be followed. 
Just as (D’Ovidio, Versificazione delle Odi Barbare, 1903) Italian verse 
forms were derived ‘‘da versi latini letti nel medio evo senza pid badare 
alla quantita né alle arsi, con gli accenti proprii d’ogni parola,’’ so, in 
order, to-day, to reproduce quantitative metres in Italian, the only 
effective and correct method is that of Carducci, i.e., ‘‘quello di ripro- 
durre con voce italiane le armonie ottenute leggendo i versi latini, non 
secondo le norme metriche delle arsi e delle tesi, né seguendo le leggi 
quantitative, ma soltanto a tenore dell’ accento grammaticale’’ 
(Faleoni, Due Saggi Critici, 1885). 


HERMATHENA—VOL, XXVIII. 
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IV. 
The scheme of the quantitative Sapphic Hendecasyllable 


in Latin was :— 


ag AN ce Dk AP ee a a 


(if we accept the Choriambic scansion). Catullus allowed 
a long or a short in the fourth place, but Horace allowed 
a long only: the spondee in the second foot became the 
almost invariable practice of later poets. Catullus placed 
the caesura after the fifth syllable in 18 out of 30 lines: 
he had a caesura after the sixth syllable in 8 lines, 
occasionally none at all. Horace’s lines always have a 
caesura usually after the fifth syllable, sometimes after 
the sixth. The later practice, with the exception of a few 
dissident writers, was to place the caesura invariably after 
the fifth syllable. Word-ending at the fourth syllable is 
avoided by Horace and by later writers. The same applies 
to the seventh syllable. The sixth, seventh, and eighth 
syllables often form a single word of the form uv The 
later Sapphic will thus have the scheme 


wa ON Oo tor 3 Nae BAS 


The tenth syllable will always be stressed: the fourth 
also. If the sixth, seventh, and eighth syllables form a 
single word, the sixth will also be stressed. Stress on the 
seventh is impossible unless the sixth is a monosyllable. 
Later writers avoid a monosyllabic sixth : even Horace has 
very few instances. 

A typical example of the later usage is found in 
Boethius [II 6, IV 7], where, also, the Sapphic is used 
stichically, a practice, apparently, peculiar to Boethius. 
Of the 34 Sapphic lines (the last line is a Glyconic) in 
Boethius IV 7, nineteen have a word of the formu _ in 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth places, and ten have a word 
of four syllables of the form vv_vin the sixth to ninth 
places. 
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Thus 19 lines are necessarily stressed on the sixth, 
and 10 further lines necessarily stressed on the eighth 
syllable. 

The remaining lines have the second hemistichs as 
follows :— 


dare vela classi 
foret altus orbis 
ubi celsa magni 
via: cur inertes 
labor irreflexo— 


all stressed on the sixth and the first four on the eighth 
also. Here is an example :— 


Herculem duri celebrant labores; 
Ille Centauros domuit superbos, 
Abstulit saevo spolium leoni, 
Fixit et certis volucres sagittis : 
Poma cernenti rapuit draconi 
Aurea laevam gravior metallo: 
Cerberum traxit triplici catena . 


© Notker Balbulus and Dudo have poems in Sapphics without 
‘*break.’’ Cf. Notker’s lines (Migne 87, Hymni IV de Vita et Miraculis 
protomartyri Stephani)— 


Devehenti pontifici fidelis 

Venit, ut nec fistula parva morbo... 
quo laborans Eucherius periret, 
Aemulans Petronia quem misella .. . 
Sed cum hoe baptisterium caballus ... 


Paulinus of Nola (Poema xvi, Ad Nicetam redeuntem in Daciam) 
has lines like 


Qua deus nitens ad humum coruscis... 


stressed on the seventh, with monosyllabic sixth, but he observes the 
‘¢break’’ at the fifth and the stress on the fourth. 

Hrabanus Maurus is a curious example. Migne (112) prints several 
Sapphic hymns of his, of which all but one are quite regular in the 
Boethian sense. 


The Hymnus in Purificatione Sanctae Mariae, which has five stanzas, 
has an anapaestic word in the sixth to eighth places in 9 lines, and a 
word of the form v--—v in the sixth to ninth places in 4 lines. But 


D2 
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When the feeling for quantity disappeared, as it did 
during the later centuries of the Empire, except among the 
learned, the Sapphic was read and conceived as a line of 
eleven syllables, “broken” after the fifth, stressed on the 
fourth and tenth, and on the sixth or eighth or both. 
Apart from the Carolingian scholars and a few other 
writers, Latin versification became accentual, and the 
Sapphic was written as an accentual metre without regard 
to quantity, as in the hymn beginning :— 


O Salutaris micans stella maris .. . 


But even before quantitative scansion disappeared, the 
uneducated and imperfectly educated read the Sapphic 
accentually. Any imitation in Romance, whether of the 
quantitative or of the accentual Sapphic, was based on an 
accentual reading. 


V. 


The Catalectic Iambic Trimeter has, in Horace (I 4, 
II 18), the scheme :— 


Been! Fh ae ae = Pade Tare ke 

Satis beatus unicis Sabinis .. . 
The accentual reading of this line will not differ at all 
from that of the Sapphic, and they will fall together in 


the Hymnus de Charitate metro Sapphico factus Pentametro Dactylico, 
as he calls it, is a freak :— 


Altares, magnumque bonum, salubre 
Munus, ex alto venient, supernum 
Conditoris maxime jus potentis 
Lux pia mundi, 
Charitas praeclara Tonantis, atque 
Ardor et communio Trinitatis 
Cuncta virtus rite regens patens lex 
Agmina coeli . . ., ete. 
The Codices Bernensis CCCLVIII Sylloga (P.L. Aev. Carol IV, 
p. 256 no. VII) is in irregular Sapphics. There are 33 stanzas, containing 
such lines as 
Inde iam post aetherei nitores 
Advolant; circumradians micat sol 
Ipse cum luna, vehiturque circa 
Signifer orbis ... (Stanza 10) 
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the “rhythmical” Sapphic of the Middle Ages. It is 
impossible to distinguish the “accentual derivative” of the 
Sapphic from the “accentual derivative” of the Catalectic 
Iambic Trimeter. The objection made by Ph. Aug. Becker 
and others to the derivation of the Italian “endecasillabo” 
from the Sapphic on the ground that (except in Boethius) 
the Sapphic is not found stichically, loses its cogency, 
since the Catalectic lambic Trimeter is found stichically. 

Let us consider the second lines of the distichs of 
Horace II 18. All lines are “broken” after the fifth 
syllable, and all are stressed on the fourth and tenth. The 
sixth to eighth syllables form a word of the form - - v in 
seven lines, the sixth to ninth a word of the form 
.v-—vy in five lines. Thus seven lines are stressed on the 
sixth, four others on the eighth. The remaining second 
hemistichs are :— 


in domo lacunar . 

funus et sepulcri .. . 
tendis? aequa tellus... 
nec satellis Orci . 
captus, hic superbum 

hic levare functum... 
non vocatus audit... 


The stress falls on the sixth in six lines, on the seventh 

in one line only, on the eighth also where it falls on the 
sixth (if et may be considered stressed). 

; In I 4 there is stress on the seventh in one line only. 
This is only possible where the sixth is a monosyllable 
followed by a dissyllable in the second and eighth places. 

Thus in the Sapphic and in the Catalectic lambic Tri- 
meter, stress on the seventh is so rare as to be negligible, 
and we cannot look to either of these lines as the pattern 
for the mediaeval “Sapphic” with frequent or (as some- 
times occurs) regular stress on the seventh syllable. 

For this we must look to the Catalectic Dactylic Tetra- 
meter. 
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Vi. 


The Catalectic Dactylic Tetrameter (in its full form) 
has the scheme :— 


Coviawe Puan to 


Horace uses it only in combination (I 7, 28 Ep. 12), and 
allows spondaic substitution. In I 7 there are six lines 
without substitution. The only noticeable accentual 
regularity of the “full” lines is that the tenth syllable is 
always stressed. In three of these lines there is a stress 
on the seventh :— 


Aut Ephesum bimarisve Corinthe . . . 
Saepe Notus neque parturit.imbris . . 
cum fugeret, tamen uda Lyaeo... 


Towards the ninth century a “rhythmical” line appears, 
which seems to be an accentual derivative of the Catalectic 
Dactylic Tetrameter. The intermediate stages are, un- 
fortunately, missing. The Carmen ad Arbogardum 
(c. 840) [P.L. Aev. Carol. Il, p. 118] has invariably a 
stressed seventh syllable, with stress on four, and “break” 
after five, and cannot, therefore, be a derivative of the 
Sapphic or of the Catalectic Iambic Trimeter :— 


Arvi polique creator immense 

Qui tuum globum dimensus es palmo 

Tellurem cunctam pugillo concludis 
forte placatus, 

O deus Sancte, depromunt examen 

nimis pavendum restare superbis, 

labentia quaeque atroci puniri 
acervitate. 

Bibrant coruscae, iam sicca procumbit, 

tetrum puniri reatum prospectant, 

sed pius iudex leniri se movet 
actibus bonis . 


The only intermediate form of which I am cognizant 
is a poem of Theodulfus (c. 818), Carmen ad 
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Hludovicum Caesarem [P.L. Aev. Carol. I, p. 578], 
purporting to be written in Sapphics, but having a decided 
tendency to stress on the seventh syllable, even when the 
sixth is not a monosyllable. It is a “rhythmical” poem, 
but, even in a “rhythmical” poem, we should not expect a 


Sapphic or lambic Trimeter derivative to have seme 
hemistichs like 


regina et augusta . 
solatia praestams .. . 


which could not be imitated from the accentual form of 
the quantitative verse. 


Mone II, No. 327 (pp. 15 sqq.), has many lines stressed 
on 7. Some of them have a monosyllabic sixth, such as :— 


Fletus longaevi rex regum misertus— 


and are possible derivatives of the Sapphic or Catalectic 
Iambic Trimeter. But such lines as :— 


Aeterni verbi concipies mortem, 
Anna tu gaude, quoniam nectalem 
esse nec credas, futurum hanc dicent 


suggest the Catalectic Dactylic Tetrameter as origin. 
Similarly, Mone II, No. 328 :— 


Terminum noctis aeternum aurora. . 
Sterilis parit, miratur natura. . 


Ibid., No. 329 :— 


Gratia plena, concipies Deum . 
Suscepit verba, respondens sic dicit . . 


Ibid., No. 330:— 


Purum vatem, habentem supremi 

alvo reclusum amore Maria 

montana Judae ascendens salutat 
festino gressu... . 

Mariae vocem Elizabeth audit 

exultat infans in utero clusus... 
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Ibid., No. 331 :— 


chorus coelorum, lux oritur nova .. . 
lacrimas fundens tu subiaces humo... 


Ibid., No. 333 :— 


Reginae coeli e domo delatum .. . 
Credimus pie sanctorum cum choris. . . 
Trinitas sancte suscipiens matrem 
Certis coronat ter denis centenis . . . 


Mone considers these poems to be twelfth-century 


French. 


VII. 


The Phalaeceus as used by Catullus has the scheme: 


de eT eee Da we. ie eae 


(if we accept the Choriambic scansion), with “break” at 

5 or 6, and stress on 10. [He allows a trochee or iambus 

in the first foot; this liberty is abandoned by later writers. ] 
If there is a ‘“‘break” at 5, the second hemistich 


ell ret Wi Pe 


does not differ, quantitatively or accentually, from the 
second hemistich of the Catalectic Iambic Trimeter. 

Boethius uses the Phalaeceus in 14, IJ1 4, III 10, and 
IV 4; stichically in I 4, III 10, in distichs with other 
metres in III 4 and IV 4. In I 4, the vast majority of 
the lines are “broken” at 6, and stressed on 4. In III 4, 
Ill 10, and IV 4 the lines are almost equally divided 
between those “broken” at 6 and those broken at 5, and 
all are stressed on 4. 

Boethius has, occasionally, a trochee or iambus in the 
first foot. 


The Phalaeceus is a favourite mediaeval metre. 
Hrabanus Maurus and W. Strabo use it for whole poems 
in the form “broken” at 6, although Strabo uses other 
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forms as well. Florus Lugdunensis similarly adheres 
generally to this form. Wandalbertus Prumiensis mixes 
indiscriminately the two principal forms, but also uses lines 
broken at 5 and stressed on 3 (of which there are a very 
few examples in Boethius, I 4). Wandalbertus has also 
a few lines broken at 6 and stressed on 5 (also found 
occasionally in Boethius, I 4), as in lines 1, 4 of the follow- 
ing typical passage: : 


Vere sume librum fide sacratum 
Sincera hunc reserans legensque mente, 
Scribendum tibi quem pio rogatu 
Hortatuque jubes, amice dulcis, 

Hoc nam gratificum libro videbis 
Digestum breviter tibi sciendi 

Questum cum replicans volensque munus 
De jusso inspicies labore tandem. . . 


[P.L. Aev. Car. III. p. 574.] 


Heiricus (Vita S. Germani) uses only the type broken 
at 6 and stressed on 4. 

Dudo’s Phalaecians are all of this type in his Versus 
ad Richardum Magni Richardi filium: 


O te magnanimum, pium modestum! 

O te praecipuum, timentem deum! 

O te magnificum, probum, benignum! 

O te mirificum, bonumque justum! 

O te pacificum, Deique prolem! 

O te munificum, sacrum, modestum.. . 


etc. 


Cf. Lib. III, Clio II. 


Delector lyrico boare metro, 
Is qualis fuerit comes verendus 
Et quanta viguit beatitate . . 


Quanquam flebile sit scribere scribam, 
Scribam, quod doleo, quod fleo moerens .. . 
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The rhythmical form would be 


é 4 é 
Ok 2 Se 90-98 Ee de DS 

4 

x 


‘ ‘ 
x20 x x x Ix x x x x (rarer)!?. 


P.L. Aev. Carol. IV, p. 259, De Geometrica is written 
Phalaecians : it begins :— 

Artis preposite brevi notatu 

Digestis titulis sagacis huius 

Germanam geometricam sequamur 

Insignem radio rotunditate 

Cum sperae solidae, peploque comptam 

Levorsum vario nitore picto .. . 


4 Terentianus Maurus defines the Phalaeceus :— 
Sed prima pedis ante lex tenenda est: 
Spondeon siquidem videmus istic 
Tanquam legitimum solere poni: 

Post hune dactylon, atque tres trocheos; 
Cui nomen quoque phaleco dederunt. 

Note that almost all these lines are stressed on 4 and all are broken 
at 5. 

Marius Victorinus distinguished the Phalaeceus broken at 6, 

Suleos hune retegunt comae latentes, 
from the ‘‘Ithyphallicus’’ broken at 5, 
Jamdudum tibi disserens probavi. 

But F. Mallius Theodorus says, ‘‘Metrum dactylicum Phalaecium 
hendecasyllabum constat ex spondeo, et dactylo, et tribus trochaeis,’’ 
and instances 

Fulgens divitiis et ore clarus. 

Servius says, ‘‘Phalaecium constat spondeo, dactylo, et tribus 

trochaeis, ut est hoe 
Hermus divitibus superbit undis,’’ 
and so, evidently, does not make the distinction. 

Atilius Fortunatanus makes a curious assertion: ‘‘ Hendecasyllabus 
Sapphicus flet Phalaecius immutato ordine.’’ 


Now how can iN aes Vee urs ta 3 te 
turn into Sot aes dwe tage? 
Or (if we reject choriambic scansion) how can 
turn into i eed Deu Pas arene 


I suppose he means by a rearrangement of the feet—which is true, but 
not helpful! 
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Most of the 44 lines are “broken” at 6, but there are 
exceptions, e.g., line 3 above, and such lines as: 
Haec tritas peragratione vectans . . . 
His crescit trahiturque longitudo .. . 
and such lines as 
In ductus gradiensque linearum . . 
Quae puncti capit inchoamen imo... 
In all lines broken at 6. or at 5, the stress falls on the 
fourth syllable, and also in some of the others. 
The stress falls on the seventh syllable or on the eighth 
syllable in approximately an equal number of lines. 


VIII. 


The Middle Ages favoured a metre which may be 
called a Catalectic Minor Asclepiad (or the first half of 
an Asclepiad with an Adonic for the second half). 


a Ola Ue & Fao oe Fe 


or 


ole ow. 8a wehe! 


[A trochee in the first foot is rare. ] 

In what respect does it differ from the Phalaeceus? 
The first hemistich is identical with the first hemistich of 
the Phalaeceus broken at 6 (neglecting the few lines with 
trochaic first foot). The difference is in the second 
hemistichs :— 


on a ee 
bie Beas ES 
The Catalectic Minor Asclepiad is distinguished by a 
long seventh syllable followed by a short eighth. 
We find it in Huchald’s Hymn to St. Theodoric 
(P.LAG. TV,.m% 479): 


Exultet domino mente serena 
Laudes ac jubilos contio nostra 
Solvens almifluis atque colendis 
Festis eximii Theodorici . . 
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Several examples are given in P. L. Aev. Carol. IV. 
E.g., Hymnus Sancti Landberti (p. 157) :— 
Fulges salvifico nomine martyr, 
Custos ecclesiae pastor et almae, 


Munis atque regis quam vice Petri, 
O Landberte, gerens proelia Christi . 


The fourth syllable is stressed unless the fifth and sixth 
form a dissyllable, in which case the fifth is stressed. The 
Planctus Hlotharii I Caesaris (c. 855) [P.L.A.C. IV, 
p. 1074] uses this metre :-— 


Caesar, tantus eras, quantus et orbis, 
Ab nunc in modico clauderis antro. 
Post te quisque sciat si ruiturum 

Et quod nulla mori gloria tollat ... 


[Cf. Sedulius Scot. Carm., I 9, II 4, in P. i. Aev. 
Carol. II1.] 


There is a decided tendency to stress on the seventh 
syllable in all these poems. In a poem, De Musica of the 
Codex Bernensis, CCCLVIII Sylloga [P.L. Aev. Carol. 
IV, p. 254], all the lines have stress on 7, although there 
is still a hesitation between stress on 4 and on 5. 


Rimans nexa poli culmina rectrix 

Istis sub numeris organa nectit, 

quis effulta modis musica vernat, 

Quae dicta est memoris filia mentis: .. . 


This is the metre of the much later Hymn for St. 
Samson of Baudri de Bourgueil (eleventh century). 


Sansoni superis associato .. . 


All lines are stressed on 7 : fifteen out of 25 are stressed 
on 4. 
This metre is mentioned by Garlandia (Mari’s edition, 
p. 63); he calls it Metrum Asclepiadeum adonicum, and 
cites 
O quam glorifica luce coruscans .. . 
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The hymn (Mone I, p. 383) 


O quam glorificam solum sedere 
is a further instance of this metre. 


We have thus the following accentual schemes derived 
from the Catalectic Minor Asclepiad :— 


4 ‘ 4 

x X XX XK X XX XX X 
4 
x 


» xX xX X x x | x x X x 
IX. 
The Alcaic Hendecasyllable 


Fhowts& Fe Wes ie w 


Vides ut alta stet nive candidum... 
Soracte nec jam sustineant onus .. . 


was used stichically by Prudentius (Perist. XIV) 


Agnes sepulchrum est Romulea in domo 
fortis puellae, martyris inclytae . 


in four-line strophes by Ennodius (ob. 521): 
Quae lingua possit, quis valeat stilus, 
Tantae triumphos virginis eloqui? 
Nunc, mente molles, discite, masculi, 
Exempla praestat,—sumite desides 


[Dreves: Anal. Hymn. L, 61.] 

The Alcaic is common in the Carolingian period and 
thereafter. It is found in the Hymnus in Assumptione 
b. Mariae Virginis [Anal. Hymn. XIV 104], perhaps 
written by Paulus Diacanus : 

Quis possit amplo famine praepotens 
Digne fateri praemia virginis, 
Per quam veternae sub laqueo necis 
Orbi retento reddita vita est? 

We find it in Almi prophetae progenies pia, and its 

accentual derivative in Angelus Domini Mariae nuntiat, 
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and Angelus Domini venit ad virginem [Poet. lat. aevi 
Carol. IV, pp. 474, 613]. 

The quantitative Alcaic must be stressed on 4 and 
broken at 5. It may be stressed on 10 or 9. We thus 
get two types :— 


(1) Vides ut alta stet nive candidum. 


(2) Permitte divis cetera, qui simul. 


An example of the mediaeval quantitative Alcaic is 
Mone III 647, In utroque festo S. Johan. baptistae (sixth 
century), 

PP aa A edie We aes Pag ad 

There are a few instances of dissyllabic ending, but 

most lines end with a trisyllable or polysyllable. 
Almi prophetae progenies pia 
Clarus parente et nobili patre 


quem matris alvus claudere nescia 
ortus perilis prodidit iudicem .. . 


All lines are broken at 5 and stressed on 4. 

Stress on 7 is more usual than stress on 8. 

The “rhythmical” derivative is exemplified by No. 666, 
De apostolis (sixth century) or No. 684, Petri et Pauli 
apostolorum (sixth century). ' 


Andrea pie, sanctorum mitissime . . 
Aurea luce et decore roseo... 


All lines are stressed on 4; all are broken at 5, and all 
have trisyllabic or polysyllabic ending. Another example 
of the “rhythmic” derivative of the Alcaic is Mone I 18/, 
Hymnus de resurrectione Domini (eighth century) : 


Refulgit omnis luce mundus aurea, 
perfusus aether innovat dulcidine, 
Astra jocundis coelum luminaris 
cinget per omne decus radiantia 
distillat aér balsamorum guttulas. 
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We have thus arrived at an accentual scheme, 


x Mee He KX 
or ‘ , 

Me 9 Coe) HE Se: SE ser dese x 
with “epic” ceasura. 

Quantitative Alcaics continued to be written till a much 
later date. Cf. Mone II 573 (p. 386): 

Virgo Maria, digna parens Dei 
Evae nocentis germine flebili . . . 
(144 lines, probably tenth century.) 

Sigebert of Gembloux (ob. 1112) wrote his Corona 
virginum in the Alcaic strophe, of which the first two lines 
are Alcaic Hendecasyllables . . . (unlike the hymns quoted 
hitherto, which are written wholly in Hendecasyllables). 

The Alcaic is not found stichically in the Middle Ages, 
but is found in four- or five-line strophes. (Becker is in 
error when he refers to “das Fehlen einer fiinfzeiligen 
Strophe,” Die Anfange der Romanische Verskunst, p. 10.) 


X, 


The Alcmannic or Hypercatalectic Dactylic Trimeter 
(also called Brachycatalectic Dactylic Tetrameter) has the 
scheme : 


avila wweo ba tarts 
as used by Prudentius, ¢.g., in Peristephanon iii: 
Nunc locus Emerita est tumulo... 


There is no fixed caesura, and no definite accentual 
pattern.” 


® Boethius used this metre, but with spondaic substitution, in IIT 6, 
as the second line of a distich: 
-wil_-wl_wly. 
There is only one ‘‘fvll’’ line: — 
Quid genus, et, proavos strepitis. 


According to Marius Victorinus (Gaisford, p. 177), the Dactyliec 
Tetrameter Brachycatalectic is found in Septimus Serenus. He quotes: 


Inquit amicus ager domino, 
Si. bene mi facias, memini. 
Pinea bracchia dum trepidant, 
Audio canticulum zephyri. 
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About 900 Abbo in his De Obsessa a Normannis 
Lutetia Parisiorum libri duo has an example of this metre 
in Vesiculi dactilici ad magistrum suum Aimoinum, where, 
however, there is a distinct tendency to “break” at 4 with 
stress on 3 and 8 :— 


O pedagoge sacer meritis 
Aimoine piis radians 
Digneque sidereo decore : 
Perrogitat matites liniens 
Ore pedes digitosque tuos, 
Cernuus Abbo tuus jugiter 
Sume botros, tibi quos tu fert 
Vitis adhuc virides; rubeant 
Imbre tuo radiisque tuis. 


[ Abbo perpetrates a few mistakes in quantity. ] 

Out of 22 lines, 8 are broken at 4 and stressed on 3. 
Of these, however, only three are stressed on 8 also. The 
rest have dissyllabic ending. Of the 22 lines, however, 9 


in all are stressed on 8, nine are stressed on 4, of which 
all are “broken” at 5 (except one “broken” at 6, and two 
“broken” at 4) and 13 in all are broken at 4, of which 
3 are stressed on 2 and two on 1, 

We are thus making towards an accentual scheme 


Now let us consider how such lines would be read in 
Gaul. It is well known that in Gaul proparoxytonic Latin 
words were read with the stress on the final syllable as 
well as on the counterpenultimate.- “Si afferma che da 
eta remotissima queste (le parole sdrucciole) vi (in Gallia) 
prendessero un altr’accento sull’ultima sillaba” (D’Ovidio, 
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Versificazione italiana, 1910 edition, p. 241). Thus, in 
Gaul, but not in Italy, such lines as 
Perrogitat | matites liniens . . 


would be read as indicated. 
Similarly, 


4 ‘ é 4 é 
Alterius | jubare, alterius . . 


Floruit has| mihi Parisius . . . 
[This oxytonic stress would not take place if an 
accented syllable followed, as in 


Nobilis urbs | veneranda nimis . . 
Agnita cujus|ut orbe vago... 
Sepiat ethera| palma volans . . .] 


Godescal uses this metre [P. L. Aev. Carol. IV 728]: 


O veneranda dei suboles, 
Inclita patris et effigies, 

Intime splendor et alme dies, 
Qui loca lumine cuncta reples, 
Totus et in genitore manes... 


In the first stanza four lines are stressed on 4. In the 
second 3 lines are stressed on 3 and all are “broken” at 4. 
There is still, however, a partiality for dissyllabic endings. 

W. Strabo uses it in a poem of 40 lines beginning :— 


Machabaeo minitante suis 
Hostibus, armaque terribili, 
Bellica consociante manu, 
Fulsit in aurealis, rapidus 
Sol clypeis, fulgente a chao. 


Obtinuit legio numerum 

Israel exsuperans cunei 

Quem validis inimica cohors 

Instituit prius agminibus 

Ut populum quateret Domini. 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XXVIII. E 
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Res manet haec imitanda piis 
Quos furor exagitare feri 
Daemonis invictus, aut retrahit, 
Quosque pericula saeva movent, 
Martis adhuc terebrare minas . 


Out of the first 15 and the last 5 lines, 9 are “broken” 
at 4. Of these, all but 2 are stressed on 2 (and thus, in 
a Gaulish reading, on 4 also).** 

Ph. Aug. Becker quotes part of a Hymn to St. Agatha 
of the tenth century [Dreves, Analecta Hymunica I 51, 
No. 34], quantitative with only a couple of metrical errors. 
There are seven stanzas of four lines each. 13 lines are 
broken at 4, including 3 lines of the type 

Pectore quam fuerat valido... 
of which 10 are stressed on 2 or 3. 17 lines are stressed 
on 8, 10, with dissyllabic ending, on 7. 
I quote part of the hymn :— 
Martyris, ecce, dies Agathae 
Virginis emicat eximiae, 
Qua sibi Christus eam sociat 
Et diadema duplex decorat. 
Stirpe decens, elegans specie, 
Sed magis actibus atque fide, 


Terrea prospera nil reputans, 
Iussa Dei sibi corde ligans, 


Fortior haec trucibusque viris 
Exposuit sua membra flagris 
Pectore quam fuerat valido, 
Torta mamilla docet patulo. 


Obtinuit legio numerum. . 

Quem validis inimica cohors 

Instituit prius agminibus 

Ut populum quateret Domini... 
Of course such lines as 

Quos furor exagitare feri 

Daemonis invictus aut retrahit 


are not stressed on 4. 
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Deliciae cui carcer erat, 

Pastor ovem Petrus hic recreat; 
Inde gavisa magisque flagrans 
Cuncta flagella cucurrit orans. 


Iam renitens quasi sponsa palo 
Pro miseris supplicet Domino, 
Sic sua festa coli faciat, 

Se celebrantibus ut faveat; ... 


The Hymn to St. Gregory, also mentioned by Ph. Aug. 
Becker [P. L. Aev. Carol. IV, No. 157] is similar. 

Of 48 lines, 24 are broken at 4, including six lines of 
the type, 


Inspicit et varia specie. 


36 lines have stress on 8, 12 have stress on 9 with dis- 
syllabic ending. 


I quote part of the hymn :— 


Praesulis egregii merita 
Gregorii rutilant titulis, 
Caelicolas quibus irradiat 
Terrigenas et ad astra levat. 


Germine praecluis et sophia 
Nobilior nituit studiis, 

Sedis apostolicae regimen 
Dogmate mellifluo moderans. 


Mente superna petens crucifer 
Pauperibus sua cuncta dedit, 
Vocibus angelicus meruit 
Unde cliens Domini bravia. 


Quis fuerit pater eximius, 
Spiritus ille docet domini, 
Corda patrum bene qui docuit, 
Munera cuius et hunc decorant. 
Semina dulcia praeco Dei 
Spargitat in populis monitis; 
De grege ne pereat aliquis, 
Multiplici pietate studet . . . 


E2 
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The Brachycatalectic Dactylic Tetrameter (quantita- 
tive) is used by Eugenius Vulgaris (early tenth century) in 


Rex erat unus in arce potens, 

Magnus et inclytus imperio; 

Omnia condidit eloquio, 

Secula fecit et ingenio;... (P.L.A.C. IV, p. 425.) 


There are five stanzas of five lines each (one line is 
missing in the second stanza). All lines are stressed on 4 
except 


Quem gravis (heu dolor) invidia.. . 
Plasma sui lacrimans repetit .. . 
Laudo, colo, voco, glorifico, 
Sanctifico, precor et timeo... 


Very few lines are, therefore, “broken” at 4: 


Vidit et hoc super indoluit, 

Carneus huc deus introiit 

Plasma sui lacrimans repetit . . . 

“Rex” ait “hic bonus est dominus.. . 

Laudo, colo, voco, glorifico, 

Sanctifico, precor et timeo. . 

The mysterious Lamentationes Oedipodis Thebarum 

Regis, ascribed by Garlandia, wrongly, of course, to 
Statius (!), is one of the earliest examples, probably, of 
the accentual derivative of the Brachycatalectic Dactylic 
Tetrameter. All lines are broken at 4; all are stressed 
on 3, with some exceptions, of the types 


”? 


Animam hanc .. . 
Solacio . . 

[Such lines as 
Solacio . . 
Supplicium . 
Quis hominum .. . 


would have, in a Gaulish reading, stress on 2, 4.]** 


“The first four lines are quoted by Garlandia. He calls the metre 
‘‘rithmus decasillabus iambicus,’’ and considers it to be ‘‘rhythmic,’’ 
not ‘‘metric.’’ The second stanza is quoted in Il Dettame Ritmico 
[both twelfth century]. The poem itself may have been written as 
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D’Ovidio quotes a Sequence on St. Eulalia, clearly 
imitated from Prudentius, of which part is written in 
accentual Brachycatalectic Dactylic Tetrameter. The 
apposite lines are :— 


Cantica virginis Eulaliae 
Concine cithara suavisona .. . 


Est opere quoniam precium 
Clangere carmine martyrum .. . 


Spiritus hic erat Eulaliae, 
Lacteolus, celer, innocuus . . . 


Nos quoque mundet a criminibus 
Inserat et bona sideribus . 


Stemate luminis aureoli . 


Break at 4 occurs in four lines out of nine; the stress 
falls on 8 in all lines. The sequence is certainly as early 
as the ninth century, since it was imitated in French in 
the ninth century. 


Mone (I, p. 400) quotes a poem (accentual) beginning : 


Lugentibus in purgatorio, 
qui purgantur ardore nimio 
et torquentur gravi supplicio, 
subveniat tua compassio, 


of which all the lines (48) are broken at 4, stressed on 
2 or 3, and on 8. 

A poem given in P.L. Aev. Carol. Il, p. 246, is an 
early specimen of the metre: 


Carmine psallere voce lyra.. . 


Most of the lines are stressed on 9, with dissyllabic 
ending, but almost all are stressed on 4. There are a 
number of lines broken at 4, of the types :— 


early as the eleventh century. Garlandia adds: ‘‘Iste modus rithmi 
autenticus ab antiquo tempore. Sed posset queri quare dicitur iambicus 
et non dactilicus. ’’ 
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move lupi furibundus, amens .. . 
non penetrat dolor interius, ... 

cedat amor lacrimantum hominum .. . 
Corporibus minimis inhians . . . 
Solvere rem fragilem facile est .. . 


In the first four stanzas there are only 4 lines out of 25 
with stress on 8, and only 5 broken at 4. 

A tenth-century accentual derivative is given by Dreves 
[ Anal. Hymn. II, No. 139]. 


Psallere quod docuit musica, 

Egregia manus Davidica, 

Psallere condiscat ecclesia, 

A Christo de Libano vocata, 
Sanguine cujus exstat redempta.. . 


In four stanzas of five lines each; there are seven lines 
only with stress on 9. 9 lines are broken at 4. 

This line in its strict form, with stress on 8, with break 
at 4, and stress on 2 or 3, is the favourite metre of the 
Mystery and Miracle Plays of the Middle Ages. 


The earliest known appearance of the metre in a play 
is in the Sponsus, e.g. : 
Ac ite nunc, ite celeriter, 
ac vendentes rogare dulciter 
ut oleum vestris lampadibus 
dent equidem vobis inertibus . . . 


The Tres Clerict of the Fleury series (twelfth century 
or earlier) is entirely written in this type of verse. 

In the four Latin plays on St. Nicholas of the 
Fleury MS., according to Albrecht [Four Latin Plays of 
St. Nicholas, 1935, p. 75], the “decasyllabic line forms 
81 per cent. of the accentual verse.” 

Albrecht states that the first half-line of four syllables 
is almost invariably trochaic.” He is mistaken. ; 


*T cannot accept his theory that ‘‘this line may even be considered 
a combination of a 4-syllable trochaic line with a 6-syllable iambic 
line.’’ He adds that ‘‘fully half the decasyllables in our Ms. have 
shifted stress after the caesura, introducing a dactyl to vary the 


effect’’(!). 
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There are many examples of stress on 2. 


Vos igitur quo uesci debeam . . . (Filius Getronius, 1. 121). 
et intra me talia dicere . . . (ibid., 1. 144). 

Huc uenio; non ibo longuis . . . (ibid., 1. 156). 
Consilium, hoc a me recipe . . . (Tres Filiae, 1. 33). 

ut senciat prima anxietas .. . (ibid., 1. 42). 

quam contulit prima natiuitas . . . (ibid., 1. 43). 

quod suficit nostre miserie . . . (ibid., 1. 48, 1. 96, 1. 149). 
Dic, filia, si tu vis nubere . . . (ibid., 1. 59). 

doloribus dolores addere . . . (ibid., 1. 79). 

periculum irreparabile . . . (ibid., 1. 81). 

obstrusus sit celestis additus . . . (ibid., 1. 84). 
submittere, pater, perpetue . . . (ibid., 1. 89). 

huic iuveni uenusto corpore . . . (ibid., 1. 108, 1. 161). 
consilium audire sustine . . . (ibid., 1. 122). 

et omnia ministrat omnibus . . . (ibid., 1. 128). 
omnipotens se diligentibus . . . (ibid., 1. 139). 

ne desperes propter inopiam (ibid., 1. 131). 

iob respice, pater, penuriam . . . (ibid., 1. 133). 

qui dedecus tollens infamie . . . (ibid., 1. 138). 


XI. 


A typical instance of confusion between quantity and 
stress is Kawezynski’s statement that, “on trouve parmi les 
Carmina burana des hendécasyllabes, qui n’ont pas de 
césure apres la cinquiéme, qui se rapportent donc 
nécessairement au métre phalécien,” and his citation, in 
support, of 

Nemus revivescit frondent frutices. 


Now the Phalaeceus has always stress on 10, and these 
lines have stress on 9, never on 10! (p. 133). He is 
mistaken too in saying that the Phalaeceus had no caesura 
(p. 131). It is ridiculous (p. 132) to attribute 


Andegavis abbas esse dicitur 
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to a rhythmic imitation of the Phalaeceus, but equally 
ridiculous to see a Phalaecean derivative in the Irish 


Vox paterna super Christum sonuit 
In columba spiritus apparuit .. . 


This metre, that of the Hymnum luricae, also known 
as Lorica Sancti Gyldae sapientis (eighth century?), is a 
rhythmic derivative of a quite different quantitative metre, 
if indeed it has any relation to any quantitative metre. 
The line is found imitated in Provencal and occasionally 
in Old French. 

The so-called Sapphics written by the Pléiade were not 
Sapphics at all. Discarding the spurious quantitative 
scansion affected by these writers (quantitative metres are 
impossible in French), the lines, e.g., of Baif : 


Toi, le prince Henri, qui, la France gardant 

Frére bien loyal, secourable 4 mon Roi, 

Maintenant ses droits, de ta mére suivis 
L’utile conseil, 


are accentual syllabic lines accented on 5 and 11 with a 
break after 5, in no way comparable to Sapphics. They 
are accented on 3 not on 4. Baif wrote two poems in this 
measure, Au Roi de Pologne (25 strophes), and another 
of 6 strophes. 

Ronsard’s so-called “ Vers Sapphiques,” 


Ny lage ny sang ne sont plus en vigueur, 

Les ardents pensers ne m’eschauffent le coeur : 

Plus mon chef grison ne se veut enfermer 
Sous le joug d’aimer . . ., etc., 


are in the same category. 
As Federzoni [Dei Versi e dei Metri italiani (1904)] 
says :— 


La strope saffica . . . suona al nostro orecchio come tre 
endecasillabi piani seguiti da un quinario (p. 125). 
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Thus, the translation of Horace II 4, 


Ne sit ancillae tibi amor pudori, 
Xanthia Phoceu! Prius insolentem 
serva Briseis niveo colore 

movit Achillem .. . 


D’un ancella l’amor no fia vergogna 
a te Xanthia Focéo; Briseide scliava 
col niveo color pria |’insuéto 

Achille prese . 


does not constitute a Sapphic stanza, because 


(1) the “break” is not at 5, 


(2) the stress is not always on 4. _ [It falls on 
ae ei 
But Carducci’s 
ombra d’un fiore é la belta, su cui 
bianca parpalla poesia volteggia : 
e co di tromba che si perde a valle 
é la potenza 


does constitute a Sapphic stanza. 

The “Sapphics” and “ Phalaecians,” written according 
to the system of Solerti (Manuale di Metrica classica 
italiana, 1886), are faulty for a similar reason. Solerti 
puts a stressed syllable where there is a long struck by the 
ictus in the Latin metre: this gives an entirely different 
accentual rhythm, and in no way reproduces the effect of 
the Latin metre. 


Thus for the Sapphic, 


esser parmi egual agli déi quell’uomo, 


which is accented on 1 3 5 in the first half, syllables which 
never bear the accent in Latin. Solerti’s “ Falecio,” 


mille baci ti prego dammi 0 bella 


is stressed on 1 3 6, but not on 4, which should bear the 
stress. 
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Carducci renders the Alcaic by lines like :— 


Come la bianca | stella di Venere 
ne l’april novo | surge da vertici, 


stressed on 4 broken at 5, with the second half stressed 
on 4 with sdrucciolo ending, corresponding to the Old 
French decasyllable with epic caesura, stressed at 4 in the 
first half and 4, 6 in the second. 

Chiabrera has, similarly .. . 


Apransi rose, volino zefiri 
L’acque scherzando contino Telide. . . 


T. B. RUDMOSE-BROWN. 


[I desire to thank Dr. W. A. Goligher, Vice-Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, for most kindly reading over 
the proofs of this article, and for many useful suggestions. 
If I have avoided many pitfalls, the credit is due to him. 
For any errors I, alone, am responsible. ] 


1% The so-called ‘‘decasillabo manzoniano,’’ 
S’odea destra uno squillo di tromba.. . 


stressed regularly on 3, broken at 4, stressed on 6 and 9, is of completely 
different character and origin. 





DELPHICA. 


(1) An inscription concerning Delphic charges. 


In 1905 Homolle published in Mélanges Nicole (pp. 
625 ff.) a liturgical inscription from Delphi. The reading 
of the letters seems to be undisputed, and the text is com- 
plete and without lacunae : 


ace AcAgoic PaceXirag rov weAavov Sdduer’ rb Sapdorov 
imra Opayuacg deApidec Ob ddeAdG, Tov SF Tdtov réropeg ddeArSe, 
Tyodiko Kai ‘loriato Oeapdvrov, ‘EpbAo apyovroc.! 


The general meaning of this does not present any 
serious difficulties. It is an agreement between the 
Delphians and Phaselites, whereby the latter are to pay 
seven drachmae and two obols publicly or four obols 
privately for the meAavdcg. Homolle interpreted this word 
very ingeniously by citations from Hesychiys, Photius, and 
Suidas to show that it could be equivalent in meaning to 
iPoldc, and, therefore, he connected the inscription with 
the lists of subscriptions towards the rebuilding of the 
temple at Delphi after its destruction in 373B.c.* The 
financial documents of the period show that some kind of 
proportional contribution was raised from the states and 
private individuals of the Greek world, and that different 
instalments of this sum were known as the first and second 
ede (a dialect form of the word o6PerASc). Hence 
Homolle suggested that this inscription (which could be dated 
epigraphically in the first half of the fourth century B.c. 


1For the forms SeAgides, etc., as accusatives, see Pomtow, B.Ph.W. 
1909, col. 764. Wilhelm (6.J. xiv, 232) wished to emend so as to read 
ti<v> Bauogiov and rov 5é idiev, an emendation which would suit with 
Homolle’s theory, but is otherwise unnecessary. 

*Cf. Fouilles, 111, v. 3, Ditt. Syll.? 239s. 
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or earlier) was the text of an agreement between Phaselis 
and Delphi, fixing a special scale of contributions for 
Phaselis. Liddell and Scott cite the inscription for this 
meaning of the word meAavdc. 

So far as I am aware, this interpretation of Homolk 
has not been explicitly criticized in any publication, 
Pomtow in 1909 published the inscription afresh in the 
Berliner Philologische Wochenscrift (col. 252), and there 
assigned it to the end of the fifth century, and described 
it vaguely as an agreement dealing with “Opferbeitrage.” 
At that time he was unaware that it had been previously 
published by Homolle, but later in the same volume 
(col. 746) he added one of his typical “‘ Nachtrage,” in 
which he noted sarcastically the- out-of-the-way character 
of the original publication, but appears to have dccepted 
tacitly Homolle’s interpretation. | Schwyzer included the 
inscription in his Dialectorum Graecarum Exempla Ep 
graphica Potiora (No. 322, p. 162), and, besides referring 
to the literature on the subject, glossed weAavég with such 
references to Dittenberger’s Sylloge as imply that it is an 
offering to the god.* He seems, like Pomtow, to have taken 
the agreement as general in reference, and not applying 
particularly to the contributions after 373 B.c. The only 
writer who explicitly dissents from Homolle’s interpreta 
tion is R. Flaceliére (Les Aetoliens a Delphes, p. 31, 
note 3), who in a footnote refers to this inscription, and 
describes it as “le tarif du pélanos que les cités doivent 
acquitter pour avoir le droit de consulter l’oracle.” It was 
this allusion which first called my attention to the existence 
of this document, and I have found a further point, which 
does not seem to have been published, and which would 
count heavily against the view that the agreement was 
about the subscriptions for the restoration of the temple 
after 373 B.c. ; 

Homolle’s theory turns entirely on the date of the im 


*Ditt. Syll.3 1046, 11, 1047, 11. One may add also 83, 36. 
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scription. This was fixed in the original document by the 
names of two officials of Phaselis and the Delphic archon, 
but these persons are otherwise unknown, and provide no 
evidence to us for the date. Epigraphically, it is possible 
to date the inscription in the last quarter of the fifth 
century with Pomtow; and even Homolle, though he argues 
for the later date, is evidently conscious that it could quite 
appropriately be placed forty or fifty years earlier. [I 
hope to show a more conclusive pointer to the earlier date 
in the sums of money mentioned in the agreement. These 
are expressed in Delphic currency, and, particularly in the 
case of the larger amount, are notable for the clumsiness 
of the sums which are not convenient round figures. The 
state has to pay 7 drachmae, 2 obols. How this sum 
was arrived at can be seen, if it is expressed in Attic 
drachmae. The Delphians used the Aeginetan standard, 
and at the usual rate of 73: 100, seven drachmae, two 
obols would be exactly equal to 10 drachmae (Attic).* 
The four obols, charged to the private individual, cannot 
be reduced so easily to an Attic equivalent; they ought to 
be of the value of nearly five and a half Attic obols. I 
take it that the Delphians settled on this figure in an 
attempt to express a tenth of the amount which the State 
had to pay—i.e., one Attic drachma. No sum in Delphic 
coins was the exact equivalent of this amount. Five 
Delphic obols were practically equal to one drachma (Attic), 
one obol: four Delphic obols were not quite half an obol 
too little. So, though the Delphians were slightly losing 
on the transaction by accepting four of their own obols, it 
was the nearest equivalent of the Attic drachma.’ If this 


‘See Head, Historia Numorum,’? pp. 341 ff. I have to thank Dr. 
J. G. Milne of Oxford and my colleague Mr. Johnston for reading my 
MS. and advising me on the questions of numismatics involved. 

‘It may be noted that until about 375 B.c. the Delphians do not 
appear to have issued coins of lower value than a single obol. The 
fact that this tariff does not reckon in fractions of the obol may be 
some further confirmation of its earlier dating. 
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explanation of the sums is correct, the agreement on the 
side of the Phaselites must have been based on the Attic 
standard. Now this supposition would have a direct 
bearing on the date of the agreement. Phaselis never 
coined on the Attic standard. In the period about 480 B.c, 
they used the Persian standard; in the time when they 
were subject to the Athenian empire their coinage was 
suspended; in the fourth century they employed an ap- 
parently unique standard with a stater of 153°2 grains of 
silver.” If one applies these data to the sums of the 
Delphic agreement, it is clear that neither the Persian 
standard nor the later Phaselite standard provides any 
convenient means of expressing seven drachmae, two obols 
(Delphic). Hence I suggest that on the basis of the sums 
named in the agreement the inscription can only be dated 
in the period when Phaselis was still in the Athenian 
empire and required to use its currency. The likely period 
is somewhere between 421 B.c. (the Peace of Nicias) and 
404 B.c. (the fall of Athens). 

On this supposition any connection between this weAavdg 
and the first and second ééeAé¢ of the period after 373 B.c. 
is quite excluded. It must instead, as R. Flaceliére has 
already suggested, be connected with the sacrifices 
obligatory on those consulting the oracle. This interpre 
tation would also seem a priori more probable. For the 
6d5eAd¢ was apparently an assessment arrived at as a result 
of an international conference, and one cannot see how the 
Delphians could have altered it by separate agreement for 
the benefit of one particular city. On the other hand, the 
management of the oracle was in the hands of the 
Delphians, not of the Amphictyony, and they could pre 
sumably allow a special dispensation from the usual tariff, 


®See Head, Historia Numorum,’ p. 696. For the Athenian decree 
enforcing uniformity of Money see Tod. GHI. 67, where it is dated 
about 423 B.c. But Segre (Clara Rhodos, 1x, 151-178) on the evidence 
of the Coan fragment would date it to the middle forties. 
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if they wished, just as they could grant wpopavreia, the right 
of precedence in consultation. 

The term wéAavog for the sacrifice offered by consultants 
is well attested by a contemporary reference. In the Jon 
of Euripides, when the Chorus enquires about admission to 
the temple, they are told: “If you have sacrificed a weAavég 
before the temple and seek to enquire anything of Phoebus, 
pass in to the sacrificial hearth.”* This play was probably 
produced in the years shortly after 421 B.c., and it shows 
that the first pre-requisite for those consulting the oracle 
was to offer a weAavd¢ outside the temple, apparently on 
the Altar of the Chians. The passage goes on to refer to 
animal victims slaughtered at the sacred hearth inside the 
building. One would naturally suppose that the weAavig, 
which represented the charge for admission, was to be 
obtained from the priests, and if it is the subject of the 
Phaselite agreement, it appears that a fixed charge was 
made at a high rate for states and a much lower rate for 
individuals. I take it that the victims offered within the 
temple may not have been specified in any tariff. It may 
have been understood that some offering must be made, 
but the rich could give many victims, the poor one. This 
supposition would suit with the moralizing tales of osten- 
tatious enquirers, who offered whole hecatombs, and would 
explain why, if the Phaselite agreement is concerned with 
the expenses of consulting the oracle, it does not mention 
anything except the weAavic. This offering will have been 
the only fixed charge, and presumably by this agreement 
the Phaselites secured a lower rate than that imposed on 


"LL 226 ff. On the interpretation of these lines, see Gow, J.HLS., 
XXXII, 1912, pp. 220ff. Cf. the inscription from Argos of the third 
century B.c. Schwyzer, no. 89, l. 12. @naipdsy ev ra pavrno Karec- 
xedagoay ois weAavuis KAantév. This document records the erection 
of an oracle-centre for Apollo Pythaeus, which, as the original editor, 
Voligraff, pointed out, was closely modelled on Delphi. The words 
quoted must mean: ‘‘they constructed a strong room in the oracular 
shrine, which could be locked, to contain the fees for consultations. ’’ 
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the general run of states. I take it that the proportion, 
ten to one, for state enquiries as against private enquiries 
may have been the conventional one. We cannot be sure 
what the normal charges were, but it would be quite 
probable that they were one Delphic drachma for a private 
enquirer and ten drachmae for an official embassy. These 
would be the nearest figures in whole drachmae to the 
Phaselite scale. On this hypothesis the Phaselites had 
secured a reduction of 27 per cent. from the standard rate, 

Dr. Milne has suggested to me that a Delphian tariff 
of ten drachmae for a public enquiry and one drachma for 
a private enquiry might have been fixed at an early date, 
when a drachma was not a coin, but a “handful” of iron 
rods—like those spits which Rhodopis dedicated to Apollo 
in the sixth century (Herod. II, 135, Plut. Moral. 400 F), 
Then, when various states fixed their own weight of silver 
to be accepted as drachmae, the Delphians may have been 
confronted with the problem of exchange-rates and local 
standards. It would probably pay in the end for the 
Delphians to stick to a fixed rate of a drachma, and accept 
what was a drachma at the home of each client; and to 
make matters clear they could state the equivalent in 
Delphian currency. Hence it is possible, alternatively, that 
this inscription does not represent a reduction of charges, 
so much as a re-statement of the tariff in view of a change 
in currency. Otherwise, the inscription might be an agree- 
ment made just after the Phaselites had perforce adopted 
the Athenian standard. Before that they had paid at a 
rate based on the “ Persian” standard, now by agreement 
they came in at the Attic rate. 

So far as I am aware, we are not informed of any 
other scale of charges for a Greek oracle, except that the 
hero Amphilochus in Cilicia gave responses at two obols 
each.* This was in imperial times, and the charge, as 
might be expected, appears to be much lower than the 


S Lucian, Alexander, p. 244. 
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standard rate at Delphi. If the present argument is 
correct, the Phaselite agreement, which we have discussed, 
is the best evidence available on the charges fixed by Delphi 
for consultants in the fifth century B.c. 


(2) The Sitalcas. 


The question of this statue of Apollo is perhaps worth 
further reconsideration. Let us begin by stating the 
evidence. The chief passage on this subject occurs in 
Pausanias’ description of Delphi. There (X, xv, 1) he 
mentions one of two statues of Apollo, which he describes 
thus: ro 6 ‘Auguctudvwy toriv, dre Dwxedarw emepyaZomévorc 
tov’ Geov thy ywpav iwéBarov xpnuatwv Cyuiav. 6 & 
’And\Awy obrog Kadsirae piv bd AsXpov Yrddrxac, péyeOoc 
8 mévre THY@Y Kal rpiakovTa ote. From this account we 
gather that in the late second century A.D. Pausanias saw 
at Delphi a colossal statue, over fifty feet high, and 
evidently made of bronze. It was stated by him to be the 
product of a fine inflicted by the Amphictyony on the 
Phocians for encroaching in cultivation on the sacred land 
of Apollo. 

Pausanias’ reference is regrettably vague. The most 
notorious instance of Phocian impiety against Apollo was, 
of course, in the Third Sacred War (355-346 B.c.), and 
one might be led at first sight to refer this statue to that 
occasion, as the modern commentators do without further 
discussion.*® But obvious objections also arise: it is odd, 
after the violent occupation of Delphi and the expropria- 
tion of its treasures in that war, to describe the offence 
for this purpose merely as encroachment on sacred land. 
Also, a little later in the same chapter, Pausanias mentions 
another statue of Apollo, apparently not of colossal size, 
which sounds much more clearly to be a dedication exacted 


°T take the estimate of a wjxus given in Pauly-Wissowa, s.n. 
See Hitzig-Bluemner and Frazer, ad loc. 
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as an atonement for the Third Sacred War. He writes 
of it ($7): wai GAAov Eornsav of ’Apguctboveg ’AT6AAWVa 
aro Tov adcKimarog TOU é¢ Tov Osdy trav Pwkiwv, and “the 
wrongdoing” par excellence of the Phocians was the 
seizure of Delphi in 356B.c. So the editors of Pausanias 
take it that this statue also was the product of a fine for 
the same offence as the Sitalcas. There is an evident 
peculiarity in converting the proceeds of the fine for one 
offence into two different statues of Apollo, one colossal, 
one apparently of normal size, set up in different parts of 
the sacred precinct. 

Plutarch does not help us much on this question. In his 
essay on “ The Oracles of the Pythia” (chap. XV, 401 c), 
he cites among other inscriptions on dedications at Delphi 
“the Amphictyons from the Phocians,” and modern editors 
suppose that this was attached to one or other of these 
two statues of Apollo, but it is impossible to decide which.” 
Much more helpful is a story in Diodorus Siculus 
(XVI, xxxiii, 1), which seems to refer to the larger statue. 
According to him, when Onomarchus succeeded Philomelus 
as general of the Phocians during the Third Sacred War, 
he was considerably encouraged by a dream which he had 
seen. He dreamt “that with his own hands he was 
moulding to a greater height that colossal statue of bronze 
(rov KoXotrov tov yxa\xovv) which the Amphictyons had 
dedicated in the precinct of Apollo, and that he made it 
much bigger. So he supposed that it portended from the 
gods that increase of glory would come about through his 
generalship. But the truth was not so, but contrariwise; 
on account of the fact that the Amphictyons had dedicated 
the statue from the fine inflicted on the Phocians (who 
had sinned against the temple and been fined for that 
reason), this significance was that the fine of the Phocians 


"Of. Ditt. Syll.2 223, where Pomtow prints this as an inscription, 
remarking that it has not yet turned up! 
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would receive increase we the hands of Onomarchus : 
which also took place.” 

it is hard to doubt that aie statue of Apollo mentioned 
in this passage was the Sitalcas. Yet, if this identification 
is accepted, we have an evident indication that this Apollo 
had been constructed, and therefore the fine paid before 
the end of the Third Sacred War. So it could not have 
been a punishment for the Phocian impiety in seizing 
Delphi in 356B.c. Of course, it is easy to make light of 
the story in view of the fact that it turns on an alleged 
dream. This kind of narrative reminds one of the less 
probable parts of Herodotus’ history. But investigation 
has shown that the sources of Diodorus’ account of the 
Third Sacred War are contemporary authorities such as 
Ephorus, and the sensational stories which he tells about 
the Phocian generals were evidently current immediately 
after the events. This story about Onomarchus may be 
fact or it may be fiction, but, in either alternative, it was 
almost certainly current just after the end of the Sacred 
War.”* Hence it is impossible that it could be wrong on 
the date of the erection of the Sitaleas. No one at that 
time could have accepted a tale in which Onomarchus was 
supposed to dream that he touched a statue which actually 
had not been erected till some years after his death. Hence 
there can be no connection between the Sitalcas and the 
fines exacted from the Phocians after the Third Sacred 
War. 

The argument which has here been stated was set out 
in a similar form by Schober in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, 


“The text is evidently corrupt, but as Fischer writes in his Apparatus 
criticus :—‘‘totius loci sententia aperta, sed verba confusa.’’ I have 
translated his emendation. Wesseling and Madvig had earlier proposed 
emendations of similar meaning, and the general sense in any must 
agree with that required for the present theory. 

* Of. eg. N. G. L. Hammond, Cl. Qu. Xxx, p. 150, who in analysing 
the xvith book of Diodorus assigns this chapter to a source in Ephorus 
(Demophilus). 
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Supplementband V, columns 90 and 91. Actually, the 
same theory had occurred separately to the present writer 
when working over the evidence for Delphic history in this 
period. But, while agreeing heartily with the negative 
side of Schober’s arguments, he must decline to follow him 
into his positive conclusions. According to Schober, the 
occasion for the erection of the Sitalcas must be transferred 
to the years just before the Third Sacred War.** Diodorus 
Siculus (XVI, xxiii, 3) records that the Phocians at that 
time were convicted of having encroached on the sacred 
land, and were condemned to pay a fine of many talents. 
Schober suggests that this fine was actually paid, and the 
statue erected from this money. This assumption is, of 
course, entirely in contradiction to our literary authorities. 
They tell us that it was deliberately to evade the payment 
of this crushing fine that Philomelus induced the Phocians 
to seize Delphi. It makes nonsense of the run of events, 
if we are to suppose that the fine was paid and the statue 
erected before Philomelus took action. Especially, one 
may remark that Schober has scarcely envisaged the 
practical difficulties of his solution. The Sitalcas, a bronze 
statue fifty feet high, would take several years to cast, 
assemble, and place in position, and even the contract for 
its design and construction could not well have been let 
out before the money had been received. It is quite 
incredible that all these operations had taken place before 
Philomelus seized Delphi on account of the fine. The 
Phocian payment would have been quite an event of the 
past when he raised the signal of revolt. 

If we are to find an occasion for the erection of the 
Sitalcas, we must remove it altogether from the period of 
the Third Sacred War. I suggest that it was an outcome 
of the Second Sacred War. This period of Delphic 
history has been very scantily treated by our literary 


“Cf. Georges Daux, Pausanias @ Delphes, p. 161, who guardedly 
notices Schober’s criticisms. 
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authorities,*° and much of its main lines is still con- 
jectural. Apparently as a consequence of the Battle of 
Oenophyta (457 B.c.) and the growth of Athenian influence 
in Central Greece, Delphi was occupied by the Phocians. 
This occupation was challenged about 449 by the Spartans, 
who managed for a short time to reinstate the Delphians 
in control of the sanctuary, but they were once more ousted 
in favour of the Phocians by an Athenian expedition under 
Pericles. How long this Phocian control of Delphi con- 
tinued, or when it was overthrown, is nowhere stated by our 
authorities. Evidently, by the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian War (431 8B.c.) the Delphians were supreme there, 
and were generally favourable to Sparta and hostile to 
Athens. So it is usually supposed that the Phocian 
occupation ended as a result of the defeat of the Athenians 
at Coronea (447 B.c.). 

The circumstances in which the Phocians were com- 
pelled to abandon Delphi at that time are completely 
unrecorded, and also any consequences which fell on them 
for their presumption in occupying the sacred territory. 
One may suggest, however, that it would be very im- 
probable that they escaped scot-free. Evidently the 
situation differed from that in 346 .B.c., in so far as the 
Phocians were presumably not reduced to surrender after 
a long war, and had not been guilty of any misappro- 
priation of the sacred dedications. Probably they 
evacuated Delphi quietly; but for their sacrilegious 
occupation they were liable to be accused before the 
Amphictyonic Council, and the majority of that body would 
be likely at the time to be hostile to Athens and Phocis. 
If we suppose that this charge was brought up, and that 
the Phocians were condemned to pay a heavy fine, we have 
the exact circumstances that would suit the erection of the 
Sitalcas. 


™ Thue, 1, 112, Philochorus, fr. 88 ap. Schol. Aristoph. Aves, 558, 
Plut. Per, 21, Strabo, 1x, 423. 
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It would be then, exactly as Pausanias described it, the 
outcome of a fine inflicted on the Phocians for encroaching 
on the sacred land. That the charge was made ap- 
proximately in this form would be intelligible. For the 
Phocians to exercise political control of Delphi was perhaps 
not an offence in sacred law, but any irregularity in the 
use of Apollo’s consecrated lands could be made the basis 
of a charge of impiety. The period was a very appropriate 
one for the erection of such a statue. Not very long 
before, at a date which cannot be fixed with precise 
accuracy, the Athenians had set up the so-called Athena 
Promachos. It was approximately the same height as the 
Sitalcas, and, judging from the fragmentary inscription 
of accounts which has been connected with it, it took 
about nine years to build, and cost some eighty talents.” 
Thus we find a close analogy to suggest for the Sitalcas, 
both its approximate cost and the time needed for its 
construction. If the theory here submitted is correct, it 
was probably finished in the period of peace, just before 
the Peloponnesian War. The only point that needs 
explanation is how it survived the next century. The 
landslide which devastated the temple in 373 B.c. must have 
passed close to its base, if it stood, as has been conjectured, 
close to the monuments of Gelo and Hiero."’ Still more 
fortunate was its escape from the violent acts of Philomelus 
and Onomarchus. They might have been expected to 
wreak vengeance on any spoils exacted by the Amphictyony 
from the Phocians. But their chief attention was paid to 
the offerings of gold and silver, and the Sitalcas may have 
presented too big a task for demolishing. 

*Its height is never stated in figures by our literary sources, but 
archeologists have made calculations from the size of its base, which 
can be conjectured from the remains on the Acropolis. Michaelis (cf. 
Busolt, Gr. Ges. 111, 449) estimated its height at about 9 metres (30 
feet), including the base, but others suppose more. Dinsmoor (4.J.A,, 
XXv, 1'921, p. 118) connects with its construction I.G, 1°, 338. See also 
Meritt, Hesperia, v, 362-373. 

Cf. Schober and Daux, cit. supra. 
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The view that the Sitalcas** was a penalty for the 
Phocian encroachment in the fifth century B.c. leaves 
still unaccounted. for the other statue of Apollo which 
Pausanias mentions. This evidently remains to be con- 
nected with the Third Sacred War. It must not be taken 
as surprising that the Amphictyons erected a smaller 
monument after this much more serious offence and heavier 
penalty. The bulk of the Phocian indemnity after 346 B.c. 
was evidently directed towards the completion of Apollo’s 
temple and the more necessary replacements. They only 
spared a moderate sum towards establishing a permanent 
memorial of the Phocian sacrilege. 


(3) The Persian shields on the temple of Apollo. 


When Pausanias described the exterior decorations of 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi (X, xix, 4), he recorded 
that “above the architraves was golden armour: the 
Athenians dedicated the shields (ao7iée¢) from the action 
at Marathon, the Aetolians those on the back of the 
temple and the left-hand side, which are Galatians’ armour : 
their shape is practically that of the Persian light shields 
(yéppa).” Evidently these spoils were arranged one on 
each metope on all four sides. The Athenian dedication, 
as the earlier, had occupied the front and the north (right- 
hand) side, which were the most frequented aspects of 
the building. The Aetolians, making their offering after 
their victory over the Celts in 279 B.c., had arranged their 
trophies symmetrically on the back and the remaining side. 

The name has been interpreted as from the roots of oiros and 
ddadkeiv, ie., ‘‘corn-protector.’’ But this is somewhat inappropriately 
connected by modern scholars with the statue’s origin as a fine for 
encroachment on the sacred land. For the land was untilled, and it is 
hard to see how by guarding it Apollo would be ‘‘corn-protector.’’ 
Hence I have wondered whether instead there could be any connection 
with the Thracian itdA«ns. Did the Delphians in 429 see some 
fancied resemblance between the statue and the Thracian chieftain who 
was threatening Macedon? 
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The French excavators found one slab from the outer 
surface of a metope on which the outline of a shield can 
clearly be traced as marked by the difference in 
weathering.*® 

So far there seems no doubt in the accuracy of 
Pausanias’ description, but his statement that the Athenian 
spoils were from the battle of Marathon is open to serious 
objection. Aeschines in his speech against Ctesiphon 
records with some considerable personal satisfaction the 
events leading up to the Fourth Sacred War, and mentions 
these shields in that connection (III, 116). According to 
him, the Athenians had replaced the golden shields on the 
new temple, and had added “the appropriate inscription— 
“The Athenians, taken from the -Medes and Thebans, 
when they fought against the Greeks.’” This restoration 


had been made shortly before the autumn meeting of the 
Amphictyony in 340 B.c. Ever since 373 B.c., when the 
temple had been devastated by what was probably a 


landslide following on an earthquake, the process of re- 
building had been going forward by slow stages. The 
Third Sacred War (355-346 B.c.) had caused serious 
interruptions in the work, but it had been resumed with 
vigour on the return of peace, and evidently by 340 B.c. 
the temple had been completed sufficiently for the shields to 
be put back to their original places on the metopes. Probably 
some of the shields had been dislodged by the original 
catastrophe, and any which remained in position would 
have been removed during the period of reconstruction. 
Also some of them at least may have needed to be repaired, 
and all will have been regilded and reinscribed. The 
words of the inscription, as quoted by Aeschines, were 
presumably a repetition of the original phrases engraved 
on the spoils at their first dedication. Aeschines describes 
them as “appropriate,” because, owing to his own political 


See Fouilles de Delphes, 1, La terrasse du temple, F. Courby, 
fig. 18, for a photo of this metope. 
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bias, any manifesto against Thebes appealed to him. Here 
the insulting conjunction of Medes and Thebans and the 
allusion to the fact that the Thebans fought against the 
Greeks can only refer to the battle of Plataea. There 
were no Thebans on the Persian side at Marathon. So 
we are faced with an evident contradiction between 
Pausanias and Aeschines. Unless (as seems absurd) we 
are to suppose that Aeschines’ version of the inscription 
was a malicious forgery, Pausanias was wrong. The 
Persian spoils were not from Marathon, but from Plataea; 
and it is wisest to follow Aeschines in this attribution. 

Pausanias’ mistake was natural enough, when one con- 
siders how by his day the battle of Marathon had taken 
on a special lustre in tradition which made all the other 
victories of the Persian wars seem pale. But one may 
well wonder whether Pausanias might not have had more 
justification for his error than appears at first sight. If 
in his day the shields still bore legibly the inscription which 
Aeschines had quoted, it would have been a serious piece 
of negligence on the part of the Delphic guides or 
Pausanias, as sight-seer, to attribute them to Plataea. But 
a further consideration of what we know about these 
shields or can conjecture about them will suggest that in 
Pausanias’ time the inscription may well have run some- 
what differently. 

First, there are the circumstances in which Aeschines 
mentioned the shields. The subject of their replacement 
on the temple was raised at the Amphictyonic meeting in 
340 B.c. by a delegate from Ozolian Locris, who proposed 
that a fine of fifty talents should be inflicted on the 
Athenian state because it had replaced the shields before 
the rite of atonement.” The exact point of the charge is 
never explained by Aeschines, and modern scholars are 


” The reading is different in our chief Mss., but Blass and Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff (Aristoteles und Athon, 1, 36) agree in accepting 
eapecao@a. 
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unable to elucidate it by other evidence. It would appear, 
however, that before the restored temple was considered 
fit for ordinary use, some ceremony of atonement was to 
be performed. After the sensational destruction of the 
greater part of the building in 373 B.c., the wrath of the 
gods must be averted before the site was employed again 
for its ordinary functions as a shrine. The temple was not 
actually completed till 330 B.c.** So the premature action 
of the Athenians would be taken as a direct affront to 
Apollo, and made them liable to a charge of impiety and 
a heavy fine. Such we may suppose were the outward 
circumstances in which the shields from Plataea had been 
rededicated on the temple. 

But the question of sacred law no doubt covered a 
deeper aspect of Athenian and Locrian policy. Why 
should the Athenians have been in any haste to put back 
the shields before the temple was finished? Clearly some 
one intended to make a gesture against the Thebans by 
calling marked attention to the Athenian trophies won from 
them, and emphasizing the distasteful fact that the Thebans 
had medized in the Persian wars. Since the Oropus 
incident (366), the Thebans had been very unpopular with 
the majority of the Athenians, but under the threat of 
Philip’s dominance Athens and Thebes were being forced 
closer together. Those, however, who opposed Demos- 
thenes’ policy of rapprochement between the two cities 
would not have stopped at embittering relations by a policy 
of pinpricks. We may see in the premature replacement 
of the shields an attempt to challenge Theban resentment. 
This view is made all the more plausible when one notes that 
in this year (340/39 B.c.) two of the four Athenian repre- 
sentatives at Delphi were Meidias (notorious for his assault 
on Demosthenes in 348 8.c.) and Aeschines (prosecuted 
unsuccessfully by Demosthenes in 343 B.c. for misconduct 


4 Of, Ditt. Syll.3 289, which is usually accepted as an indication that 
the consecration was in this year. 
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on the embassy). It appears that Demosthenes’ opponents, 
ousted from their leading position in politics, were attempt- 
ing to strike back at their enemy’s policy under the cover 
of religion. 

This interpretation of Aeschines’ presence at Delphi in 
340 B.c., and the supposition that he was already interested 
in the restored inscription on the shields, might further 
explain the evident enthusiasm with which he threw him- 
self into his opposition to the Locrian charge of impiety. 
He may have seen in it an indirect retort by Thebes to 
the gesture of the shields. For Thebes and the Ozolian 
Locrians had been in close co-operation at the beginning 
of the Third Sacred War, and were probably still on the 
best of terms. It would be more effective for Thebes to 
counter the insult by employing another state to raise a 
charge of impiety against Athens rather than to attempt 
to reply directly, since the accuracy of the inscription could 
not be contested, however tactless it was. 

Of course, when recounting his action to an Athenian 
jury nine years later, Aeschines found it expedient to 
suppress any mention of personal interest in the question, 
and chose instead to stress his championship of the cause 
of Athens against Locris. He had met attack with attack, 
and had levelled against the Locrians the far more serious 
charge of encroaching on the sacred land of Apollo—the 
Crisaean plain which, subject to a curse, was left only for 
the pasturage of the god’s flocks and herds. This counter- 
offensive succeeded in diverting attention from the original 
question of the shields, and Aeschines tells us that no more 
was said on that subject. But one may ask: Were they 
left in position on the temple with this provocative in- 
scription on them? 

No positive evidence is available on the subject, but 
two considerations suggest it was improbable. First of 
all, it would have been somewhat imprudent for the 
Athenians to have left the shields on the temple, if their 
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presence there laid the Athenians open to a serious charge 
of impiety. The subject had been shelved, but an enemy 
of Athens, such as Philip, might have chosen to raise the 
question afresh at the next meeting of the Amphictyony. 
Hence the wisest course would have been to remove the 
offensive reminder, if this had not already been done, 
Secondly, the situation in the period from the autumn of 
339 B.c. till the summer of 338, when the battle of 
Chaeronea was fought, would have been very unfavour- 
able for the maintenance of such a dedication on Apollo's 
temple. The alliance between Athens and Thebes had 
been concluded, and to protect their countries from Philip’s 
invading army the allies had occupied the territory of 
Delphi and Amphissa, and were holding the line of Mount 
Parnassus and the pass into Doris. The defence was 
entrusted to a force of ten thousand mercenaries under 
the combined command of Proxenus of Thebes and Chares 
of Athens, who operated over this area. Delphi must 
for the time have been in their hands, and it would have 
shown a remarkable forbearance, if they had allowed the 
shields to remain in position, if they were still there. 
These are only general arguments from probability : it 
is impossible to demonstrate that the shields were not left 
as placed in 339. But if one takes it as probable enough 
that they were withdrawn pending the completion and 
reconsecration of the temple, an interesting conclusion 
follows. The temple was reconsecrated in 330 B.c., and 
by that time Thebes had been blotted out of Greece. 
Alexander had taken and destroyed the city in 336 B.c., 
and his ruthless action made a deep impression on the 
Athenians as on other Greek states. The strength of 
sympathy felt for the Thebans can be judged from the 
way in which Aeschines attempts unscrupulously to exploit 
it in the same speech against Ctesiphon. Hence it is quite 
incredible that the Athenians in the period after 336 
would have allowed such a gratuitous insult to the fallen 
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Thebans as the inscription which had earlier been used. 
Either the shields would have been reinscribed in a different 
fashion or else they would not have been restored at all. 
A passage in Plutarch’s Life of Demetrius Poliorcetes 
(chap. 13) may be cited to suggest that the replacement of 
the shields was postponed for many years. Plutarch is 
recording the extravagant and impious flatteries lavished by 
the Athenians on Demetrius, whereby they placed him on 
a level with the gods, and he reproduces a verbatim copy 
of a decree proposed by Dromoclides of Sphettus. It was 
drafted in a form modelled on that used when authorising 
a public consultation of the Delphic oracle. Demetrius, as 
if he were Apollo, was to be asked to deliver a response 
on a question of ritual. The subject was the restoration 
of the shields at Delphi. What shields these were is not 
further explained, but evidently it was a moot question in 
307 B.c. how they were to be restored: the exact wording 
of the enquiry was how it might be done “most piously 
and most excellently and most speedily.” Though, of 
course, there may have been other shields than the spoils 
of Plataea dedicated by the Athenians at Delphi and in 
need of restoration at this time, on the present theory the 
“restoring to their place” ** (awoxataorasic) of the shields 
from Plataea would have a special significance, and be a 
subject on which an oracular response was particularly 
necessary. Their previous restoration had not been pious 
and it had been too speedy. Possibly for more than thirty 
years they had been stored in some such place as the 
Athenian treasury at Delphi or the Athenian Portico. In 
307 they could decently be brought out again. The in- 
discretion of 340 was conveniently forgotten, and Thebes 
“=Pomtow (P.W. Suppl. Band tv, col. 1307) puts forward the 
conjecture that these shields had been taken just previously in the 
expulsion of Demetrius of Phaleron and were to be placed in the Stoa 
of the Athenians. But by quoting Plutarch’s introductory comment 


instead of the original decree he overlooks the crucial word, awoxaraotaots, 
which proves that at any rate the shields were not recent spoils. 
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had been lately rebuilt (316.8.c.). So the shields might 
suitably be put up to decorate the temple. But also one 
may surmise that the Athenians did not repeat the previous 
offensive inscription. It was probably abridged to read 
simply: ‘“ The Athenians, spoils from the Medes.” In 
this form it was known to Pausanias and his informants 
in the second century A.D., and by then naturally the 
reference was assumed to be, not to Plataea, but to 
Marathon—the great Athenian victory over the Persians. 

The history of this dedication, which has been sketched 
here, is largely built on hypothesis, but it is no harm to 
point out how our few scattered references to the subject 
can be combined into a single account. Pausanias’ mistake 
has been indicated, but also the origin of it has been 
explained. It is entirely in accordance with the results of 
recent research, such as. Georges Daux’s Pausanias @ 
Delphes, that the periegete should be right in his obser- 
vations, but sometimes misled in the conclusions which 
could be drawn from them. 


H. W. PARKE. 





COMMERCIAL RESTRICTION AND MONETARY 
DEFLATION IN 18ta CENTURY IRELAND. 


“WHETHER there was ever in any part of the world a 
country in such wretched circumstances, and which, at the 
same time, could be so easily remedied, and nevertheless 
the remedy not applied” (p. 94, No. 79, Hone’s Edition 
of The Querist). 

It is evident from the above quotation that Bishop 
Berkeley thought the remedy for the national economic 
distress of his time was well within the power of the Irish 
Government, in spite of the limitations of its constitutional 
authority. In this view he differs from most of his con- 
temporaries and from all modern writers. Berkeley was 
profoundly right in thinking that Ireland was to a much 
greater extent the victim of mercantilist monetary thought 
(or prejudice) at home than of mercantilist commercial 
policy abroad.. But the problem which confronted 
Berkeley and his country in the 20’s and 30’s of the 
eighteenth century was very different from the problem of 
its earlier years. It was created just as much by the 
failure of the Irish Government to establish such prices 
for gold and silver in all its forms as would keep con- 
venient coins of both metals in constant circulation, as by 
the absence of a national mint or the effect of the com- 
mercial restrictions in causing a deflation of the metallic 
currencies. 

Doubtless the tendency of the latter to become depleted 
had a deflationary effect on the national price level, but 
it had this effect only because contemporary mercantilist 
opinion was incapable of conceiving money apart from 
gold and silver. It was against such opinion that Berkeley 
directed the main part of his penetrating analysis of the 
nature of money. 
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Even Berkeley fails to appreciate the supreme signi- 
ficance of the currency change of June, 1701, which, in 
the present writer’s opinion, was the immediate cause that 
precipitated the depression. 

It may be shown in detail that the commercial restric- 
tions were not enough to account for its intensity, especially 
in the first three decades of the century. 

Apart from the Navigation Acts, to which Irish com- 
merce had adjusted itself by 1700, the chief commercial 
restrictions were : (1) The woollen goods export prohibition 
Acts of 1698-99. (2) The cotton goods import duties 
imposed by England in the reigns of William and Mary, 
Anne and George I. (3) The Act of 19 George II pro- 
hibiting the export of Irish glass. (4) The Act of 
9 Anne prohibiting the import of hops except from Britain. 
(Dr. Alice Murray, Commercial Relations between England 
and Ireland, ch. tv and v.) Restrictions imposed after 
the reign of Queen Anne fail to account for the economic 
situation in the first decade of the century, and in any case 
to nip a promising infant industry like glass or cotton in 
the bud could not dislocate a national economy. 

By far the most important of these restrictions was the 
restriction on the export of woollen goods. At the end of 
the seventeenth century the export of woollen goods was a 
small but increasing element in a total export trade of 
nearly one million pounds (Irish) (Dobbs’ Essay on the 
Trade and Improvement of Ireland, Dublin, 1729, p. 5). 
According to Dr. Alice Murray (op. cit., p. 104), Ireland 
at this time still imported a good deal more old drapery 
than she exported, and a great variety of woollen stuffs 
continued to be manufactured in the country for the home 
market. “ The fact that the prohibition placed by England 
on the exportation of Irish woollen goods did not destroy 
the industry goes some way to prove that the woollen 
manufacture might have become a source of wealth to the 
country, and that an immense injury was inflicted on 
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Ireland by English interference with this branch of trade” 
(ibid., pp. 104-105). Without denying the reality of the 
injury or the iniquity of the policy, it seems clear that 
even the woollen industry was still more a potential than 
an actual source of wealth, and it is all the more difficult 
to understand how the destruction of some small fraction 
of this industry (the export part) could devastate the 
national economy. 

The reasons for believing that the depression came 
about immediately after the currency change of June, 1701, 
rather than immediately after the woollen legislation of 
1698-99, may be briefly summarised. 

The revenue returns for the years 1695 to 1706 show 
receipts from taxation as follows: 


£244,000 (Irish) 1701... £452,000 (Irish) 
306,000 1702... 375,000 
341,000 1703... 330,000 
412,000 1704... 351,000 
527,000 1705... 366,000 
525,000 1706... 392,000 


(Irish Commons Journal, vol. 11, pt. 2.) 


After the Irish Parliament’s Woollen Act of 1698 
revenue in 1699 nevertheless rose by £115,000 (Irish). 
After the English Parliament’s more drastic Act of 1699 
revenue in 1700 only fell by £2,000. But in June, 1701, 
the currency was deflated, and the revenue of that year 
was down by £73,000 on the 1700 level, and in 1702 by 
£77,000 on the 1701 level. 

The failure of these revenue returns to react to the 
alleged fatal injury of 1698-99 first made the present writer 
suspect that there was something wrong about the usually 
accepted view of the importance of the commercial 
restrictions. 


HERMATHENA—VOLY* XXVIII. G 
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In a country situated as Ireland was in the eighteenth 
century any improvement in financial prosperity was 
immediately reflected in a tendency of the rents paid by 
the ultimate cultivators of the soil to rise, and this rise was 
projected in due course all along the hierarchy of landed 
interests. Conversely, the best evidence of commercial 
depression was a stationary or falling tendency of rental 
values. It must always be remembered in this connection 
that the ultimate cultivators of the soil were for the most 
part tenants-at-will or short-term lessees, and, therefore, 
absolutely at the mercy of the landlord classes, between 
whom and them there was none of that sense of social 
solidarity which in England softened the asperity of the 
cash nexus. 

Consequently, to inspect the terms on which leases were 
renewed by head landlords, at any given date, is to obtain 
an insight into contemporary opinion about present and 
prospective agricultural values. 

The General Registry of Trinity College, Dublin, con- 
tains frequent records of the renewal of such leases, and 
some of them occur in these critical years at the beginning 
of the century. The renewal of the lease of the Ballywyer 
and Castlecreig estate on November 13th, 1699, provided 
for an increase of the rent from £33 17s. Od. to £40 on 
November Ist, 1700. On page 360 of the General Registry 
(1640-1740) there is an entry under date November 11th, 
1699, which gives the rents paid by under-tenants of the 
College on the Killmacrennan Estate. It should be noted 
that sometimes, as on this estate, more than one inter- 
mediate landlord intervened between the College and the 
ultimate cultivators. Thus, Coll. Hamilton was a lessee 
of the College, and had sublet part of his holding to 
Captain Sampson, another part to John Breading, etc., etc. 
Captain Sampson is noted in this record as paying Coll. 
Hamilton £60 yearly, while Captain Sampson’s tenants 
paid him £128. In other cases the figures are £16 and 
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£31 15s. Od., £6 and £14, £8 and £10. Apparently, there 
was no fixed ratio relating these rents; but it is obvious 
that the head rent paid to the College was less than half 
the rent paid by the ultimate cultivators. 

Of greater interest in this connection is the statement 
that “ Captain Sampson renewed his lease this yeare and 
gave sixtie guineys fine to Coll. Hamilton. John Breading 
renewed his lease this yeare and gave fiftie pounds fine to 
Coll. Hamilton which the tenants raised for him.” A 
further record states that for the last six years of Coll. 
Hamilton’s lease John Breading’s rent is to be £60 instead 
of £50, the petty landlord of Castleginan is to pay Coll. 
Hamilton £10 instead of £6, that of Glencully £10 instead 
of £8, etc. <A final note is added: “That as ye petty 
Landlord’s rent rises so does ye under Tenants’ too. Capt. 
Sampson set a part of his lease to one Mr. McSwine who 
has ten pounds profit p. ann. by it.” 

All this clearly indicates that in November, 1699, the 
various agricultural interests were not a bit concerned about 
the “disastrous” woollen legislation of 1698 and 20th June, 
1699, but were expecting agricultural values to maintain 
a rapid upward trend, and were making their arrangements 
accordingly. Even as late as March 26th, 1700, we find 
evidence that this mood persisted, for under that date a 
record occurs (ibid., p. 364): “Ye College lands in ye 
County of Fermanagh belonging to Sir William Temple 
are now set to ye second tenants for £200 per annum and 
if they were set again might be for £500 per annum.” 

For the next few years records of land transactions are 
of infrequent occurrence. There is one (ibid., p. 398) 
under date March 6th, 1705, relating to the Murnvegh 
estate, which records a rent of £105 per annum rising after 
seven years to £130 per annum, but this rise is quite ex- 
ceptional, and seems to require some special explanation. 
The real situation in this year is clearly indicated by a 
record dated December 12th, 1705, referring specially to 

G2 
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the Ballycahill and Kililercey estates in County Tipperary, 
but obviously of quite general application (ibid., p. 404): 
‘These lands are very good and would yield if they had 
been sett a little before ye beginning of this present warr 
for six shill. p. acre, but ye price of country goods in this 
kingdom being now much lower than ever they were known 
by any person living, it may easily be imagined yt ye 
price and value of land is fallen to, but notwithstanding I 
think every acre returned by ye Down Survey in these 
two denominations is worth to be set for a long term at 
least four shillings p. acre, especially if yt. part of ym 
which is called ye Pollogh being a low piece of wet ground 
never surveyed be thrown in and given to ye tenant as it 
is to ye College by ye Survey as unprofitable land which 
is guessed to be about two hundred acres and as good land 
for three quarters of ye year as any of ye rest or any 
other land in ye neighbourhood for feeding and fatting of 
black cattle and is now of late very much improved by 
draining and grubbing.” 

There is not a word here about the depressive effect 
of the woollen restrictions. Then as now prices to the 
Irish cultivator were governed by the price obtained for 
his export surplus of cattle and live stock products. The 
war of the Spanish Succession interrupted the Irish trade 
with France and Spain, and, unlike modern wars, this war 
must be regarded as having a depressive effect on Irish 
agriculture. But the factor of chief significance must have 
been the deflationary currency change of June, 1701. 

In order to avoid the fallacy of “post hoc ergo propter . 
hoc” it is necessary to show that the change in question 
was of a kind which in its very nature might be expected 
to produce the results shown. To go back a little—after 
the currency proclamation of 29th May, 1695, the English 
guinea was raised in value to 26s. Irish, having been fixed 
at 24s. in 1688. After the foundation of the Bank of 
England in 1694, credit in England became inflated, and 
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for a couple of years the real monetary medium of the 
country was the depreciated Bank of England note. The 
English guinea rose to 30s. in June, 1695, in terms of this 
medium, but by the middle of 1696 a rapid deflationary move- 
ment was brought about in England. Parliament decreed that 
after Lady Day, 1696, the guinea should not pass for more 
than 26s., and after the 10th April for more than 22s. 
(Feavearyear, The Pound Sterling, p. 127). It looks as 
if the fixing of the English guinea at 26s. (Irish) in May, 
1695, was related in some way to the contemporary 
currency situation in England. 

The English guinea became effectively fixed at 22s. 
sterling after 1696, and on the 14th February, 1699, was 
reduced in value to 21s. 6d. (ibid., p. 141). The Irish 
currency change of June, 1701, by which the guinea became 
worth 23s. Irish, was doubtless an effort to follow the 
English guinea downwards, and establish something like 
the 13:12 ratio with Irish money which had existed for 
English silver in 1688, and was now restored for English 
silver again. 

Monetary obligations in Ireland were fixed in terms of 
Irish currency. The effect of this currency change was 
that the metallic equivalent of the Irish pound was raised 
in the ratio of 23:26. This involved a serious increase 
in the real economic burden imposed on a country which 
had important sums of money to remit to the absentee 
holders of sinecure offices and to absentee landlords. 
After 1695 a debt of 26s. Irish could be remitted to England 
by selling goods to the value of an English guinea in 
England or elsewhere abroad. After 1701 a debt of 26s. 
Irish could only be liquidated by the sale abroad of goods 
to the value of 1 3/23 of a guinea. The money debt 
which remained nominally the same in terms of Irish 
currency, was increased in that ratio in terms of the non- 
Irish currency, which had to be acquired and remitted. 
The real burden of a monetary obligation is represented 
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by the volume of goods or services which have to be 
exchanged in order to acquire the money in question. That 
burden was increased, since under the new conditions Irish ° 
prices must fall in order to accommodate themselves to the 
new exchange value of Irish currency. 

The prices of export and import goods would, of course, 
be affected in the first instance, and the terms of inter- 
national trade would be worsened from the Irish point of 
view. But the effect would spread all through the Irish 
price structure, and affect both agricultural and industrial 
enterprise — for all entrepreneurs would be faced with a 
situation in which rent and overhead charges were more 
or less rigid, while prices were falling and profits dis- 
appearing. 

Archbishop King was absent from Dublin in the critical 
period when the currency change was made. No oppor- 
tunity was afforded for public discussion of this matter, 
for the Irish Parliament was dissolved on 14th June, 1699, 
and did not meet again until 21st September, 1703. The 
first and only reference that I have been able to trace in 
the letters of Archbishop King occurs in a letter to Sir 
Robert Southwell, dated Dublin, March 28th, 1702: “I 
am sorry to tell you that our money is in a manner quite 
gone that Tenants break and Lands fall as fast as lately 
riss. This is imputable to a concurrence of accidents, 
Ist the Woollen Bill. 2dly the Trustees Act. 3rdly 
lowering of money. 4thly stoppage of forrigne markets. 
5thly our foollishly raising our own Commodity at home 
to erect above what they yielded in forrigne Markets. 
6thly paying our debt abroad in specie a consequence of 
the former. /7thly the great resort of our gentry is to 
England and Raising Rents unreasonably which carrys 
more money to our Landlords in England than formerly. 
Othly (sic) our coming again to wear forrigne Manu- 
factorys. 10th paying three Regiments abroad. 1 1thly 
removing the army that caused a circulation. 13thly (sic) 
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All employments being in deputation, Chancery master of 
the Rols etc. etc. by which the subject is oppressed and 
the money sent away.” 4 propos of the recent death of 
King William, he adds delightfully: “I reason that this 
mourning will break the villenous shopkeepers and so we 
shall all fall together.” 

The “lowering of money” clearly refers to the currency 
change of June, 1701. The “stoppage of forrigne 
markets” may refer to the outbreak of the war 
of the Spanish Succession. The 5thly reference 
is of particular interest. Clearly, it implies that 
the internal price level was out of line with the 
external price level, but the Archbishop puts it “the 
wrong way round.” It was the failure of internal prices 
to fall which caused the disparity; but King was thinking 
in terms of foreign money values, and the maintenance 
of Irish prices unchanged after June, 1701, would, in the 
new situation, cause an increase in the price at which Irish 
export goods were offered from the point of view of the 
foreign buyer. 1 have come across no evidence of any 
sinister purpose in this currency change. It was probably 
dictated by some rule-of-thumb consideration of. “keeping 
step with England.” Anyhow, English currency policy at 
this time was anything but wise, even from the English 
point of view. 

Whatever the motive, there can be no doubt that the 
currency change of 1701 was of the most catastrophic 
importance in initiating the economic distress of eighteenth- 
century Ireland. Taken in conjunction with the other 
causes about which historians have been so eloquent, it 
explains everything. On the other hand, we must 
remember that when we come down to the decades in which 
Berkeley was studying these matters, the deflationary 
change had worked itself out, and the monetary problems 
with which he was concerned were quite different in origin 


and character. 
JOSEPH JOHNSTON. 





THE ANGIPORTUM AND ROMAN DRAMA. 


THE word angiportum is commonly taken to mean “alley,” 
or even “blind alley,” “cul-de-sac.” As to its use on the 
Roman stage, the conventional view is given by Professor 
Mary Johnston (Exits and Entrances in Roman Comedy, 
1933, p. 15):—‘ An alley or passage (angiportum) was 
supposed to lead back from the street between two houses.” 
But Mr. P. W. Harsh (Classical Philology, vol. xxxu1, 
No. 1, pages 45 ff.) argues that “alley” is a misleading 
translation; that the word simply means “street,” and may 
be used in comedy even of the street upon which the houses 
front (Pseud. 961), though elsewhere it is “sometimes a 
more secretive place than the stage itself,” and is 
“apparently thought of as running behind the houses 
portrayed on stage,” and that even in Terence, Adelphi 
578, the sense “cul-de-sac” is entirely dependent on the 
additional words non peruium. The discrepancy between 
these views seems to justify some attempt to review the 
evidence so far as stage usage is concerned. 

The usual word in comedy for the street on which the 
houses front is platea, of which Harsh lists ten examples; 
uia is also used “in a general way for the thoroughfare on 
which the characters stand (cf. Cas. 856; St. 606, etc.).” 
In Ps. 1234-5 we find uia apparently opposed to angiporta; 
Ballio, leaving for the forum, remarks to the spectators: 


nunc ne exspectetis dum hac domum redeam uia; 
ita res gestast: angiporta haec certum est consectarier. 


Ballio does not, in fact, appear again, and we must suppose 
that he returned to his house by the back entrance. Here, 
then, angiportum would be the back street upon which the 
back entrance opened; the plural may be used merely as 
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an equivalent of the singular, or may include the other 
streets through which Ballio would pass on his way from 
the forum to the back of his house. Perhaps, however, 
uia depends on the addition of hac for its meaning here, 
and would not by itself bear the same meaning as platea. 
To quote Harsh (p. 49, note 10): ‘‘wia is also used in a 
general way for the thoroughfare on which the characters 
stand (cf. Cas. 856; Stich. 606, etc.).” Turning to the 
passages here cited, we find: 


acceptae bene et commode eximus intus 

ludos uisere huc in uiam nuptialis (Cas. 855-6) : 
“After our nice, enjoyable entertainment inside, here we 
are out on the street to watch the wedding games” (Nixon’s 
translation). Here wia means “the open street,” as opposed 
to the privacy of indoors. 


GE. non tu scis quam—ecflictentur homines noctu hic in uia? 
Pam. tanto pluris que defendant ire aduorsum iussero (S¢. 
606-7). 


Here, again, there is a demonstrative to make the meaning 
of wia clear, and the general sense is, as before, “in public,” 
“in the open street,” as opposed to the safety of indoors. 

The passages cited by Harsh for the use of platea 
(apart from Bac. 632,’ where it is merely a proposed 
emendation) are: 


ne quis in hac platea negoti conferat quicquam sui 
(Capt. 795). 


suaui cantu concelebra omnem hanc plateam hymenaeo mi 
(Cas. 799). 
parasitum tuom 
uideo currentem ellum usque in platea ultima (Cur. 277-8). 
sterilis hinc prospectus usque ad ultumamst plateam probe 
(Mil. 690). 


sed quis hic est qui in plateam ingreditur . . .? (Trin. 840). 
sed quis hic est qui huc in plateam cursuram incipit? 
(Trin. 1006). 


1 Here I differ entirely from Dalman. 
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in hac habitasse platea dictumst Chrysidem (An. 796). 

illa se|se] interea commodum huc aduorterat 

in hanc nostram plateam (Eun. 343-4). 

si te in platea offendero hac post unquam . . . (Eun. 1064). 

sed hic quis est senex quem uideo in ultima platea? .. , 
(Phor. 215). 


In all these passages the sense is “this street,” and there 
is no suggestion of a contrast with “indoors.” Nor is 
platea here used in the sense of “way” or “means of 
getting to any particular place.” All the examples of wia 
cited in Lodge’s Lexicon Plautinum would seem to come 
under one of these three heads—(1) “in public,” 
(2) “way,” (3) “highroad”: cf. Cas. 675: de uia in 
semitam degredere. It would appear, then, that wia and 
platea are not interchangeable terms so far as comedy is 
concerned. 

The conventional view of the typical stage setting is 
that the two side doors (hospitalia) represent the entrances 
of two houses, while the central door (waluae regiae) is 
the entrance to an “alley” separating the two houses, and 
would, as such, presumably stand open during the whole 
of the play. There are obvious objections to such an 
arrangement. Why should the principal door be assigned 
so secondary a function? If it remains open, would not 
the spectators be able to see inside, and, if so, what would 
they see? The interior of the greenroom? A blank wall? 
If the door is usually shut, we have the absurdity of an 
actor being forced to open it in order to enter an alley. 
Nowhere is there any reference to the opening of a door 
on such an occasion. 

We are forced to suppose that the door stood per- 
manently open during the course of a play requiring such 
a setting as we are discussing, and that, a few feet inside, 
a screen stood displaying a view of an alley. Actors who 
were supposed to leave the platea by means of the 
angiportum would enter the doorway, step behind the 
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screen, and so disappear from the view of the audience. 
If this was the arrangement adopted, we still have to ask 
ourselves : 


(a) What happened when (as in the Pseudolus) the 
setting included three houses as well as an angiportum 
(cf. line 1235)? 

(b) Why is the angiportum, in fact, so seldom used, 
and for so limited a range of services? To quote 
Professor Mary Johnston (Exits and Entrances, page 37) . 
“No entrances are made through an angiportum at any 
time, so far as our material shows. In most passages 
where the angiportum is referred to at all it is mentioned 
in accounting for movements of the characters when they 
are unseen and off the stage, if it is not convenient to 
bring them on the stage.” 


(c) Why is there no reference to this use of the central 
doorway in Vitruvius or Pollux? 

(d) Where is the “alley” supposed to lead? What is 
its relation to the garden which is occasionally mentioned 
in connexion with it? (Cf. As. 741-2; Most. 1044-5.) 

(e) Why should angiportum be translated “alley” in 
certain passages, when elsewhere it clearly means “street” 
—often, it is true, with a suggestion of secrecy, but still 
“street” and not “alley”? 

For the relation of the angiportum to the hortus and 
the posticum, or “back-door,” certain passages in the 
Mostellaria are of particular importance. In line 928 
Theopropides sends Tranio to the country. Tranio, as he 
departs, remarks to the audience : 


nunc ego me illac per posticum ad congerrones conferam. 


As Theopropides remains on the stage after Tranio’s 
departure, it is difficult to suppose that Tranio, instead of 
leaving the stage by the “country” side-entrance, should 
slip back to the central door and so into the angiportum. 
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To execute such a manceuvre under the eyes of his master 
would have been disastrous. We must think of him as 
actually going off the stage by the “country” side-entrance, 


His next appearance is at line 1041. He tells us (lines 
1043-5) : 


nam erus me postquam rus misit, filium ut suom arcesserem, 
abii illac per angiportum ad hortum nostrum clanculum, 
ostium quod in angiportu est horti, patefeci fores, 

eaque eduxi omnem legionem, et maris et feminas. 


This is how the present writer would arrange the stage- 
setting : 


angtiportum ostium horti angiportum 
hortus 
posticum 


L (rus). House of Simo House of Theopropides R. (forum) 


Tranio goes off the stage at line 932 by the left-hand side- 
entrance, but by voice and gesture informs the audience 
that he intends to make his way round to the “‘back door.” 


He sets forth his movements in more detail in lines 1043-6. 
He made his way from the side-entrance to the street 
which ran at the back of the two houses, entered from 
this back street the garden behind Theopropides’ house by 
means of the garden gate, got into the house of Theo- 
propides by the back-door, and was then able to remove 
the occupants through the back-door, the garden, the 
garden gate, and so into the back street, and off to the 
forum, if that is where they ultimately go. At line 1041 
Tranio enters by one of the side-entrances—perhaps R, as 
it seems more natural to imagine that Philolaches and his 
friends would go to the town than to the country or 
harbour. Line 1076 would seem to imply that by this time 
Tranio was standing near the “country” side-entrance; in 
reply to Theopropides’ question he remarks that the 
country-folk are on their way to town, and that Philolaches 
will shortly arrive. This would mean that during his 
monologue (1041-1062) he has crossed the stage. Where 
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does he hide when Theopropides appears (line 1064)? In 
the left-hand side-entrance? This would seem to be the 
only retreat available, if we abolish the “alleyway,” and 
would make his entry at line 1075 quite natural. 

These conclusions may be tested with reference to the 
other plays which make use of the back-entrance. 


(1) As. 740-3: Arc. Leonida, curre, opsecro, patrem huc orato 
ut. ueniat. 


Le. iam dudum est intus. Arc. hac quidem non 
uenit. Lr. angiporto 

illac per hortum circum iit clam, ne quis se 
uideret 

huc ire familiarium: ne uxor resciscat metuit. 


The scene of the play is a street in front of the houses 
of Demaenetus and Cleaereta. At line 126 Demaenetus 
left for the forum. At line 545 Leonidas and Libanus 
enter from the forum, where they have met Demaenetus. 
The slaves talk to each other until Argyrippus and 
Philaenium come out of Cleaereta’s house (line 585). All 
four characters have since been on the stage. It would, 
therefore, have been impossible for Demaenetus to make 
his way from the forum and across the stage to the front- 
door of Cleaereta’s house without being seen by Argyrippus. 
When informed by Leonidas that Demaenetus has, in fact, 
found his way into Cleaereta’s house, Argyrippus naturally 
replies: “‘ He certainly didn’t come this way.’ Leonidas 
explains that the old gentleman, afraid of being seen by 
any of the servants, who might tell his wife, has “stolen 
round that way by the back street and through the garden.” 
At line 830 we are shown Demaenetus inside, or coming 
out of, Cleaereta’s house.. The stage setting will, there- 
fore, be: 
angtiportum angtiportum 


hortus 
L. House of Demaenetus House of Cl. R. (forum) 


There is nothing to show the relative position of the two 
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houses, but clearly Demaenetus did not enter the “alley” 
from the stage. 


(2) Cas. 613-4: abi et aliud cura, ego iam per hortum iussero 
meam istuc transire uxorem ad uxorem tuam.— 


We may arrange the setting in this way: 


(angiportum) (ostium) (ostium) (angiportum) 
hortus Lysidami hortus Alcesimt 
( posticum) (posticum) 

L. (rus) House of Lys. House of Alc. R. (forum) 

The two gardens would, of course, be separated by a 
roughly built wall (maceria). There may be a gate in this 
wall, but as the evidence of other passages rather suggests 
that there was usually no such gate, it seems safer to 
suppose that Alcesimus would send Myrrhina through their 
own garden and into the angiportum and so round to the 
garden of Lysidamus. In fact, the mention of the garden 
implies the existence of an angiportum, and though there 
is no express reference to an angiportum in the play, its 
existence would make the movements of the bridal pro- 
cession much more intelligible. At 815-6 the procession 
comes out of Lysidamus’ house, ostensibly on its way to 
the country, though Lysidamus’ real object is, of course, 
to escort the “bride” to Alcesimus’ house, which has been 
cleared of occupants. To enter by the front-door in full 
view of Lysidamus’ own house would be a risky pro- 
ceeding, and there is no reference to any such entry. 
Clearly, the procession leaves by the “country”  side- 
entrance, and we are to think of them as making their way 
round by the angiportum and garden into the back of the 
house. At 875 Olympio, the “bridegroom,” rushes out on 
the stage from the front-door of Alcesimus’ house. 


(3) Ep. 660-1: Ep. Thesprio, exi istac per hortum, adfer 
domum auxilium mihi, 
magnast res. 


Epidicus, shouting at the door of Chaeribulus’ house, bids 
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his fellow-slave Thesprio go “out through the garden there” 
and so “home’’ to the house of their master, Periphanes. 


(4) Merc. 1007: illac per hortum nos domum transibimus. 


Eutychus has just invited Demipho indoors, and adds that 
Demipho’s son is inside. Demipho accepts the invitation, 
and remarks that he and his son will go home “that way, 
through the garden.” (In other words, the spectators 
must not expect to see them reappear; the play is at an end.) 


(5) Pers. 444-6: Tox. abi istac trauorsis angiportis ad forum; 

eadem istaec facito mulier ad me transeat 

per hortum. Do. iam hic faxo aderit. Tox. 

at ne propalam. 

Dordalus is to enter his house (istac) and thence to make 
his way by “cross-streets” to the forum, where he will 
have the money tested which Toxilus has handed him as 
payment for Lemniselenis; at the same time (eadem) he is 
to send Lemniselenis through the garden into the house of 
Toxilus’ master, thus avoiding publicity. At line 448 
Dordalus departs; he returns at line 470, apparently by the 
forum side-entrance; in other words, he must have sent 
Lemniselenis into the house of Toxilus’ master before he 
went to the banker’s. The dramatist thus avoids having 
to bring Lemniselenis on the stage at this point. 


(5a) Pers. 678-9: Tox. per angiportum rursum te ad me recipito 
illac per hortum. 


Sagaristio is to pretend that he is a foreigner; after 
entrapping the unfortunate Dordalus he is to complete the 
deception by departing through the left-hand side-entrance, 
as though on his way back to the harbour. (Cf. lines 
676-7 : 

ubi argentum ab hoc acceperis, 

simulato quasi eas prosum in nauem. 
Once off the stage, he is to slip round by the angiportum 
into the garden and so rejoin Toxilus indoors. This plan 
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is carried out; Sagaristio departs for the harbour at 
line 710, and reappears (line 763) from inside the house 
of Toxilus’ master; he is accompanying Lemniselenis. 


(6) Stichus 431-2: amicam ego habeo Stephanium hinc ex 
proxumo, 
tui fratris ancillam. 


437: iam hercle ego per hortum ad amicam 
transibo meam .. . 


449-52: ... est etiam hic ostium 
aliud posticum nostrarum harunc aedium: 
(posticam partem magis utuntur aedium) 
ea ibo opsonatum, eadem referam opsonium : 
per hortum utroque commeatus continet. 


The stage-setting is perhaps as follows: 


(angiportum) (angiporium) 
hortus hortus 
ostium posticu m 
L. House of Epignomus House of Pamphilippus House of Antipho R. 
There is no specific reference to the angiportum, but its 
presence is necessary to enable Stichus to make his way 
from the garden of Epignomus’ house to market and back 
to the house of Pamphilippus, from the front-door of which 
he appears at line 641. There is another reference to the 
garden entrance at line 614, where Pamphilippus declares 
that he will use it in order to make his way to Epignomus'’ 
house for supper. Stephanium must also make frequent 
use of it, as she is cooking in both houses. We are left 
in some doubt as to whether there is direct communication 
between the two gardens. 
(7) Pseud. 960-2: Simia, pretending to be entering from the 
harbour, remarks : 


habui numerum sedulo; hoc est sextum a porta proxumum 
angiportum, in id angiportum me deuorti iusserat; 
quotumas aedis dixerit, id ego admodum incertum scio. 


And at line 971, addressing Ballio, he asks: 


ecquem in angiporto hoc hominem tu nouisti? 
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In these passages angiportum is used of the street on 
which the houses front. Ballio’s house is situated, not in 
an “‘alley,” but beside the houses of Simo and Callipho. 
Pseudolus, entering from the forum (line 905) with Simia, 
indicates Ballio’s house with the words (line 952) tertium 
hoc est. 


(8) Truc. 303-4: quid maceria illa ait in horto quae est, quae in 
noctes singulas 

latere fit minor, qua isto ad uos damni per- 

mensust uiam? 


247-8: sed is clam patrem etiam hac nocte illa per 
hortum 
transiluit ad nos. 





















Strabax has been paying nightly visits to Phronesium, 
climbing over the wall which separates the gardens of the 
two houses. Either, therefore, there was no gate in this 
wall, or if there was a gate it was kept locked at night, 
and Strabax was not trusted with a key. 


(9) Phor. 891-2: sed hinc concedam in angiportum hoc proxu- 
mum : 

inde hisce ostendam me, ubi erunt egressi 

foras. 





Here we are probably to understand that Phormio steps 
into the right-hand side-entrance. At 898 he shows him- 
self, declaring loudly his intention of looking for Demipho. 
Thus this passage, which might at first sight be thought 
to support the “conventional” theory that the angiportum 
was an “alley” between two houses, and could be entered 
from the stage, really disproves it; Phormio’s entry from 
such an alley might arouse the suspicions of Demipho and 
Chremes, whereas they would find it quite natural that he 
should enter from the “forum” side-entrance, presuming 
that he is coming from his lodging, where Demipho would 
expect him to have been since he last saw him (line 440). 


HERMATHENA, VOL. XXVIII. H 
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We may reconstruct the setting of the Phormio as 
follows (v. Johnston, Exits and Entrances, page 32) : 


(angiportum) (angiportum) 
(hortus) (Aortus) (hortus) 


angiportum. 


i Demipho’s House Chremes’ House Dorio’s House R, 


At line 314 Demipho, having ordered Geta to fetch 
Phormio and Phaedria to fetch Antipho, enters his house, 
announcing that he will pay his devotions to the household 
gods and thence (inde) make his way to the forum and 
bring some friends back with him for the interview with 
Phormio. Phaedria starts obediently in the right direction, 
but slips into Dorio’s house (line 310) as soon as Demipho’s 
back is turned. Geta goes off to fetch Phormio (line 310) 
and reappears with him at line 315. At line 346 they see 
Demipho approaching from the forum. Clearly he must 
have left his house by the hortus and angiportum, as he 
has not reappeared on the stage. <A gesture at the word 
inde would make his intention clear to the spectators. No 
doubt the explanation of lines 829-30 is similar; here 
Phormio refers to a visit to Dorio’s house which he has 
just made, though in fact we have not seen him enter it; 
he must have made his entry and departure by the back. 
It would appear from our study of the Phormio that 
the side-entrances can be used as temporary hiding-places, 
and also that the term angiportum can be used of the 
streets into which they lead. Nor is this surprising, for 
in Pseud. 960, 961, 971, as we have seen, angiportum is 
used of the platea itself. 
(10) Adelphi 908-9: atque hanc in horto maceriam iube dirui 


quantum potest: hac transfer: unam fac 
domum. 


This passage seems to prove that the gardens of two 
adjoining houses should be thought of as separated by a 
single wall, through which there is no gateway; else why 
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should Aeschinus have to pull the wall down in order to 
convey his bride from one house to the other? Still less 
is there any room for an angiportum between the two 
gardens. 

It appears abundantly clear that the “alley” of which 
editors so often speak could have had neither place nor 
function on the Roman stage. The only means of entry 
and exit were the house-doors and the side-entrances.? 


W. BEARE. 


*Since writing these words I have read Dalman, De aedibus scaenicis 
(Leipzig, 1929), and find that on the main point we are in agreement. 





THE RHYTHMS OF THE ENGLISH HEROIC 
LINE: AN ESSAY IN EMPIRICAL ANALYSIS. 


As a result of unwitting comparison of many examples, 
all readers with an ear for verse have a feeling for the 
rhythm of the heroic line which enables them to say, 
“This line is good; that is bad.” But on exactly what 
grounds they thus accept and reject, very few could say. 
The various names for the metre (of which I prefer 
“iambic decasyllable’’) describe the metre only and not the 
individual line: they tell us not that every heroic verse is 
necessarily rigidly iambic nor yet that it is necessarily 
ten-syllabled, but that its rhythm necessarily approximates 
to that of the norm of a metrical pattern which is both 
iambic and decasyllabic. Hence J. A. Symonds’ famous 
formula for the individual line: 


A [heroic| verse may often have more than ten syllables, 
and more or less than five accents; but it must carry so much 
sound as shall be a satisfactory equivalent for ten syllables, 
and must have its accents arranged so as to content an ear 
prepared for five.’ 


But that is hopelessly vague; and it is vague because 
Symonds, believing that scansion falsifies the rhythm of 
verse, had no means of analysing the nature of satisfactory 
and unsatisfactory equivalents. “If you attempt to scan 
the lines on any preconceived system,” he declared, “you 
will violate the sense and vitiate the music.”* “Attend 
strictly to the sense and to the pauses” ;—such was his 
only rule—‘“the lines will then be perfectly melodious.” 
Why, then, it may be asked, are the rhythms of some lines 


1¢¢The Blank Verse of Milton,’’ Fortnightly Review, Dec., 1874, pp. 
771-2; Blank Verse, p. 86. 
2<«The Blank Verse of Milton,’’ p. 773. 
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nevertheless discordant in heroic context? Obviously 
there must be certain definite arrangements of stresses which 
are admissible, and certain others which are not—other- 
wise any ten syllables (or their “equivalent’’?) would make 
a heroic line. What criteria do we unconsciously apply, 
and by what considerations are they determined? 

These are questions which A. J. Ellis set out to 
investigate ninety years ago, and with which he was there- 
after constantly occupied. In The Essentials of Phonetics 
(1848) he stated that every heroic verse must have an 
accent either “at the end of the third and fifth group 
[foot], or at the end of the second and fourth.”* In 
Early English Pronunciation (1869) he repeated the second 
of these conditions, modified the first to read “there must 
be a principal stress on the last syllable of the third and 
some other measure [foot],” and added a third possibility, 
that of a principal stress occurring on the last syllable of 
the first and fourth measures.* This last he afterwards 


withdrew from the final statement of his conclusions,’ the 
inadequacy of which he candidly admitted, for he found 
that “rhythmical lines can be written which do not 
observe” his rules, ‘although their observance creates 


6 


rhythmical lines. 

Unfortunately, Ellis’s honest admissions of relative 
failure obscured the positive value of his work, inviting 
as they did J. B. Mayor’s retort: “I am unable to under- 
stand the value of a rule, the observance of which does 
not necessarily make the line rhythmical, and the breach 
of which does not necessarily make it unrhythmical.” 
Mayor himself was vaguer and more cautious. He thought 
it better to allow ‘‘that three out of the five feet may be 
trochees, without laying down the law as to the order in 
which they come.”* “If I were disposed to make any 

*P. 76. “Paes 

5 Transactions of the Philological Society, 1873-4, p. 644. 

°Ib., 1875-6, p. 436. *Ib., p. 452. 
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more definite rule,” he went on, “I should prefer to say 
that in general it would be found that the fifth and either 
the second or third feet had the final accent.” 

This view is put forward with greater confidence by 
Professor T. B. Rudmose-Brown, who gives as the dis- 
tinctive features of the iambic decasyllable “alternation of 
weak and strong places, and the play of accent against 
ictus, coming to congruence always on the fourth or sixth 
and tenth syllable.” For him, “what utterly destroys the 
decasyllable is the neglect of the necessary congruence in 
the fourth place or in the sixth place.” * 

The first part of this paper I shall devote to examining 
how far that position can be substantiated, and what 
determining factors are at work. I shall adopt the ter- 
minology employed by Dr. Rudmose-Brown, and _ shall 
speak of the heroic metre as consisting of ten “places,” 
to which the syllables of the actual line are fitted. 


8“«The Principles of English Versification,’’ Dublin Magazine, July- 
Sept., 1930, pp. 8, 17. 

The problem has, of course, occupied the attention of other students 
too. Thus in his Introduction on the language and versification of 
Chaucer (The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, edd. 1775, ete.) Tyrwhitt 
put the following footnote :— 


It is agreed, I believe, that in our heroick metre those verses 
(considered singly) are the most harmonious in which the accents 
fall upon the even syllables; but it has never (that I know) 
been defined how far a verse may vary from this its most perfect 
form, and yet remain a verse. On the tenth (or rhyming) syllable 
a strong accent is in all cases indispensably required, and in order 
to make the line tolerably harmonious, it seems necessary that at 
least two more of the even syllables should be accented, the fourth 
being (almost always) one of them. Milton, however, has not 
subjected his verse even to these rules; particularly (either by 
negligence or design) he has frequently put an unaccented syllable 
in the fourth place. 


This passage is cited as an awful warning in all editions of Milton’s 
Prosody, the enormity of the last sentence, naturally enough, provoking 
Bridges to print it with a profusion of capitals. But in the final 
edition of the work (1921) Bridges introduces a new and interesting 
comment, to the effect that though there is much to find fault with in 
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I. 


There can be no question whatever that in the vast 
majority of heroics there is a stressed syllable in either the 
fourth or the sixth place, and that frequently there is one 
in both. Were neither of these places naturally weighted, 
the line would probably tend to trip away with one of these 
four-accent iambic-anapaestic movements : 


se 
es 
se? 


re 


In other words, if in a verse of ten syllables the first five 
seem to constitute the two initial feet, one of them an 
anapaest, then we are predisposed to find another anapaest, 
and so to fit the line to a four-stress metre. Where this 
danger exists, however, we usually avoid it instinctively by 
introducing a stress or a pause—or both—which is not 
normally present in the speech-rhythm of the words 
involved. Most often we give the line balance in this way 


Tyrwhitt ’s note yet ‘‘buried away in these sentences lies, I believe, the 
hidden key to the rhythmical rationale of blank verse’’ (p. 84). Else- 
where in the same edition (p. 38) there appears another insertion which 
helps to explain this remarkable tribute. 


It is certain (he says) that blank verse is agreeable on account 
of its rhythm, and it is also certain that its rhythms vary. It 
would therefore follow that it has several types of rhythm, and the 
first step in analysis should be to distinguish these one from 
another, when it would probably appear that they were distinguished 
by the positions of their main accents, which might be three 
essential places and one subsidiary, or movable, the fifth accent 
being negligible. Each type would have subvarieties due to 
‘inversions’ of its essential places. 


These speculations lead to nothing, however. The analysis proposed 
(Bridges got the theory from his friend Rafael Piccoli) is over-subtle, 
and so (he sees) of no practical use. But instead of seeking some 
simpler means of finding the hidden key, he drops the search altogether. 
‘The conclusion,’’ he says (p. 39), ‘‘is that there is no one place in 
the verse where an accent is indispensable.’’ 
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by weighting the fourth place, as in these verses from 
Spenser*— 


, 
His dwelling is low in a valley greene (I. ix. 4) 
, 


The same that was bred of Medusaes blood 
(Ruines of Time, 647) 


, 
Her lookes were like beames of the morning Sun 
(Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, 604) 


—or the sixth, as in these from Dryden and W. B. Yeats— 


, 
By natural instinct they change their lord 
(Absalom & Achitophel, 219) 


, 
And she with a wave-rusted chain was tied 
(The Wanderings of Usheen)® 


But we have other instinctive correctives at our disposal 
besides these, so that at first sight it would appear that 


*Where it is not otherwise indicated, the references are to the 
Faery Queene. 

*In these circumstances our instinct is wherever possible to weight 
the fourth place rather than the sixth. This may be accounted for in 
this way. When the fifth place is weighted, accenting the syllable in 
the fourth place breaks up the four-foot movement thus: 


x 


Now, unless they are members of the same (compound) word, the 
tendency when two stressed syllables come together is to make a pause— 
often of course only very slight—between them. Accordingly im 
weighting the fourth place we are preserving the individuality of the 
first two feet not only by stress but also by pause; but in weighting 
the sixth we are confirming the impression of anapaestic first or second 
foot and so are still prepared for four-accent movement, the effect of 
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there can be heroic rhythm without the fourth or the 
sixth place being weighted. 

Thus, in a ten-syllabled line whose rhythm tends to 
fall into the second or fourth of the above types, to stress 
the first syllable is in itself a quite adequate way of dis- 
pelling the impression of anapaestic first foot, and so of 
keeping the movement heroic. For instance, these verses 
from The Sensitive Plant would read thus in heroic 
context : 


a x » MY 6 Se x Me ng 
He had torn the cataracts from the hills 


Like the corpse of her who had been its soul; 


and similar rhythms are not avoided in actual heroics : 
‘ x ¥ * 4 ‘ x 4 
Marvelling distinctly in joyous speech (Lascelles Aber- 
crombie, The Death of a Friar). 
a a mt a x X ae 
Satisfy ambition, or animate (W. B. Yeats, Vacillation, 
iii). 
Here, then, are acceptable heroics whose fourth and sixth 
places, it seems, are both filled with unstressed syllables. 
That conclusion, however, is arrived at without 


which tends, indeed, to remain (if there is a pause at five) in the third 
and fourth cases as given above. The expedient of weighting the sixth 
place, therefore, is not usually so successful, unless accompanied by the 
additional weighting of the second or the third place, as occasion 
requires. 

It may with justice be objected that in the lines cited from Spenser 
we do not actually stress the syllable in the fourth place, but rather 
pause there for a particle of time. Where part of the danger to be 
guarded against in ten-syllabled material is the impression of anapaestic 
sxeond foot, merely to pause after the fourth place is in itself quite 
suficient, provided this can be reconciled with the logical grouping of 
the words. Such a pause preserves the second foot as a pyrrhic, and 
3 ensures a five-foot movement. Thus in Ezra Pound's two-line poem, 
L’Art, 1910,— 

Green arsenic smeared on an egg-white cloth, 

Crushed strawberries! Come, let us feast our eyes,— 
though we are necessarily in doubt as to which metre is intended, we 
have only to make this pause in both verses to read them as impeccable 
heroics, 
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by weighting the fourth place, as in these verses from 
Spenser*— 


, 
His dwelling is low in a valley greene (I. ix. 4) 
, 


The same that was bred of Medusaes blood 
(Ruines of Time, 647) 


, 
Her lookes were like beames of the morning Sun 


(Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, 604) 
—or the sixth, as in these from Dryden and W. B. Yeats— 


, 
By natural instinct they change their lord 
(Absalom & Achitophel, 219) 


, 
And she with a wave-rusted chain was tied 
(The Wanderings of Usheen)® 


But we have other instinctive correctives at our disposal 
besides these, so that at first sight it would appear that 


®*Where it is not otherwise indicated, the references are to the 
Faery Queene. 

In these circumstances our instinct is wherever possible to weight 
the fourth place rather than the sixth. This may be accounted for in 
this way. When the fifth place is weighted, accenting the syllable in 
the fourth place breaks up the four-foot movement thus: 


while accenting that in the sixth gives these results: 
ee al ee aa 
Sas eK 
x Fs ee x x F 


pie ise CU a eet 


Now, unless they are members of the same (compound) word, the 
tendency when two stressed syllables come together is to make a pause— 
often of course only very slight—between them. Accordingly in 
weighting the fourth place we are preserving the individuality of the 
first two feet not only by stress but also by pause; but in weighting 
the sixth we are confirming the impression of anapaestic first or second 
foot and so are still prepared for four-accent movement, the effect of 
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there can be heroic rhythm without the fourth or the 
sixth place being weighted. 

Thus, in a ten-syllabled line whose rhythm tends to 
fall into the second or fourth of the above types, to stress 
the first syllable is in itself a quite adequate way of dis- 
pelling the impression of anapaestic first foot, and so of 
keeping the movement heroic. For instance, these verses 
from The Sensitive Plant would read thus in heroic 
context : 


s. & 4 yo. OH x So 
He had torn the cataracts from the hills 


x 


x 


Like the corpse of her who had been its soul; 


and similar rhythms are not avoided in actual heroics : 


‘ x © * * ye ‘ * ‘ 
Marvelling distinctly in joyous speech (Lascelles Aber- 
crombie, The Death of a Friar). 
Satisfy ambition, or animate (W. B. Yeats, Vacillation, 
iii). 
Here, then, are acceptable heroics whose fourth and sixth 
places, it seems, are both filled with unstressed syllables. 
That conclusion, however, is arrived at without 


which tends, indeed, to remain (if there is a pause at five) in the third 
and fourth cases as given above. The expedient of weighting the sixth 
place, therefore, is not usually so successful, unless accompanied by the 
additional weighting of the second or the third place, as occasion 
requires. 

It may with justice be objected that in the lines cited from Spenser 
we do not actually stress the syllable in the fourth place, but rather 
pause there for a particle of time. Where part of the danger to be 
guarded against in ten-syllabled material is the impression of anapaestic 
second foot, merely to pause after the fourth place is in itself quite 
sufficient, provided this can be reconciled with the logical grouping of 
the words. Such a pause preserves the second foot as a pyrrhic, and 
so ensures a five-foot movement. Thus in Ezra Pound’s two-line poem, 
L’ Art, 1910,— 

Green arsenic smeared on an egg-white cloth, 
Crushed strawberries! Come, let us feast our eyes,— 
though we are necessarily in doubt as to which metre is intended, we 


have only to make this pause in both verses to read them as impeccable 
heroics, 
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analysis, and analysis exposes its error: the fourth and 
sixth syllables of such lines do not occupy the fourth and 


x x 7 
sixth places of the metre. If He had torn has the sound 


4 x ‘ 4 
of one foot, He had torn has the sound of two: torn, then, 


, 
is in the fourth place; cat- is in the sixth; and one of the 
last two feet is trisyllabic. Again, in “ Marvelling dis- 
, x 
tinctly . . .,” Marvell- could well be one foot, but then the 


second foot would run on to -tinct- and the third to joy-, 
and there would be only four feet in the line. In heroic 


, 
reading, Mar- is felt to be the first foot, and, since tetra- 
syllabic feet are of the greatest possible rarity in modern 
verse, we have no inclination to regard -velling distinct- 


as anything but two feet (x x | x’|). When we arrive at 
, 
-tinct-, therefore, we feel we have reached the sixth place; 


and two more feet remain, the first of them trisyllabic. 
Judged, then, as headless lines with trisyllabic foot, such 
verses are not exceptions to the alleged necessity of 
congruence at four or six, but exemplifications of it.” 


“These rhythms are not, however, acceptable to all ears. Thus 
Dr. Rudmose-Brown (loc, cit., p. 17) takes exception to 


Battle (when the cannon’s sulphurous breath), 


and finds the reason for-his dissatisfaction in the absence—as he 
believes—of the necessary congruence. It is probably the rhythm of 
the headless line, of which these are modifications, that such ears are 
really objecting to. Readers to whom the headless line is repugnant 
explain that it gives the impression of having five trochees, that its rhythm 
is indistinguishable from that of the trochaic decasyllable catalectic. 
Why its alleged trochaie character should be a valid objection against 
the headless heroic and not also against the ‘‘Swinging slow with sullen 
roar’’ variation of the octosyllable has not been explained. Saintsbury 
would say that the rhythm of the ‘‘nine-syllabled line’’ comes too close 
to that of the octosyllable for comfort. But does not the headless 
octosyllable come equally close to the rhythm of the six-syllabled three- 
foot line? and its use is not therefore condemned. And in any case 
nobody is in the slightest danger of mistaking a catalectic heroic in 
heroic context for an octosyllable, since such verses are almost always 
exceedingly regular in the number and alternation of their stresses. 
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The same tendency is effectively checked by stressing 
the second syllable— 
x ‘ é 
In thy devastating omnipotence (Alastor)— 


and an impending anapaest for the second foot can be 
averted by stressing the third syllable— 


The signs of it 


Were these: but the joy was an infinite 
(The Death of a Friar). 


The reason why headless lines jar upon some ears prepared for heroic 
rhythms and are perfectly agreeable to others, has already, perhaps, 
been suggested. It is frequently possible to refer line to metre in more 
than one way, the choice being left to the reader’s discretion. In the 
ease of the headless heroic two ways are possible, and while one of 
them makes the line perfectly satisfactory, the other makes it seem 
quite intolerable. Refer thus— 


Norm of the metre: x/' x" x’ 
Line: Soe ge Ne Set ae 
and the two rhythms correspond closely. Refer thus, however,— 


Norm of the metre: x‘ x' x’ x’ x’ 
Line: eT EO SE SS ae 
and they appear widely dissimilar. 

The modifications of headless rhythm discussed above sometimes 
have an important word, necessitating or inducing pause, ending with 
the fourth syllable: 

Be it riches, beautie, or honors pride (Daphnaida, 500) 

Thoughts long knitted into a single thought (W. B. Yeats, Coole 

Park, 1929). 
This pause, however, has nothing to do with keeping the line heroic, 
nor has the fact that it is followed by the rhythm ‘ x x’, ‘‘common 
initial and post-pausal measures,’’ as Ellis suggested (loc. cit., 1875-6, 
p. 447); for the line 
made 


é x . é 
A beginning. || ‘‘Down with the Reds,’’ he cried, 


for instance, which has both of these features, is nevertheless quite 
inadmissible. Such verses have their second and fourth places weighted, 
the thesis of the first foot being unfilled, and an ‘‘extra’’ syllable 
being thrown in in the second foot after our expectation of congruence 
at four has been satisfied. 
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But then the fourth and sixth places will both be weighted, 
the second foot being monosyllabic. 

Again, the four types of rhythm distinguished above 
can be preserved as heroic without touching the fourth or 
sixth syllables, but simply by stressing the seventh, eighth, 
or ninth, and so disappointing the expectation of a second 
anapaest, required to make the line four-accent. Thus, 
reading some more lines from The Sensitive Plant as 
heroics, we get: 


W hich flung from 3 its bells a a sweet peal a anew 


* ‘ 
And sate in the pines, wu gave groan for groan 


And their breath was mixed with fresh odour, sent. 
Here, however, there is still one anapaest, and so the,final 
syllable of the second foot—which occupies the fourth 


place—is accented (bells, pines, mixed); the next foot— 
ending with the sixth place—is iambic; and, since there 
are two more feet to go, peal, groan and od- must each con- 
stitute the fourth foot by itself. However unusual these 
verses may appear, therefore, when read as heroics, all of 
them are orthodox with regard to both their fourth and 
their sixth places. 

All apparent exceptions to the universal validity of the 
hypothesis being thus illusory, it can be laid down as an 
essential prerequisite of heroic rhythm that the speech- 
constitution of the line shall admit of its being fitted 
without strain to a ten-place framework in such a way 
that a stressed syllable will occupy the fourth or the sixth 
place. The only reservation we have to make is that if 
the second, fifth, and seventh or eighth places are filled 
with accented syllables, then a pause at the fourth place 
compensates for the lack of an accent there.” 

”® This is the nearest approach to caesura—metrically predetermined 
pause—that there is in the heroic: whenever the metre of the line 


might otherwise be in doubt, a pause should be made after the fourth 
place. (Cf. e.g. 
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Now for the tenth place. Dr. Rudmose-Brown holds 
that congruence of speech-accent and metrical ictus in that 
place is compulsory; but, significantly enough, he does not 


But turne we now backe to that Ladie free, 
Whom late we left ryding vpon an Asse [VI. vii. 27]). 


In the French decasyllable of tradition, a pause or rest must coincide 
with the place where compulsory congruence occurs (the fourth or the 
sixth, unalterably the one or the other throughout the poem). This is 
because of the atonic quality of the French language. But—except in 
lines where disruptive elements are present—English speech-accent needs 
no such reinforcement of pause or rest as atonic French requires in 
order to give adequate prominence to the syllable in the necessarily 
weighted strong place. Hence the absence of pause-requirement from 
the English metre as normally conceived. 

Still, logical pauses are in fact much more frequent after the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth places than elsewhere. This, however, is readily explained. 
First, it is a general tendency for line and larger logical group to be 
roughly co-terminous, or at any rate for end-of-line metrical break and 
logical break to come together very frequently. Hence, if there is a 
logical pause within the line, it is more likely to occur in the middle 
than towards one end, since logical groups usually consist of several 
syllables rather than of one or two. Again, the syllable in the fourth 
place or in the sixth must be weighted. If the word to which this 
syllable belongs terminates a logical group these are the chief 
possibilities : 

5 6 7 8 


x | 
x x | 
al 
"en 
/ x x || 


|. 
In these circumstances, then, the weighting of the fourth place gives 
the more elbow-room for the concluding phrase or phrases, and 
accordingly is the more usual. Further, of the syllables in any batch 
of lines, over twice as many are monosyllabic words as components of 
dissyllabie words, and three times as many are components of dissyllabic 
as of trisyllabic words. Hence pause at four is more frequent than 
pause at five; and so on. (As the assumptions of this theoretical 
discussion would lead us to expect, we find in practice that while in 
end-stopt verse pauses only rarely desert the middle places, in enjambed 
lines they often have considerable variety of position.) The distribution 
of logical pauses is thus determined not by metrical requirement, but 
by the nature of the language as it adapts itself to the requirements of 
the metre. 
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say that the neglect of that requirement “utterly destroys 
the decasyllable.” Usually, of course, the syllable in the 
tenth place is accented, but that it must of necessity always 
be accented must obviously, I think, be denied. I cannot 
believe that James Elroy Flecker in reading 


We Poets of the proud old lineage 


‘ 
would have stressed -age any more than of or the, or that 
Alfred Noyes would give any perceptible stress to -or in 


The bulfinch bass, that other emperor, 
or Gordon Bottomley to -ces in 
As a sound deepens into silences, 
or W. B. Yeats to -/y in 


When you have told how I weep endlessly, 
and so on.”* 


In all of these lines the eighth place is weighted. The 
conclusion of the fourth foot has been clearly defined. 
Once that is the case the last foot can be left more or less 


% This, however, is a matter about which there is difference of 
opinion. For instance Dr. Henry Lanz says of 


The Jewish Rabbins, through their enemies, 


‘‘the last syllable in ‘enemies’ receives a strong secondary accent on 
‘-ies’ which is intensified by the rime’’ (The Physical Basis of Rime, 
p- 231. On p. 237 this statement is contradicted, and on p. 239 
re-asserted). Miss Enid Hamer takes the same view when she speaks 
(The Metres of English Poetry, p. 22) of ‘fa common licence with 
earlier poets, which was revived in the nineteenth century, . . . to rhyme 
a heavy syllable with one naturally light, which has then to be given a 
certain weight in order to bear the rhyme’’ (e.g. bring : guerdoning). 
On the other hand even Johnson, though he felt uneasy about rimes 
like fly: Italy, tyranny:sky, never suggested that the final syllables of 
Italy and tyranny were anything but ‘‘weak or grave.’’ To me it 
seems essential, for. the preservation of many a lovely rhythm, to hold 
with Johnson in this. Thus to the average ear the special beauty of 

Silent upon a peak in Darien, 
for instance, is that it dies away, leaving one listening, that it has not 
the finality of 

Silent upon a peak in Timbuctoo,— 
from the rhythm of which it would be little different if -en received 
a strong secondary accent intensified because it rimes with men. 
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to take care of itself, and, theoretically, may take any of 
the accepted foot-forms. Besides the usual iamb and 
amphibrach (in lines with “feminine ending”), it may be 
a pyrrhic, for instance (as illustrated above), a spondee 
(which needs no illustration), an anapaest— 


x x r; x x x 4 x é x x y, 
We are mer | chants, and | we know | the book | of the world 
(W. B. Yeats, The Countess Cathleen, Sc. III). 
—or even the very unusual tribrach— 


x ‘ x ‘ we ‘ ‘ xx xX 

Nor hope | to be | my self | less mis | erable 
(Paradise Lost, IX 126) 
In none of these, it will be noticed, is the ninth place more 
heavily weighted than the tenth. In the absence of rime, 
however, that is not impossible—provided the stress in 
the ninth place is not so strong as to override that in the 
eighth, and so give an anapaestic effect: even concluding 

dactyl (as in 


‘ ‘ * ‘ ‘ x ‘ ‘ ‘ x xX 
When you | have told | how that |I weep | endlessly) 
completes heroic rhythm, and so does concluding trochee : 


With bloody passage led | your wars | even to 
The gates of Rome... (Coriolanus, V vi 75) 


x a ‘ x 
How in my strength you please—For you, | Edmund 
(Lear, IL i 112) 


si ae 
And bid us welcome to | your sheep | -shearing 
(Winter's Tale, IV iv 69) 
x ‘ * 4 x x ‘ x ‘ a8 
And fif | ty bush | els for Phar | aoh’s house | daily 
(Gordon Bottomley, The Widow) 


x ‘ oa 
And if there comes a time | to starve, | Pharaoh’s (Jb.) 


Such verses, however, are almost exclusively confined to 
the drama. 
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When the eighth place is not weighted, the case is very 
different. Then, the conclusion of the fourth foot is not 
defined; and so a stress in the ninth place without a cor- 
responding weighting in the tenth would cause the line to 
miss the metre by suggesting such four-accent movements 
as 

x x Xx x xX x 


eee ae Se eS St cea 
Though I condemn not, yet, under pardon (Lear, I iv 338) 


Under my battlements. Come, you spirits (Macbeth. I v 38) 


To read these verses as heroics we break across the 
(seeming) anapaest with pause or stress or both, and so 
regard them as having a monosyllabic foot (the thesis 
being ciate by stage nent) and feminine nn — 


Though I | condemn | not, yet, || (gesture) un | der pardon 
. the fatal ent(e)rance of Duncan 


x x 


Under | my batt | lements. || 


Come, | you spirits. 
It is then not the ninth but the tenth place that bears the 
final stress. 

That is in dramatic blank verse. In riming verse two 
circumstances combine to make us treat this kind of line 
differently. First, syllabic “deficiency” is very rare in 
non-dramatic verse, so that there we are naturally mis- 
trustful of postulating monosyllabic foot uncompensated 
elsewhere within the line by trisyllabic foot. Secondly, 
except for modern experimentalists like Marianne Moore, 
the syllable in the last strong place is the significant rime- 
sound. Because of the first consideration, accordingly, we 
accept the lighter syllable as occupying the tenth place, and 
because of the second we give it added weight—in order 
that its impression on the ear may not be obscured by the 
more prominent syllable in the place before : 
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Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass 
(Keats, Eve of St. Agnes, xxiv 3) 
x x 


é ‘ 


Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed (1b., xxvi 6) 


x x ‘ 4 
I struggled with the horror of daybreak 

(W. B. Yeats, A Woman Young and Old, vi) 
Wherever possible, we apply the same corrective in 
blank verse, too, when the rhythm of the last two feet 
(x x‘ x) would otherwise be mistaken for that of a single 
(anapaestic) foot, and the line fall into a four-accent 

movement with feminine ending : 


‘ 


x xX 4 
Poems in types like agate intaglios 
(Gordon Bottomley, The Slave Market) 


x ee aod 
Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile. 


In rime, however, the tendency to turn a final trochee into 
a spondee operates independently of that danger. Here, 
for instance, are verses in which there is no risk of four- 


accent misreading, and in which, neverthless, we give added 
weight to the last place: 


Of air from April noon to June midnight ( : height) 
(The Death of a Friar) 
Should any ask you on that long highway ( : say) 
(Padraic Colum, The Burial of St. Brendan) 


Our conclusion, then, is that the tenth place need not 
be weighted if the eighth is weighted, but must be weighted 
if the ninth is. In dramatic blank verse this condition is 
not binding, provided the eighth place is weighted, though 
even then its non-observance is rare. 


Eh 


The positive condition of heroic rhythm is that the line 
shall be capable of being fitted to the metre so that the 
fourth or sixth place contains a stressed syllable, and also 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XXVIII. I 
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either the eighth or tenth; when the ninth place contains 
a stress, however, the tenth must have one, too. Here is 
a rule the breach of which “makes the line unrhythmical.” 
But, aS we shall see, its observance “does not necessarily 
make the line rhythmical”: it does not constitute a com- 
plete and sufficient test of a satisfactory iambic decasyllable. 
To show this, and to find in what ways these criteria require 
accordingly to be supplemented, I shall consider lines, 
whose fourth or sixth and (usually) tenth places are 
weighted, and which nevertheless offend or come near to 
offending our sense of heroic rhythm. 

In Spenser at any rate (he has been my main hunting- 
ground) by far the most frequent are those which fill the 
fourth, seventh and tenth places with stressed syllables, 
and the fifth, sixth, eighth and ninth with unstressed 
syllables : 


And striue your excellent selfe to excell (I xi 2) 
Vile Caytiue, vassall of dread and despaire (II iii 7) 
With dreadfull thunder and lightning atwixt (III xii 2) 
Seeing his beautie, in loue with it fell (Virgils Gnat, 680) 
And his sweete waters away with him led 

(Ruines of Time, 147) 
What more miraculous thing may be told (Amoretti, XXX 9) 


The objection to this type of line is that the concluding 
combination pyrrhic-trochee-iamb gives the effect of a 
double anapaestic close, so that with four stresses and the 
impression of two anapaests the movement comes far 
nearer to the norm of a four-accent iambic-anapaestic 
metre than to that of the heroic. 

When such a verse consists of two word-groups, one 
ending at the fourth place and the other beginning with 
two unstressed syllables, we usually avoid this anapaestic 
impression by weighting the fifth place and so turning the 
pyrrhic into a trochee: 


Burnt after them to the bottomless pit 
(Paradise Lost, VI 866) 
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Created thee, in the Image of God (1b., VIL 527) 


Cast wanton eyes on the daughters of men 
(Paradise Regained, II 180) 


Light from above, from the fountain of light (Jb., IV 289) 


Pursued and judged, ineluctably judged 
(Gordon Bottomley, Homunculus in Penumbra)** 


4 For many readers, however, the result is not altogether satisfactory. 
It is felt that in avoiding one source of danger the line comes to offend 
in another way, and that the sudden change after the fourth place from 
rising to falling rhythm is discordant. The movement is, of course, 
very close to that of the ‘‘break-back’’: indeed, the above verses might 
be regarded as break-backs with trisyllabic substitution in the last foot. 
Nevertheless, like the ‘‘detestable’’ break-back itself, this type of line 
ean be used with fine effect for emphasis: 


And gnasht his teeth, and his head at him shooke (V xi 12) 
And dust shalt eat all the days of thy Life (Paradise Lost, X 178) 


Crystalline bright, like the singing of boys (The Death of a Friar). 


The prevailing objection to the break-neck cannot be a metrical 
one, for there can be no mistaking the metre in which 


Lette me goo flee fre from al daunger (Lydgate, The Churl and the 
Bird, 114), 


for instance, is written, and no two opinions as to the metre in which 
And fro me fied, almost euerychon (Lydgate, Testament, 827) 


reads best. Such rhythms are obviously recognisable variations upon 
the heroic norm, and, as such, are metrically unexceptionable.. In the 
work of its most notorious exponent, of course, the form was grossly 
overworked, and mechanically managed insomuch that speech-rhythms 
were frequently warped into fitting the metre, not reconciled with it. 
The case against the break-back is that its indiscriminate use may 
result in imposing unnatural pauses at four or unnatural stresses at six, 
and will certainly result in conferring a striking rhythm—consisting 
in a sudden shift from up-beats to down-beats—upon material which 
does not call for it. But when these considerations do not apply (that 
is, when the ear has not been dulled to the possible artistic significance 
of the rhythm by its overuse, when the meaning or emotion is 
emphasised by a striking reversal of rhythm, when there is a distinct 
medial break in the speech-constitution of the line and the first syllable 
after that break tends naturally to be stressed) then the break-back is 
surely a thoroughly welcome variation. 


De 
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In other cases, it is most frequently the sixth place 
that we weight, thus turning the pyrrhic into an iamb: 


Her many deemd to haue beene of the Fayes (II x 42} 
Please it you Ladie, to vs to aread (VI ii 15) 
Through daily mourning, and nightly misfare (VI xii 14) 


None live but such as should die? shall we meet 
(Dryden, Death of Hastings)* 
Less often we find ourselves breaking across the 
anapaests with a stress in the eighth or ninth place—less 
often, because our instinct is to break up the anapaestic 
effect as early as possible, since the impression of one 
anapaest in ten-syllabled material creates the expectancy of 
another : 


x xX a 
And on his title to classification 
(Roy Campbell, Te Georgiad) 


Many faire pourtraicts, and many a faire feate (IIT xi 29) 


Were flashing round him; and now a thick steam 
(Byron, The Vision of Judgment, \xxix, 5)** 


Sometimes, however, a pause after the sixth place is 
quite sufficient to keep the rhythm heroic, as this preserves 
the necessary foot-division, a possible x x ‘|x x ’ becoming 
Nee 

* The result of having to weight the sixth place in such lines is 
often distinctly effective, for, as we have seen, when two stressed 
syllables come together there is almost always a pause between them, 
and so in this case special emphasis comes upon the seventh syllable; 
further, as this is an unusual place for a prominent syllable to occur 
in, the emphasis becomes all the more remarkable: 


‘ sx * ‘ 
Bablers of folly, and blazers of crime (II ix 25) 
.. . firm they might have stood, 


Yet fell; remember, ‘and fear to transgress (Paradise Lost, VI 
912 (concluding the book)). 


The delayed corrective is most commonly applied when (as in the 
last two verses above) there is a pause after the fifth place: 
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My soul shall wander through the myrtle dust 
Of fields Elysian, thou as thou must 
Shalt bend, all bent, above the dying brands. 
(Ford Madox Ford, “Sonnet de Ronsard,” in Buckshee)** 


But he was warie, and ere it empight (II iv 46) 


And hid in darkenesse, that none could behold (II vii 29) 


With hookes and ladles, as need did require (II ix 30). 
Here the pause has obscured the potential anapaestic effect, but it is 
there nevertheless: cf. 

Though he was wary, the hero empight 
With hooks and ladles, that needed repair. 


“Taken out of its context this line tends to come to grief, because 
in that case our mind is occupied entirely with the line-whole, and not 
with the possible duration of the pause. In its setting, however, there 
is a definite thought-break after Elysian, the first part of the line 
completing the matter of the first verse, the remainder introducing that 
of the third. Accordingly we read the two phrases separately, accepting 
x'x'xx as a thoroughly permissible variation upon three iambs, and 
then, coming to ‘‘thou as thou must,’’ recognising a very usual filling 
for the last four places. Had the original been rendered thus, on the 
other hand,— 

When I’m a ghost in myrtle darknesses, 
In fields Elysian taking my ease, 
You’ll be a doting chimney-corner wreck,— 
the second verse, with no balancing pause, would be definitely precarious. 
There must, then, be a major logical break after the sixth place if 
such lines are to sound heroic in rhythm. Thus 

far past the circle of the ruddy hearths 

and all their memories. Desperate eves, (Christopher J. Brennan, 
and O Desolate Eves) 

You offer him, if this be so, a wrong 

Something unfilial: reason my son 

Should choose himself a wife, ... (Winter’s Tale, IV iv 416) 
are unexceptionable, but 

And in the centre, with unhurried feet, 

Came priests and paladins, soon to descend 

To earth ... (E. J. Pratt, 4 Prairie Sunset) 
is doubtful. Where the emotional context welcomes an unusual 
lengthening of a normally slight pause in this place, the result is of 
course excellent : 

Shall it not grieve thee dearer than thy death 

To see thy Antony making his peace, 

Shaking the bloody fingers... (Julius Caesar, TIT i 197). 
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Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears.*® 


The weighting of the fourth place, therefore, is not 
sufficient if the seventh also is weighted, for then the 
line tends to fall into another mould—~ ’x ’xx ’x x’ or 
‘xx ¢xx/xx “In order to obviate the impression of this 
other metre, it is imperative either that some other place 
between the fourth and tenth should be weighted as well, 
or else that there should be a marked pause after the sixth, 
in which case the second or third place must be weighted. 


1 When the first syllable of such lines is stressed a fresh source of 
danger occurs: not only will the last six syllables give an anapaestic 
effect unless their movement is impeded by a marked pause after the 
second of them, but with the first, fourth, and seventh places weighted 
the rhythm will appear dactylic, and to prevent this an accent in the 
second or third place is needed. Both of these saving factors , must 
‘obviously be present at the same time if the line is to be preserved as a 
heroic. Thus 


Friends of my countrymen, || lend me your ears, 


which has the first, and 
Friends, Serbs, I beg you to lend me your ears, 


Friends of Rome, thoughtfully lend me your ears, 
which have the second, fail just as certainly as 
Friends of my country who lend me your ears, 


which has neither. 


Friends of Rome, countrymen, || lend me your ears, 
and 


é 
Friends, Romans, countrymen, ||... 


both satisfy the necessary conditions, the second particularly -vell 
because its threefold appeal necessitates three pauses, the last of them— 
coming before the pith of the matter—obviously the longest: thus with 
the pause after cowntrymen intensified and with added prominence 
given to the stressed syllables, there is no danger of its slipping off 
into ‘XX ‘XxX /X*xX ’, as would be possible in 


Friends, fellow-countrymen, ... 


for example. 
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Il. 


The group just considered tends to have a double 
anapaestic close. Another class of ten-syllabled lines 
which are (potentially) equally unsatisfactory as heroics 
tends towards a double anaspaestic opening. Here are 
examples : 


And the frutes of the forrest was their feast (VI iv 14) 
But was th’ Harpe of Philistides now dead 

(Ruines of Time, 609) 
In the sweat of thy Face shalt thou eate Bread 

(Paradise Lost, X 205) 
By the waters of Life, where ere they sate (1b., XI 79) 
As if ought in this world in secret store (III iii 15) 
And made way for his maister to assaile (V ii 24) 


Verses of this kind, with the third and sixth places 
filled with stressed syllables and the first, second, fourth 
and fifth with unstressed, become iambic-trochaic in 
general character when the first or second place is weighted. 
Most readers, coming upon the first four of the above lines 
in heroic verse, instinctively give a slight stress to their 
initial syllables, so usual is this expedient for preserving 
the balance and avoiding the danger of the anapaests. 
As a consequence, once one knows the rhythmical context 
such verses are never troublesome, provided, of course, that 
the artificial accent is not too unnatural. 

This four-accent anapaestic-iambic tendency may also 
be prevented by weighting the fourth place— 


To be good, not to be; who’d then bequeath 
(Death of Hastings)— 


or the fifth— 
With a goodly sad verse I’d then bequeath— 


but, accustomed as we are to quash the anapaests at their 
first onset, we rarely allow them to run so far. 
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It thus appears that when the third place is weighted 
the condition of compulsory congruence in the sixth is 
insufficient. It is then necessary for another place before 
the sixth to be weighted as well. 


IV. 


There are yet other rhythms which while having the 
sixth place weighted are nevertheless very generally 
avoided in heroic context. They are distinguished by 
having—in a line of ten syllables—the fifth syllable 
stressed and followed by a pause or tendency to pause, 
and no pause or only a lesser one after the fourth or 
sixth : 

BK AKON ARO 4 
x (xX * || “x *x ¢ 


4K Ix Sl OM PIL. 


The first two of these cannot be objected to on metrical 
grounds, for while their first or second foot is trisyllabic, 
the third is monosyllabic and the movement five-foot. 
(They are, indeed, varieties of the break-back, with dis- 
syllabic first or second thesis.) While they are metrically 
sound, however, it gives one rather a shock in reading 
them to turn from the flighty rhythm of the first two feet 
to the stern movement of the last three, and their use is, 
therefore, restricted to cases where such a contrast is a 
fitting expression of the meaning : 


The Queen of Heaven 
Impassibly smiled: ‘“ More shall yet be given” 
(The Death of a Friar) 


Which filthy be thought, pleasant to be eyde 
(Gorgeous Gallery, ed. Rollins, p. 79, 1. 30) 


The third, on the other hand, is clearly objectionable 
as a pretended variation of the iambic decasyllable. It 
consists of two trochaic hemistichs which can be regarded 





0) 


le 
It 
od 
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as varieties of iambic rhythm only if both are initially 
catalectic. But then it is the alexandrine we arrive at, 
not the heroic. Examples are: 


Had she not so doon, sure I had bene slayne 
(Amoretti, XVI 13) 
Where she had them both shamefully fordonne (IV ix 28) 


In verses of this kind it is the pause, or tendency to 
pause, after the (weighted) fifth place that is fundamental 
in suggesting that the metre is not heroic, for 


Had he not been shot dead, I had been slain 
and 
Where she had them—both shamefully fordone, 


in which there is a pause elsewhere, are unimpeachable. 
Accordingly, to read such lines as heroics we must obscure 
the tendency to pause at five, and this may be done most 
effectively by weighting the fourth place. Then there is a 
general slowing down in the rhythm around the middle 
syllables, and the disruptive pause passes relatively un- 
noticed; further, and especially when it is accompanied by 
the weighting of the seventh or ninth place, this makes the 
rhythm predominantly spondaic. Verses which threaten 
to offend in this way, but which are lovely because they 
possess the saving factors, are: 


He that the wide West vnder his rule has (I ii 22) 
Cause of my new griefe, cause of my new ioy (Liv 45) 
Shall with his owne bloud price that he hath spilt (I v 26) 


So in his red blood Cassius’ day is set 
(Julius Caesar, V iii 63) 


It is a short ioy, long sought and soone gon 
(Gorgeous Gallery, p. 58, 1. 26) 


Once more, then, the condition of congruence at six is 
not enough. When its fulfilment is accompanied by a 
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stress in the fifth place, and that stress is followed by the 
most marked tendency to pause that there is in the line, 
then the verse will be unacceptable unless the fourth place 
also is weighted. 


We may now sum up. The first condition of heroic 
rhythm is this: 


(1) The fourth or the sixth place must be filled 
with a stressed syllable. 


The weighting of the fourth place ensures the individuality 
of the first two feet. This end is adequately secured, 
however, when the second place is weighted and a logical 
group ends at the fourth. So we must add the proviso— 


(la) A major pause after unweighted fourth 
place (the third also being unweighted), or a minor 
pause if none follows the fifth, serves the same pur- 
pose as a stressed syllable in the fourth place, and so 
is an adequate substitute for it. 


The weighting of the sixth place ensures the individuality 
of the last two feet—provided the eighth or the tenth 
place also is weighted. Accordingly, the second condition 
of heroic rhythm is: 


(2) The tenth place must be filled with a stressed 
syllable if the eighth is not. 


And to this we should add the following (though it is a 
statement of practice only, and not an essential for the 
preservation of the metrical character of the line) : 


(2a) Even when the eighth place is weighted, it 
is very unusual for a stressed syllable to occupy the 
ninth place and not also the tenth. 


For this there are two reasons. First, in rimed verse 
the tenth place carries the riming syllable, and if the syllable 
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in the ninth place were to strike the ear much more forcibly 
than it, confusion would result and the value of the rime 
be lost. Secondly, accustomed as we are to the occurrence 
of feminine endings, we automatically expect concluding 
stressed and unstressed syllables to occupy the tenth and 
“extra” places respectively, and so for these to come in 
the ninth and tenth places instead would (except in 
dramatic verse) be unnecessarily disturbing. 

The weighting of the fourth place ensures the in- 
dividuality of the first two feet—but not that of the last 
three. This would be lost if in these feet only the seventh 
and tenth places were weighted. Hence the third con- 
dition : 


(3) When the syllable in the fourth place is 
stressed, that in the seventh must not be stressed 
unless some other place between the fourth and tenth 
is weighted also, or unless a logical group ends at the 
sixth place, in which case the first place must not be 
weighted unless the second or third is, too. 


The weighting of the sixth and the tenth or eighth 
places ensures the individuality of the last two feet—but 
not that of the first three. This would be lost if in these feet 
only the third and sixth places were weighted. Hence the 
fourth condition : 


(4) When the syllable in the sixth place is 
stressed, that in the third must not be stressed unless 
some other place before the sixth is weighted as well 
(due regard being had to the next condition). 


Lastly, the weighting of the sixth place provides a 
terminus for the first three feet—when the syllable in the 
fifth place is either unstressed or closely bound logically 
with that in the sixth. But when the first, third and fifth 
places are weighted and a pause follows the fifth, then 
the third foot ends with the syllable in the fifth place 
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(‘|X ‘I and three more feet follow (/!1* ‘I* 2» g 
that the line consists of two headless hemistichs of an 
alexandrine. Accordingly, 


(5) When the syllable in the sixth place is 
stressed, the first, third and fifth places must not all 
be weighted unless (a) no pause immediately follows 
the fifth place, or (b) such pause is quite subordinate 
in importance to one following the fourth or the sixth 
place, or (c) the fourth place also is weighted. 


All rhythms capable of being fitted to a ten-place frame- 
work and satisfying the above conditions are heroic, 
Stress in an odd place coupled with the absence of stress 
in both the neighbouring even places is in general the 
danger to be avoided. Hence while heroics with as few 
as three stresses are common enough, and some may have 
only two prominent accents— 


And in the midst of her felicity (V vii 14)— 


such verses have their stresses almost invariably in even 
(or initial) places only: 


Then lightnesse and inconstancie in loue (2, 6, 10) (I iv 1) 


(far and away the most frequent type) 


Suddeinly an innumerable flight (1, 6,10) (II xii 35) 
Discouers to the world discomfited (2, 6, 8) (IIL i 43) 
To be a Princes Paragone esteemed (4,6, 10) (VI ix 1l) 
And hauing worthily him punished (2, 4, 8) 

(Mother Hubberds Tale, 923) 
Mourning the rigour of her malady (1, 4,8) (VI xi 8)" 


® Heroics with stressed syllables in the second, fourth and tenth 
places only, hardly occur at all— 


But any scavenger on the reviews (The Georgiad) 


is a rare instance—because this arrangement, unlike the others, leaves 
five consecutive places without a stress, so that we are tempted to weight 
the middle one of these, and so break the third condition of heroi¢ 
rhythm. 
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And the same is usually true of acceptable heroics with 
only four stressed syllables, which, of course, are extremely 
common. 

In this discussion we have been occupied almost entirely 
with verses of not more than ten syllables in length. The 
possibility of trisyllabic substitution makes no difference, 
however, to the universal validity of our results; and 
“equivalenced” lines equally with others must satisfy the 
conditions we have deduced. Take the following verses, 
for instance : 


I exert 
Each day a ton of energy on this, 
Just this—to bolster up all onewayness. 


‘ 4 x x ‘ x x ‘ ‘ x ‘ x 
Ah, once | you’ve said pro | gress!—in | that litt |le matter 


x XxX 4 x ‘ x x ‘ x ‘ ‘ x 
I confess | to be | ing as mad |as a| March Hatter! 
(Wyndham Lewis, One-Way Song, v) 
The prose accentuation of the last line fits the heroic metre 
perfectly—because the second, fourth, sixth, ninth and 
tenth places are weighted. But in the line before, where 
two unstressed syllables follow the trisyllabic second foot, 
there is a definite danger of running on with anapaests— 


‘ ‘ x x ‘ x x 4 % xX 4x 
Ah, once | you’ve said pro | gress!—in that little matter— 


and so of contravening the third condition of heroic 
rhythm. These verses, then, are confirmed or endangered 
as heroics by precisely the same factors as operate in 
“unequivalenced” lines. 

But that is not all. The presence of the trisyllabic foot 
in “Ah, once you’ve said progress! .. .” actually increases 
the danger of misinterpretation. This line tends to run 
off with a four-stress accentual movement even more 
readily than the ‘‘unequivalenced” 


Ah, once say progress!—in that little matter; 
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and clearly this is because its second foot, being trisyllabic, 
prepares us for more anapaests to come, and so predisposes 
us to mistake the succeeding pyrrhic for part of an anapaest. 
It seems, therefore, that if disruptive tendencies are 
present, trisyllabic substitution may serve to aggravate 
them. 

Take another example : 


At one o’clock the wind with sudden shift 
x x ‘ ‘ - a x ‘ x x 4 
Threw the ship right into the trough of the sea 
(Don Juan, II xxvii) 
If the first foot is trisyllabic, this verse fails just as 
certainly as 


The ship right into the trough of the sea, 
and for the same reason—because the seventh and tenth 


are the only places after the fourth to be weighted. 
Regarded as a modification of the headless heroic— 


‘ x ‘ ‘ ‘ x x ‘ x x 4 
Threw | the ship| right in|to the trough|of the sea— 


it is acceptable, for then every strong place is filled with a 
stressed syllable. With two concluding anapaests, how- 
ever, it has a disquieting tendency to bounce, suggestive 
of five-accent, not heroic, movement : 


x x a x x sae ie a ee x ‘a x <x * 
Came and threw the good ship away into the trough of the sea. 


That is the objection to considerable “equivalence,”—or 
rather to its sustained occurrence,—that it involves the 
suggestion of this other metre. 

The element of syllabic variation, then, carries with it 
additional dangers. In lines with unruly tendencies it may 
have the effect of reinforcing those tendencies. And its 
overuse results in verses belonging rather to the five-stress 
accentual than to the iambic decasyllabic metre. 


FITZROY PYLE. 





A MANUSCRIPT WRITTEN IN 1709 BY CHARLES 
LYNEGAR FOR JOHN HALL, VICE-PROVOST 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


In the Diocesan Library of Derry and Raphoe (Church 
of Ireland), at the Diocesan Office at Derry, is a small 
ms. volume marked L1lal9. The leather cover of 
eighteenth-century manufacture bears the stamp of the 
Raphoe Diocesan Library. On the back are the letters 
pAMP VOL 20. The book measures six inches by four, 
and contains 91 leaves. 

It contains the following colophons and other inscrip- 
tions in Irish, the English renderings of which we have 
supplied :— 


“Ag sin duit a dhochttir Seon Hal, & go bhfhdéngna sé 
dhuit, do thaobh anma agas cuirp, 6 bhur sreairbhfhontigh 
roionmhain féin go héug .i. Séurlus O Luinin etc.” 

(“Here thou hast it, Doctor John Hall, and may it 
profit thee for soul and body, from thy most affectionate 
servant till death viz. Charles Lynegar.’’) [top of p. 77.] 

“Finis ris an leabhrain so, do dhoc[h]ttr Seon Hal .i. 
provis & ardoide Chalaisde Atha Cliath san mbliadhain 
ano Dom 1709.” 

(‘Finis to this little book, for Doctor John Hall viz. 
provost and professor of the College of Dublin in the 
year Anno Dom 1709.’’) [bottom of p. 77. ] 


At the top of the last page, partly erased, are the words, 
“Ag so leabhar Sedérsi Blacburn.” (This is the book of 
George Blackburn.) [p. 78. | 
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The following list of contents, in English, and in an 
eighteenth-century hand, occurs on the first page :— 


“1, Irish Abbreviations, & a collection of some Irish verbs. 
2. Ye Ch. Catechism in Irish w® some plain Rules for 
reading Irish. 
3. An Irish Gramm. 
4. Irish Abbrev. 
5. An Irish Gramm.” 


Of these, 1 and 2 are now missing. In their place has 
been inserted, upside down, the ms. by Charles Lynegar. 

The “Irish Grammar” (3) remains, but does not seem 
to call for much notice. It may be sufficient to remark 
that the Irish in which it is written appears, from such 
few dialectal features as it possesses, to be that of the 
“southern Half.” It is simply an attempt to explain 
Irish syntax by comparing, and sometimes accommodating 
it to the English syntax, and, therefore, in the nature of 
things unlikely to be successful. It takes up 28 pages. 

The “Irish Grammar” (5), occupying 26 pages, is an 
English version of 3, in the same hand. 

“Trish Abbrev.” (4) denotes 12 pages of abbreviations 
in a different hand. 

The following are the contents of the treatise which, 
as we have said above, occupies the place of 1 and 2 :— 

Letters of the Alphabet. [p. 2.] 

Abbreviations in a small elegant hand. [p. 3.] 

Abbreviations in a larger and bolder hand, evidently 
that of Charles Lynegar [p. 9]. In the same hand follow 
a number of verses of poetry, one after another, without 
titles, or any sign to separate one poem from another. 
Most of these verses are written first in full, and then in 
a contracted form. As they are rather fragmentary, it 
seems likely that Lynegar wrote them from memory. 
Possibly they may have been intended to form a reading- 
book, from which John Hall, George Blackburn, and other 
students might be taught to read Mss. 
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Below is given a list of the different articles with their 
first lines, and, when it has been possible to ascertain them, 
their authors. Matter of special interest has been 
transcribed in full. It will be noticed that, while the bulk 
of our material is in syllabic metre, the single quatrains 
or stanzas are in the newer, or more popular, accented 
metres. 


1. Poem (10 quatrains), beg. : 
“ Caith a bhfhuighir re daonnacht.” [p. 25.] 
Cf. O Rathile Measgra Danta, 1. 19. 


2. Stanza: 


“A C[h]riosd chuaidh air dibirt san negipt uair 
tucc diodean do Mhaoisi asa raemhuir ruaidh 
léig braon beag dod bhfhiorspioraid chugainn antas 
do mhaothfeas an croidhe bocht ata na charraig re 
cruas.” [p. 29.] 


3. Poem (4 quatrains), beg. : 

“ Caoin tha féin a dhuine bhoicht.” [p. 32.] 
Cf. Measgra Danta, II. 65. 
4+. Poem (5 quatrains), beg. : 

“‘Solamh Mhac Dabhidh geur ghlioc.” [p. 32.] 
5. Description of the alphabet, beg. : 

‘“‘Abgidear sunn feabhas teachta.” [p. 34.] 


. Poem (26 quatrains), beg. : 


“Maircc mheallas mdirn an tsdoghail.” [p. 35.] 


The poem ends with the line “An saoghal is maircc 
mheallas.” It has been printed by the Rev. L. McKenna 
in “ Timthiridh Chroidhe Neamhtha fosa,” viir (1918). 
In his edition the composition (which is by Gofraidh 
Fionn 0 Dalaigh) has 46 quatrains. 


HERMATHENA—VOL,. XXVIII K 
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7. Stanza: 


“A Chriosd chumhachtaibh as dith dhuinn do cheasadh a 
ccrann 
sgor sgaoil tu as piannta dorbha go leir do chlann 
mo dhamnadh fa shairbhubhall sgan eifacht ann 
mas peaca sitid as me sgaite gltin 6 eubha nall.” _—[p. 48.| 


Cf. O Rathile, Burdtin Bheaga 20. 


8. Quatrain, beg. : 
“‘ Breathamh ceart cothrom an téug.” [p. 48.] 


The Rev. Ulick J. Burke, in his “ Easy Lessons, or 
Self-instruction in Irish” (5th edition, 1869), prints a 
poem which begins with this quatrain, and also contains 
the first and third quatrains of 4 above (Solamh Mhac 
Dabhidh, etc.). He says in a note: .“ The following piece, 
taken from a collection of manuscript poems formerly in 
the possession of Dr. Murphy, Bishop of Cork, is ascribed 
to Donough Mor O’Daly, Abbot of Boyle, who flourished 
in the thirteenth century.” 

There are four copies of the poem in Mss. in the Library 
of Trinity College. In three no author is given. One 
ascribes it to ‘ Maoilir Brin.” 


9. Stanza: 


“ Airdrigh flaitheas a charuid a dhia sa ghradh 
a ghlor na naingeal is feas duit mo phian gach trath 
gan aon dha mairenn leurab attuirse mhuaireadh ghnath 
ni fhuil fuighioll agam mur ghabha tu féin mo phairt.” 
[p. 49.] 


10. Poem (3 quatrains), beg. : 
“ Neimhnach sin a c[h]roidhe tinn.” [p. 50.] 


11. Stanza: 

‘“‘ Neimhnach treith a reult mo chroidhe dod ghrddh 
deilgne geura saighde Curuid da crath 
gan cheilg gan claon, is mé do dhuine tar chach 
mo sheilbh na heireann |?]| is beam on tinnisi slan.”’ 


[p. 51.] 
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12. Poem (2 quatrains), beg. : 


“ Tuig a dhuine do dhail féin.” [p 52.] 


13. A panegyric on John Hall, evidently composed by 
Lynegar himself. This we transcribe in full: 


“ Failte dhuit a sheimhmhic a chranz toridh na féile 
a fhlaith sholais na héigsi gan chlédh 
acc cosnamh na Ghaelsa ni fhacus rem fheuchain 
do shamhail a thréunfhlaith go fdill. 


Raidhim da éisi go ttainaic an sAormhac 

tucc gradh gach aen leis gan bhreéd 

doctur Hal na sdeadghlan acc toirbheart a nGaelach [?] 
is bé bliocht go seunmhar sna roid. 


Ni fhuil 6 thuaithfhéile go fuaran na féine 

a sheon Hal a chairid ghlan choir 

acc cosnamh na Ghaodhalsa sa ttabhairt chum béusa 
do shamhail shearcchaom/na go foill. 


Acc cosnamh air mbéusa sa noiléun sa eireann 
as iomdha sitd céuda dhar ndoigh 

ag atach mac dé dhuit re cosgair do shéuda 
is re do theachtsa go séunmhar na dheoigh. 


Guidhim mur an ccéadhna gem shochair shioléubha 
nar goiridse do shaelsa mo ghlor 

a bhile gan bhéim ort a meisnach sa ttreutha 

budh duilleach glan géugach do ghlor. 


[To “do ghlor,” “do phor” which is written in the con- 
tracted version, seems preferable. | 


Dob orrdheirc a bhfhéile sa ccoimhrint re chéile 
sa noirbheart re heifacht anairm 

a saxain sa néirinn ta calmacht mar cceidhean 

a leabhraibh na néigeas faoi mhuirnn. 


Guidhim gan amhras a chruinne gheal amhra 
go madh tréun thu air naimhdibh go deoigh 
madh buan thi a ttreisi sna huairibhsi leatsa 
sa ccuan geal a bhfhlaitheas do shdl.” 


K 2 
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14. Another panegyric by Lynegar, on Hall: 


Dia na ndul guidhim do shior 
Seon Hal do choimhdhion 

a bhfhéile go maith mholta 

a ccéile shearc na daonnachta. 


Aitchim an choimhdhe thréun 

a fhlaitheas madh buan do choimhréir 

an fhlaith aobhdha mhuinte mheanmnach 
shiccach shoilbhir shodhealbha. 


Maith a mhéin mhordha gach 4m 
maith a chiall as a chumann 
caoinfhlaith chaitheas gan tarachradh 
lamh gach maitheas do mhoradh. 


Re duil a ccaidreamh na stagh 

re héisdacht fuighle deaghdhruagh 
le conccbhail riaccla na sean 
hiomradh fialmhur rodleaghar. 


Deacair fear mur Hal amhra 
dfacchail' na chailaibh cinneamhna 
air fhéile air uaisle gan tar 
treutha nar thuirse tromdhaimh. 


Seon Hal searc na suagh 

a mhaithis ni maith dhiommbuan 
isé as réidhe acc riar gach fir 

a fhéile ni grian gheimhraidh. 


Do rad dia dhuit ad aois fds 

mor ttoirbheart 6n triondid 

gnuis réreidh gan ghruaim gan ghoimh 
gan toibheim uaill gan anztoil.” 


Apart from a few variations in spelling, the concluding 
quatrain is identical with the seventh quatrain of a poem 
in Dinneen’s ‘‘ Me Guidhir Fhearmanach,” p. 62. 
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15. A single stanza on the same subject : 


“A gheucc don chnaimh do ghnathadh cathadh dian 
is nair thaobh an tslacht do lathair bhfear chuis ngliadh 
6 déug an daimh dob fhearr sa mbanbha mbriain 
glac gan chairde pairt Ui Lunin fhial.” [p. 60. | 


It may suffice to say, for the benefit of those who can- 
not read Irish, that in spite of Lynegar’s unusual subject, 
he speaks of him much as any other bard would have 
spoken of any other patron. He singles out in his clerical 
patron the Vice-Provost much the same virtues that his 
ancestors praised in the warlike chieftains of Fermanagh. 
He is “a fruitful tree of generosity,” “a milch-cow,” 
he has won the love of all, he is Doctor Hall of fair steeds. 
He has no equal for “protecting the Gaels and improving 
their ways.” These are a few of the phrases of 13. 
14 is to the same effect. The poet prays for Hall’s 
preservation in the “love of generosity to which he is 
wedded.” He is “a hand for magnifying every good,” 
i€., a promoter of good causes. The fourth quatrain 
refers to his interest in Irish Learning: “For delight in 
the fellowship of sages, for hearkening to the remnant of 
good druids, for keeping the rules of the ancients, thou 
hast the reputation for generosity that is thy due.” 
15 implies that Hall had warlike ancestors. 


16. Quatrain, beg. : 
“ Ceithre hamharchuill riomthar and.” [p. 60. 
17. Fragment (4 quatrains) from a poem by Philip 
Bocht O hUiginn, beg. : 
“ Saoghalta sin a tshaoghail.” [p. 61.] 
18. Fragment (4 quatrains) of a Fenian lay, beg. : 
“Ts fada uaim do chluinim ceél.” [p. 63.j 


19. Quatrain rep. from No. 9, beg. : 
“ Airdrigh flaitheas.” [p. 65.] 
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20. Stanza: 


“fosa do chriochnaidh an domhnan glic 
sdo ‘bhi seal f6 phiantaibh na tromdhaimhe 
bhfuil ni air bith as daoine sas cromhchraite | ? | 
no fiorsgara dhiolas na ccompanach.” [p. 66.] 
21. Stanza: 
“ Seusar Anaigh paimpmaid is alasdrann mor 
is solamh mac dabhidh budh glice bhi beo 
Marcus Grast do ghradhach a morchruach dor 
do chluinim dha radh don mbds go ttugadar coir.” 


[p. 66.] 
22. Poem (12 quatrains), beg. : 


“Mor do ni daoine dhiobh pféin.” [p. 67.] 
Printed by O’Grady, Catalogue of Irish MSS. in the 
British Museum (vol. 1, p. 555), fromy Add. 29,614, where 
it is ascribed to “Fer feasa O an Chainte.” 
23. Poem (8 quatrains), beg. : 
“ Mairre fheuchas ar Inis Ceithleand.” [p. 73.] 


This is a fragment of a poem printed by Miss Knott 
in her “Bardic Poems of Tadhg Dall 0 hUiginn,” p. 73. 


24. Stanza, composed by Lynegar in praise of Hall : 
“ Caidreamh na stagh is cuallacht gach aon is fearr 
do chleachtas dum chuairt gach uair sam criothsi fail 
maisdear cé bian gum chuairtaois go li sgo maigh 
san ccalaisde madh buan ar nuadhchara dioghrais Hal 7 rl.” 
[p. 77.| 
25. The following certainly succeeds in being cryptic. 
It looks as if Lynegar were trying, to make some sort of 
play on Hall’s name: 
“ Halla. Halla. cidh fir halla 
mas. a chara co romham snamha 
mas. a shnamha go rabham srola.” [p. 77.] 


A “dh” is written above the a in the word “shnamha.” 


26. At the top of the next page are scribbled a few 
letters of the alphabet, and the words (given above), “Ag 
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so leabhar Seorsi Blacburn.” They are in the same hand- 
writing as the rest of the ms. Then come the letters 
“SRLSLINDAN cc.,”’ which seem to stand for “ Seurlas 
Lindan (O Luinin) cecinit.” 

They are followed by a panegyric on Sedérsi Blacburn : 


“ Seorsi mear morrdha an fear uaisle thrid dhaonnacht 
Goll air neart Fionn air smacht Samson le heurcal 
blacburnm air éifacht air thréine sair bhéusaibh 
bradan geal, cuileun ceart rogha gach mna air chéile 
geata na mbocht dochma nair ghoibh cochl do chleibhsi 
ach gach ni san saeghal da bhfaghadh air mhéud do thadh- 
laice gan eura 
a blacburn na flaithulacht go bhfadidh do laetha.” _[p. 78.] 


I find the following particulars about John Hall in the 
Rev. Canon J. B. Leslie’s “‘ Derry Clergy and Parishes” :— 

John Hall was born in Co. Kerry in 1659. He entered 
Trinity College in 1677, and became a Scholar in 1680, 
B.A. 1681, M.A. 1684, Fellow 1685, B.D. 1695, D.D. 1697. 
He was also Vice-Provost and Librarian. 

In 1713 he became rector of Ardstraw and Rahy, in 
the Diocese of Derry. He rebuilt the church and glebe- 
house of Ardstraw, and seems in general to have merited 
the praise Lynegar gave him for his generosity. He died 
in 1735. His epitaph, on a monument erected by his wife 
in Ardstraw Church, says: “In this parish he constantly 
resided and lived as a true Christian pastor ought to do.” 

In his will (besides endowing two scholarships, and 
leaving £100 to the Library of Trinity College) he left 
“to the dio. of Raphoe his books and study furniture for 
the use of the clergy.” No doubt it was thus that the Ms. 
found its way into the Diocesan Library. 

With regard to Charles Lynegar, we find the following 
in Anderson’s “ The Native Irish” (3rd edition, p. 75) :— 

“*We must not omit those means which have been 
lately used in the College of Dublin,’ says Mr Richardson 
in 1711. ‘The Rev Dr Hall, present Vice-provost, 
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supported for some time, at his own charge, one Denny, 
to teach Irish privately to such of the scholars as had a 
desire to learn that language; and the present Archbishop 
of Dublin (King) did and doth encourage Mr Lyniger to 
teach it publicly ...’ Mr Lyniger had been three years 
thus employed; but there is no proof of his continuance 
after that period.” 

MS. 23. E. 18 in the Royal Irish Academy was copied 
by Charles Lynegar (vide Cat. of Irish MSS. in R.I.A,, 
p. 2843), as is seen by the following notes in his hand :— 

P. 2.—“. . . beannacht air anmain an te ro[ Ja 
nArd Ui Luinin air Loch Kirne .i. Searlus O Luinin ard- 
ollamh Eireann.” 

P. 11.—* Ataimsi Charles Lynegar grandson of the 
afforrsaid [sic] Sir Mathew Lynegar now Master and 
Professor of the Irish Language in Trinity College Dublin 
in anno 1712.” 

In copying the Mss. his ancestors had written, Charles 
Lynegar copied also the colophons they had appended. 
These show the dignity, learning, and importance of his 
family, many of whom held the title of chief ollave of 
Ireland, or chief ollave of Ulster. 

The English form of the name, Lynegar, is used by 
Charles’s grandfather, which shows that Charles inherited, 
and did not invent it. 

The family seat is referred to as “ Mount Lynegar,” 

r “Ard Ui Luinnin” in Inis Mor. This would seem to 
have been the Inishmore about three miles south of Ennis- 
killen. 

The Catalogue of Irish MSS. in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin (p. 50), describes MS. H. 1.14 as con- 
taining (F 174b): “A Satiric poem by Hugh 0 Daly 
(about 1726) written against O’Luinin, an Irish bard who 
went to Dublin and changed his religion: A uaisle Eireann 
serc mo chuim.” 

Professor T. O’Rahilly has printed (Gadelica, p. 159) 
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a poem by Tadhg O Neachtain, written between 1726 and 
1729, and giving a list of the Irish scholars and poets who 
were at the period living in Dublin. Among them was 
© Luinin, who is thus referred to: 


“Os Uladh ling O Luinin lonn, 
Cathal do cheapach craobh gan chumann, 
An Aiche mhordha, truagh an dail 
& do bha 6 cheart san chémhdhail.” 


The “Cathal” here evidently must correspond to the 
“ Seurlus” with which 0 Luinin preferred to sign himself. 

We may now sum up what little we have learned about 
Séurlus O Luinin, or Charles Lynegar. 

He belonged to a family who had been ollaves to the 
Maguires. According to Anderson, he began to teach 
- Irish at Trinity College in 1708. He was finishing the 
Ms., now at Derry, in 1709. He describes himself as still 
being “ Professor of the Irish Language in Trinity 
College,” in 1712; so we may conjecture that he wrote it 
while on a vacation at “Ard Ui Luinin.” This seems to 
disprove Anderson’s assertion that there is “no proof of 
his continuance” in his post after 1711. Add to this that 
Tadhg 0 Neachtain refers to him as still resident in Dublin 
between 1726 and 1729. Possibly he may stiil have held 
his post at Trinity College. Of what became of him after 
that we have no record. 

I should like to express to Professor E. O’Toole my 
grateful thanks for help and encouragement, as well as 
for most of my material, particularly that relating to 
Charles Lynegar. It is to him that I] owe anything that 
may have given this paper any appearance of learning; 
but he should not be credited with any of the blunders I 
may have made. 


COSSLETT QUIN. 
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THE IRISH GOVERNMENT AND THE 
PROVINCIAL PRESS. 


No government can afford to neglect the organs which 
influence public opinion. This applied with peculiar 
force to the Irish government at the end of the eighteenth 
century. For Irish political institutions at that period 
were of such a nature that while they aroused intense 
antagonism amongst the democratically minded, yet they 
allowed the people (or at least a portion of them) such a 
degree of power that it was conceivable that they might 
finally decide on questions of policy. In these circum- 
stances it was natural that the government should . pay 
some attention to the sources from which the public were 
weekly deriving news and ideas. As a result, there are 
in the State Paper Office a number of documents dealing 
with the relations between the administration and Irish 
provincial newspapers, and it is on these that this article 
is based. 

About 1790 Belfast, “that head centre of liberty,” was 
from a political point of view, with the natural exception 
of Dublin, the most important town in Ireland. But at 
the beginning of the decade only one newspaper was 
published there, the long-established Belfast News-Letter. 
Then, at the end of 1791, as a result of the revival of the 
reform agitation, a number of citizens eager to propagate 
radical opinions agreed to found and support a second 
newspaper, the Northern Star... Vigorously advocating 
decided opinions, it soon became a keen competitor with 
the News-Letter. In 1795 the Joy family, who owned the 


For the establishment of the Northern Star see Rebellion Papers 
620/19 25, which contains a list of about 130 names of persons who were 
willing to support the second newspaper and ‘‘give an equal share of 
their advertisements’’ to it. See also Reb. Papers 620/19 26. 
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latter paper, sold it to two Scotsmen named Robertson 
and Allen, who installed George Gordon, a fellow-country- 
man, as editor. Shortly afterwards the idea of giving the 
paper government support was first broached by John Lees, 
a prominent civil servant. He was a strong believer in 
the power of the Press, and had previously suggested 
that Faulkner's, or the Freeman, or the Telegraph should 
be supplied gratis by the government to all the principal 
inns and coffee-houses in the North of Ireland to counteract 
the Northern Star. He now advised that some steps 
should be taken to help the Belfast News-Letter. Its 
editor he knew to be an intelligent and well-disposed man, 
but “he singly and alone at his own Expence cannot give 
his paper that general circulation thro’ the Northern 
Counties which the united Purse of the turbulent Opulent 
in different places gives the Northern Star.”’? Less than 
a month later George Gordon brought himself and his 
paper to the government’s notice. He sent Cooke (the 
Under-Secretary) a copy of an essay setting out the 
advantages of order, which he had at considerable expense 
circulated in gratis handbills. He also informed Cooke 
that he had printed several thousand copies of the Bishop 
of Llandaff’s ‘““Apology for the Bible,” priced sixpence, in 
opposition to Paine’s “Age of Reason.” * In a second 
letter he expounds his principles and practice. Brought 
up by his uncle, Mr. Strahan, the King’s printer, he 
“early imbibed the highest veneration for our excellent 
constitution.” In conducting a newspaper he took care 
“to avoid the extremes of adulation and to refrain from 
general invective.” ‘To make its circulation the more 
extensive and consequently the more useful and at the 
same time to give it a character for impartiality, 1 am now 
and then,” he declared, “from mere motives of policy 


* John Lees to... , 10th August, 1796. Reb. Papers 620/24 104. 
*George Gordon to Edward Cooke, 3rd September, 1796. Reb. Papers 
620/25 11. 
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under the necessity of -affecting to hold a language al- 
together foreign to my sentiments & to veil my Loyalty 
under a cloud of republican detail.’* In his first letter 
he mentions twice the idea that the government might give 
his paper some encouragement by ordering proclamations 
to be printed in it. In his second letter he explains that 
when he ventured to hint that proclamations and govern- 
ment advertisements should be inserted in his paper, he 
did not mean everything of that kind, but only such as 
might be useful in the North. In a third letter he humbly 
suggests that the government should order him to print a 
number of copies of his Address to the People of Ireland.’ 

Up to November, 1796, in spite of its loyal tone, the 
importunities of its editor, and the countenance of several 
influential persons, the News-Letter seems to have recéived 
from the administration nothing more substantial than 
compliments. 3ut in the middle of the month a crisis 
occurred in the affairs of the paper. On the 18th 
November there appeared in the News-Letter an advertise- 
ment to the effect that Kingsley the butcher, who had 
been assassinated a few nights before, had been murdered 
by a set of ruffians from Belfast, apparently because his 
principles were hostile to the United Irishmen. The 
advertisement went on to state that five persons (all named) 
had been committed on a charge of conspiracy to murder. 
In inserting this advertisement (which he considered 
conveyed a strong reflection against the town) Gordon had 
yielded to the commands of Colonel Barber, who brought 
it directly from the Commander-in-Chief. The editor's 
qualms were justified by what followed. Not only did 
the greater part of the inhabitants withdraw their sub- 
scriptions, but by an almost general resolution they 


*George Gordon to Edward Cooke, 16th September, 1796. Reb. 
Papers 620/25 70. 

> George Gordon to Edward Cooke, 5th November, 1796. Reb, Papers 
620/26 21. 
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withheld their advertisements, “upon which last the very 
existence of the paper depends.” In all this Gordon saw 
signs Of a combination against his paper on the part of 
those who wished to see the Northern Star rise on its 
ruins, and who abhorred “the Sentiments of Loyalty and 
Attachment to Government” which he had disseminated 
through the channel of the News-Letter. To placate the 
public Gordon published-an apology (throwing all respon- 
sibility on the military), “which however had no effect 
tho’ I seemed in some measure to fall in with their own 
ideas on the subject.” This action, however, offended the 
government; and Cooke, it seems, left unanswered the 
piteous letters in which the editor bemoaned his fate, and 
begged to be allowed to print some of the contents of the 
Gasette.° It is scarcely surprising that at the end of the 
year Gordon, who was “every day threatened with having 
his throat cut, his house set on fire, and his family ruined,” 
left Ireland. 

But before he departed his employers (Robertson and 
Allen, of Edinburgh) intervened. They were very concerned 
at the injury sustained by their property, and in March, 
1797, they sent a most interesting letter to the government, in 
which they detailed their losses, and outlined various ways 
in which they could be assisted. When they had taken 
over the paper it was in a_ flourishing condition. 
Admittedly (owing to the war it was said), advertisements 
had fallen from 92 per issue in 1789 to 65 in 1794. 
But the number of copies sold had (owing it was thought 
to the same cause) risen from 2050 per day in the former 

*George Gordon to Edward Cooke, 25th November, 1796, and 4th 
January, 1797. Reb. Papers 620/26 78 and 620/28 39. 

7 John Allen and John Robertson to J. Galbraith, 24th March, 1797. 
There are two later letters from Gordon in the Rebellion Papers. In 
the first, dated 2nd August, 1798, he begs Cooke for some employment. 
620/39 140. In the second, dated 21st May, 1799, he informs Cooke 
that he had received a long account from his attorney which he was 


unable to pay for defending actions brought against him by the five 
men mentioned in the advertisement of November 18th. 620/47 36. 
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year to 2904 in the latter. The profits of a year’s working 
(in 1794) were £1222. As a result of their support of 
the government, their sales had, dropped from 2740 in 
1795 to 2000 in 1796. Their net loss per annum amounted 
to £332 on sales and £260 on advertisements. In addition, 
they had £500 outstanding in bad debts, which their clerks 
dared not go into the country to collect. They suggested 
that the government should help the News-Letter either 
by sending a copy to each of the post-offices and other 
public offices, or by inserting official advertisements in it, 
or by paying for a column or so of paragraphs from 
time to time, or by an annuity or pension. This last, they 
declared, “is neither so honourable for the Ministry to 
give or us to receive.” It might be stopped if a new 
ministry came into office, and in any case it was ay in- 
sufficient compensation.* But the last method was the one 
favoured by the government, and from March, 1797, until 
March, 1803, the Belfast News-Letter received (regularly 
if tardily) an allowance of £200 per annum.’ It did not, 
however, secure the government advertising, which might 
have been a better bargain.” The News-Letter’s owners 
did not fail to emphasise its value to the government. An 
old-established paper, they declared, could be of “more 
real value than 2000 regular troops.” ** Every public 
occurrence was inserted in a manner as favourable as 
possible to government “without at the same time giving 





§ John Allen and John Robertson to J. Galbraith, 24th March, 1797, 
enclosing a letter from Henry Joy to Robert Allen, Edinburgh, dated 
Jan., 1795. Reb. Papers 620/29 122. These letters contain some 
interesting incidental information. Joy as conductor of the paper had 
a salary of £200 a year, and he states rent of premises to be £32 a year. 
®Robert Allen to... , 25th March, 1799, Reb. Papers 620/46 89, 
to A. Marsden, 29th March, 1802, Reb. Papers 620/61 7, and to..., 
8th April, 1803, Rep. Papers 620/64 12, and John Robertson to John 
Lees, 5th April, 1803, Reb. Papers 620/66 232. 
” Government advertising was worth about £400 a year. See Reb. 
Papers 620/35 164, 
1 John Allen and John Robertson to J. Galbraith, 24th March, 1797. 
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the paper the appearance of partiality to the Ministry.” 
While, according to the editor, he performed an equally 
important service by suppressing many articles of an in- 
flammatory tendency which had been sent to the publisher 
for insertion.”* 

Other provincial newspapers besides the News-Letter 
tried to obtain favours from the government. John Grey, 
of the Sligo Journal, in May, 1796, came up to Dublin 
with the object of securing the privilege of printing pro- 
clamations. He had conducted his paper in such a manner 
as entitled him to favour, and had opposed a “Republican 
paper which was set up and continued for two years in 
the town.’** Apparently he got nothing; for some months 
later Cooke was implored “For God’s sake” to do some- 
thing for “poor Grey.”*® About the same time Michael 
Finn, of the Leinster Journal (which had been founded 
by his family in 1767), approached the government, under 
the patronage of the Marquis of Ormond. The Marquis 
wrote that though the paper had been violent and demo- 
cratic, so that his father had requested the government to 
suppress it, it was now completely altered. Finn himself 
explains the reasons for this. He had been promised a 
generous compensation from the government “if there 
was an Alteration in the Choice of political Matters copied 
from other Newspapers into the Leinster Journal” ; but ali 
he had got was £50, in a manner so obscure that he could 
not learn by what favour he had received it.”® 


2% Robert Allen to E, Cooke, 6th April, 1798. Reb. Papers 620/36 


13 Alexander McKay to... , 10th April, 1798. Reb. Papers 620/29 


4%#O, Wynn to Edward Cooke, 17th May, 1796. Official Papers 
(Second Series), 507/13/29. 

* Col. H. King to Edward Cooke, 7th March, 1797. Ibid., 510/33/9. 

* Michael Finn to the Marquis of Ormond, October, 1797, and Ormond 
to Thomas Pelham, 28th November, 1797. Reb. Papers 620/33 99. 
Finn certainly did not get the government advertising for his paper. 
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Henry Morgan, “a young man of very superior 
abilities,” who attempted to set up a newspaper in Cork 
“which would arouse the heedless from that state of torpor 
which lends support to the disaffected,” also asked the 
government for assistance. In June, 1798, when his 
paper, the Herald, was in a parlous state, he hinted that 
the government might suspend the claims the Stamp Office 
had against him, which he could not meet—not because 
he was insolvent, but because his debtors refused to pay 
him. Later he wanted his paper to be given the publication 
of proclamations, which he considered could be done “on 
a plan consistent with rigid economy.” He seems to have 
failed to obtain any assistance, for at the end of the year 
his paper expired.*’ 

The Waterford Herald, a strongly anti-Jacobin publi- 
cation, was more fortunate. Heron, one of its proprietors, 
had, on account of his services and serious losses in 
America, a claim on the justice of government; and, “in 
consequence of (his) long perseverence and assidious 
applications,” he was allowed to publish proclamations and 
government advertisements. This lucrative privilege his 
paper retained until its demise (owing to quarrels amongst 
its proprietors) in 1797."* 

But there were provincial newspapers towards which 
the government were less well disposed. Two of them are 
mentioned by Heron in one of his communications to the 
Castle. The Northern Star came to all the coffee-houses 
of Waterford gratis. ‘Surely,’ Heron exclaimed, “it. 
should not escape instant death,” and he suggested that, 
besides arresting its mad owners and editor, the govern- 
ment should refuse to supply it with stamps. “Equally 

* Capt. N. Massey to Mr. Pelham, 30th January, 1798, Reb. Papers 
620/35 85; H. Morgan to... , undated, Reb. Papers 620/51 90; and 
H. Morgan to J. Anderson, 16th June, 1798, Reb. Papers 620/38 159. 

To the following positive facts ... Isaac Heron entreats attention, 
Reb. Papers 620/23 89; and Isaac Heron to Lord Castlereagh, 2nd 
July, 1800, Reb, Papers 620/57 142. 
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wicked and ought to be destroyed” was O’Driscoll’s Cork 
Gazette.” As early as 1792 a Crown prosecution, which 
dragged on for about two years, was commenced against the 
Star, and some time about the middle of 1793, relying on the 
fears aroused by this, the government attempted to subdue 
it. John O’Neil acted as intermediary; and the terms were : 
on the one part no prosecution, on the other no politics. 
But after a meeting of the paper’s supporters the negotia- 
tion fell through.” The prosecution, too, was a failure, 
and for some years the government do not appear to have 
taken any further action against the Star, which was 
finally extinguished by the spontaneous violence of the 
Belfast garrison. Immediately after that event Colonel 
Barber was informed that any persons who attempted to 
publish the paper should be warned that any attempt to 
do so without a registered resident printer would render 
them liable to severe penalties. Barber proceeded to pass 
on this warning to all clerks and devils, but at the same 
time wrote to Cooke suggesting that the government should 
publish some authentic document which might deter them 
from publishing.” According to an allusion in a letter 
of Robertson’s, the proprietor of the Belfast News-Letter, 
the government took a summary step to prevent a revival 
of the Star. Writing in 1803, he remarks that he under- 
stood that when “some years ago,” William Simms had 
applied, for a licence for that purpose it “was very pro- 
perly refused, it being easier to prevent a fire being 
kindled, than to extinguish it afterwards.” Incidentally 
Robertson’s object in writing to the government was to 
persuade them to act again on the same principle. He 
had learned that some persons of “ French Democratic 
and anti-Union” party (including possibly some of the 

Tsaac Heron to..., 2nd January, 1797. Reb. Papers 620/28 16. 

* Thomas Russell’s journal under the date July 8th, 1793. Reb. 
Papers 620/20 33. 


4... to Col. Barber, 5th February, 1797, and Col. Barber to Edward 
Cooke, 6th February, 1797. Reb. Papers 620/28 213 & 221. 
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proprietors of the late Northern Star) were considering 
setting up a newspaper in Belfast, and that they would be 
content to make no profit themselves if they could injure 
the News-Letter. However, he expected their application 
at the Stamp Office for a licence would meet with a 
refusal.” 

The threat of a Crown prosecution was successful in 
suppressing the Cork Gazette, a radical and violently anti- 
clerical journal, which was published from 1790-1797. 
O’Driscol, the proprietor, ‘a Reformed Popish Priest,” 
was prosecuted in 1794 for a gross and blasphemous libel, 
and sent to gaol for several months. By the autumn of 
1797 another prosecution was pending against him, and 
this time it was proposed to the Attorney-General that if 
he were to suspend the prosecution (with discretionary 
power to resume it) O’Driscol would cease to publish the 
Cork Gazette or any other newspaper of that complexion. 
And at the beginning of 1799 O’Driscol (who describes 


himself as a clergyman of the Church of Ireland) informed 
the government that he intended to embark for America.” 

Probably to the annoyance of those who considered 
that “the political opinions of many of the middle and 


lower classes depend very much, and of others entirely” * 


on newspapers, the Irish government paid comparatively 
little attention to the provincial press. Though the Cork 


2 John Robertson to John Lees, 5th April, 1803. Reb. Papers 620/66 
232. 

**Thomas Archer to Judge Day, 23rd December, 1802, Reb. Papers 
620/61 80; Henry Sheares to Robert Day, 12th September, 1797, Reb. 
Papers 620/32 136; Robert Day to... , 13th September, 1797, Reb. 
Papers 620/42 25; and Denis Driscol to Mr. Cooke, 4th May, 1799, 
Reb. Papers 620/47 5. 

O’Driscol’s paper was supported by a Cork Society, the Friends to 
the Press. This body at a meeting held on 19th September, 1793, 
agreed that the Cork Gazette was a free and useful paper, and decided 
that they would advance one year’s subscription to extricate it from 
embarrassment. Cork Gazette, 21st September, 1793. 

* This remark occurs in a memorandum enclosed in a letter of 
Joseph Pollock’s. Reb. Papers 620/26 97. 
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Gazette and the Northern Star were prosecuted, and in the 
end suppressed, nevertheless both papers were permitted 
to conduct a prolonged campaign against the established 
order of things. On the other hand, newspapers which 
were conservative in tone received only grudgingly-granted 
aid from the government. It is perhaps interesting to 
notice that two other influences, the advertiser and the 
purchaser, were also able to affect the policy of certain 
papers. In fact, the eighteenth-century editor was already 
faced with the problem which confronts his modern 
successor—how to maintain his paper both as an in- 
dependent organ of opinion and as a financial success. 


R. B. McDOWELL. 





HESIOD: WORKS AND DAYS, 617. 
Kara, $ovoc Again. 
In Hermathena L (1937) Mr. Douglas Graham attempts to 


cure a hitherto intractable ill in Hesiod (Works and Days, 
v. 617') by the simple expedient of reading xarayOovee for 


kata \Qovdc. He gets the compound from a gloss in Hesy- 


chius—xarayBovoc’ o Arwapoc, o Tpo6pmoc—which has now 
been admitted into the new edition of L. and S. 

It is a plausible and attractive correction, but it raises an 
inevitable question. What zs this katayfovog? How is it 
to be explained or derived? As the form stands, it admits 
no clear line of etymological analysis with the appropriate 
sense. The idea of ‘earth’ is associated in Greek thought 
with ‘ growth,’ ‘ bigness,’ ‘ brilliant good health’ in two ways: 
either (i) lush vegetation is well nourished by fertile soil (¢ 
Latin altus, lit. ‘nourished’ = ‘tall’), or (ii), by a more 
sinister association, the notion arises of Earth-born, Titanic, 
huge (ynyevi¢). It is difficult to see how xara with yOov 
would give the required sense by either of the semantic 
routes above. What is the force of xara? The adjectival 
form is odd, too: one would expect xcaray@dvog. Perhaps 
the truth is hidden by the tendency to divide xata-\@ovoc: 


1 wAeimy 5€ KaTa yYOovds Kpuevos etn. Mr. Graham takes this as a wish: but 
may it not be a case of the Potential Optative without &» (‘remember to plough 
in season; and so a prosperous year would be in due readiness, i.e. a bumper 
harvest would be guaranteed”)? This Homeric usage is rarely found (in prin- 
cipal clauses) outside Homer and Alexandrian poetry. But there are possibly 
three instances of it in Hesiod (Theog. 723, 725, W. and D. 187—whether the 
editors are justified in altering uév to xev in the last passage, without comment, 
is questionable). 
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the division «at-ayQovoc, however, immediately suggests that 
the word is an easy error for xar-ap@ovog, an intensive form 
of the common type karakwe, caradnAog, etc. 

The correction xarapOovoc in Hesychius will now agree 
with its definition. It is significant that Hesych. glosses 
Aitwupiwg, etc., by a~Bdvwe. But Hesiod is left unmended. 
If Mr. Graham is on the right track, we must assume that 
the same error occurred here. This is not improbable, as 
the unfamiliar sequence of letters catapfovog might easily 
be replaced by the very common combination xatayOovog 
(i.e. xara yOovd¢). This ‘conscious correction’ is more 
likely, I think, than a confusion of @ and y, which is not 
frequent (though emendations involving this error have been 
made at Soph. Antig. 149, Ajax 52, 112, 159, and elsewhere). 
agBovog is Hesiodic’ and seems the mot juste to go with 
tAswy, the year in its fulness.’ 

Two objections remain to be answered. There seem to 
be no other instances of xara compounded with negative 
adjectives. The reason for this is obvious: xar-adnAo¢ 
beside xara-8nXo¢ would create intolerable confusion. But 
as there was no positive adjective *p@dévoc, there would in 
this case be no ambiguity to avoid. The avoidance of 
ambiguity is here, as often, the criterion of linguistic usage. 
«xara was not mecessarily shunned before negatives, as the 


verbs xar-apavifw, Kat-apedéw, Kxat-acbevéw, Kat-ucyoXopat 


{xara-cxoXatw, sat-acxnuoviw) (Kkara-ocynuatifw), etc., show. 
There was, simply, less chance of ambiguity with verbs, 
especially as in past tenses the temporal augment would 
distinguish the negatives. Furthermore, ag@ovog, in its most 
frequent connotation, had early lost, to a large extent, its 


? Though not Homeric: see J. L. Myres on “ Homeric Equivalents of p@dévos,” 
Classical Review, li, pp. 163-4 (1937). 

3qAe.@v is defined by Hesych. as 6 éviavréds—amwd tod mavtas tobs Kapmovs 
THS Yis cuumAnpodaba. 
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negative feeling. Mr. Stanford has warned us against fixed 
lexical equations: but it is noteworthy that the unrestricted 
equivalents of ap@ovec, ‘bountiful,’ ‘ plenteous, ‘rich’ and 
the like, appear in the dictionaries more insistently than the 
negative ‘unstinted.’* It is possible, too, that in Greek the 
double consonants may have helped this positive develop- 
ment, the word coming to be syllabized ad¢-@ovoc. 

The second difficulty has been brought to my notice by 
Professor T. A. Sinclair (to whom I am indebted for several 
kind communications on this point). He points out that the 
form of the definition in Hesych. suggests that «. is a noun. 
I find that Hesych. rarely inserts the article in his definitions, 
even before nouns. But he uses the article, when explaining 
adjectives, when (i) the adj. is being used as a noun (or title), 
e.g. evpnuoc’ & Zedbg, (ii) the adj. is defined by a participial 
expression, ¢.g. ¢xBodomd¢’ & txOpav wowr. If any reliance 
can be put on Hesychius’ procedure (which seems doubtful’), 
k. was either a noun or, more probably, an adjective used as 
anoun. But it is hard to supply the understood noun with 
6 Airapéc, 6 rpeddmog. One thinks of ‘earth’ at once, but the 
gender forbids. ‘O rpdqpiuoc, 4) rpodiun are indeed used as 
nouns = ‘ master,’ ‘mistress’: but the addition of 6 A. shows 
that 6 rpd@. is not being used in this special sense. 


4 Even Hesych. has &p@ovov" wodv. kal rrovcior. 

5 Professor Sinclair’s objection, if sustained, either demolishes Mr. Graham’s 
original suggestion or gives quite a new turn to the problem. It points towards 
an entirely fresh solution. If 6 «., 6 A., 6 7., 8c. kapwés, aS nouns, were 
expressions, probably rustic, for a ‘bumper crop,’ it would be attractive to 
read wAciwy in Hesiod. This would remove the hapax legomenon xAcidév, which 
otherwise has only Alexandrian contexts. It was, in fact, the presence of this 
word which induced Peppmiiller and Goettling to reject the line as a late 
addition. But even so xardpdovos seems to me more intelligible than 
kataxOovos. 

Any attempt to connect xardx@ovos with &x@os is to be dismissed, as—in 
addition to morphological difficulties—& @os = ‘dead weight’ and has eyil 
associations. 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 
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For the Speeches the text used is that of Professor E. S. 
Forster (Loeb Series, 1927) ; for the fragments, that of Baiter 
and Sauppe’s Oratores Attic? (1850). References are made 
from time to time to the edition by William Wyse (Cambridge 
University Press, 1904). S.-J. = the new edition of Liddell 
and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, edited by H. Stuart-Jones. 


E. 

éav. 
II. 12, 13, 33; III. 11, 35 ¢er, 42, 47, 54, 66, 68, 77: IV.1, 5, 
14 dis, 16, 25,30; VI. 9 dzs, 44, 59, 61, 63,64, 65; VII. 16 des, 
19, 22; VIII. 3; 92 648, 43; TA. 33, 96; A. S, B 14, 16 
XI. 2 fer, 11, 12, 46. 

éaurow x.t.A. 

I. 20; II. 4, 7 des, 8, 11, 13, 15,27, 46 des; III. 1, 4, 22, 23 des, 
24 bts, 25, 26 (F.), 27, 31, 38, 39 d2s, 42, 43, 44, 46, 50, 59, 62 Zer, 
63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 72, 73 zer, 75; IV. 2, 8,9, 10,16; V. 11, 14, 
26 (s¢v..); VI. 3,7, 9 dis, 20, 57, 58 dzs,63; VII. 7, 8, 14 Zer, 
39, 40; VIII. 15, 16; IX. 1 des, 3, 8,11, 13 dzs, 16, 18, 19, 22, 
26, 30, 31, 34, 35; X. 2 des, § (F.), 8, 9 bes, 13, 15, 22, 23; 
XI. 42; XII. 5; fr. 29. 


>? 
tawW. 


I. 25; II. 30; III. 52, 71; IV. 16; VI. 22, 23, 28, 40, 44, 51, 
<59> (Herw., W.: <&jv> Thal., F.); VIII. 26 d¢s; TIX. 19; 
X, 12, 18, 19; XI. 39, 16,373 AH. [5]. 
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The usual meaning is ‘let,’ ‘allow’; but note:—X. 18 
‘to allow to elapse’; XI. 3 rode toAXodbg Adyove édoac, ‘to 
refrain from’; XI. 17 rovro piv eiacay, ‘they omitted all 
reference to this point.’ 


é3dounKovra. 


II. 29, 34; VI. 33. 


tvyylyvomat. 
[V. 5 (unceseac abroicg rapayig tyyryvouévng; ‘if nothing is 
introduced to confuse the issue, F.); V. 19 (éyyevoueroy 
Huty with inf., ‘though it was possible for us to...’). 

In the Orators this verb is rare, except in Isoc., who has 
it in all senses, and Dem. (see below). In the sense ‘to be 
possible’:—Ant. 5. 17, 46; And. 1. 141; Lys. 31. 16; Dem. 
19. 253, 30. 28, 37. 1, pro. 20.2; Ps.-Dem, 17. 26. ‘To be 
present,’ ‘supervene in,’ ‘be born in’:—Lys. 2. 60; Din. 
2.4; Dem. 18. 68; Ps.-Dem. 60. 6 (émyévytac Rennie). 
‘To elapse,’ ‘intervene,’ of time:—Isoc. 15. 169; Aesch. 
3. 221; Dem. I9. 324, 37.2; Ps.-Dem. 47. 29, 30, 32, 63. 


eyypapw. 
II.14; VI. 60; VII. 1, 13, 16,17 d2s, 27 des, 28, 43; IX. 12; 
XI.8; XII. 12. ‘Enroll’ in one of the public lists. 


éyyvaona (middle). 
III. 26 d7s, 29 b2s, 37, 55 bt, 70, 73, 79; V. 2, 4, 18, 19, 20 des, 
as dis, 33; Vi. a2; Vid. 14.00; A. 16 “To tae 
marriage, except in Or. V, where it means ‘to go surety 
for’ (with accus.), and VIII. 14 dzs, where it means ‘to 
betroth.’ 
tyyuaw. 

IIT. 4, 8, 13, 16 dzs, 18, 25, 28, 29 fer, 35, 36 dis, 38, 39 dz5, 40, 
43, 45 S23, 48 dis, 51, 52 dts, 58, 70 dts, 71, 78 bis, 79; VI. 14; 
VIII. 29; IX. 29. ‘To give in marriage,’ 
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eyyvn. 
III. 16, 23, 26, 28, 36; V. 3; IX. 29. ‘Marriage, except 
V. 3 thy éyybnv améduxev ‘he discharged his duties as surety’: 
eEcyytnv MSS., F. 
eyyvnate. 
III. 53. ‘Marriage’: quoted also from Alciphron (3. 1). 


eyyunric. 
V. 1 dts, 22, 23, 27. ‘Surety.’ 


eyyunroc. 
III. 6, 8,9, 10, 11, 24, 45, 48, 77, 78 d¢s; VIII. 19. Always 
fem., ‘duly wedded’; without yu»y expressed, III. 6, 24, 
45, 48. a 
eyyue- 
III. 22 (aradioug éyyic¢ rptuxociove). 


éyyvrara. 


III. 64, 74; IV. 16; X. 5; XI. 8, 10, 29. Always preceded 
by the article, and with yévovg depending on it. 


3 , 
eyyurarw. 


I, 4,40, 45; [V. 15; V.10; Vil. 4; VILL 1; Ala; & of 
Used like éyytrara, except in Or. I, where yéve is used, and 


XI. I rovro yap é. rov reAsvrioavrog <td> yévoc, ‘for this is 
the degree of relationship (‘stock’ Wyse) nearest to the 
deceased.’ 


éyyuripw. 


I. 37 (yéve), 49 (rw yéver); ILI. 72 (yévove), 26.; IV. 25; 
VIII. 30 (rate ayxeareiatc), 33 (rov yévoue). 


eykaAto. 
I, 3, 10, 12 Oés, 1g; Il. 9; V. 11, 36; LX. 29; fa Tie 
dative of the person blamed or charged is expressed except 
once in I. 11 and in fr. 29. 
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éyxaraXcirwr. 
VI. 44 (Herw., Wyse); X. 11.—In VI. 44 the Mss. have the 
simple verb, but the compound in X. 11, in a similar context 
(of an adopted son leaving a son behind if he returns to his 
original family). 
eyxatadoyiZouat. 

XI. 45 (‘include in the reckoning’).—Not quoted from any 
other writer. 

eykAnua. 
V. 1 (‘claim’), 

eykparie. 
VI. 48 (wod\AGy &. yevouévn, ‘having got a great deal of pro- 
perty into her hands’). . 

EY XEIpEw. 
IV. 14; VI. 59; VIII. 1 (‘attempt,’ with inf.). 


ey xetpiZw. 
I. 46 (‘ put into the hands of’); VII. 12 (‘ entrust to’). 


ey Xwpiw. 
IIL. 34 (torepov éyywpnoee ciety, ‘there will be an opportunity 
later on to speak ’), 


éyw (nominative only). 


1. 6, 34 (Eywye); II. 1 d2s, 18 ter, 22, 26, 27 dzs, 28, 35 ds, 36, 37, 
38 dzs 39, 40, 41, 44; IIT. 25 (@ywye), 27, 37, 39 (Eywye), 51,77 
(fywye); V. 6, 13, 24, 26, 32, 35, 39, 46; VI. 13, 17; VII. 3, 
4 (kayo), 36, 43, 45 ¢er; VIII. 6 (kay), 9, II, 21, 26, 29 
(Eywye) 37, 38, 39 d2s (#y, kayo), 45; IX. 2, 5 dzs, 7, 10, 13 
(Eywye), 28, 30, 31, 343; X. 1 dis (nay, éyw), 6, 14, 16, 18, 20, 
22, 23, 25; XI. 3 des, 5, 7, 8, 10 des, 12, 13, 19 és, 20, 26, 32, 
35> 37, 38, 45 (kayw), 47, 50; XII. 7, 10; fr. 30, 66 Zer. 
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Zagoc. 
XI. 42 (&8agn piv ravra, ‘real property’). 


?OeXAovT He. 
V. 38 (voluntary contributors of money to the State); IX. 15 
(volunteer for military service). 


eOérw. 
5. 98; U8. 2g, 3335 TL..6s, 6B; FV: a2: ¥. 23. SS 
VI. 16, 42; VII. 8, 12 (here BotdAouae and 26éAw are used in 
parallel clauses); VIII. 17, 25, 38, 42; IX. 18, 19, 25, 26; 
X. 2, 3; XI. 50 des; XII. 6. 


E0iZw. 
XI. 32 (ob det... tuag.. . Zee eivar ypapac wept wv «.7.X.). 


si: wth present indie. 
I. 11, 38; LU. 20, a7 dee, 435 HI. 11, 27,67; TV. 09, 15, 223 
V. 4, 11, 20,21; VI. 13, 16, 52, 58 d¢s; VII. 20, 33; VIII. 33; 
1X. 22, 91, 35; X. 235 KL. 4, 31, 13, 24, 99 Os, 24 Oe, Wi 
XII. <4>; fr. 66. 

ei: wath impf. indic. 
I. 21, 25 dzs, 28, 34, 39; II. 19, 25, 41; III. 5,9, 24, 25, 27, 
28 bis, 31 (m8e), 34, 36, 39, 40 (Hoee F., Th. ; ydnofa W.), 48 
bis, 49 bis, 51, 62 dts, 63 (jéecav), 65, 69 ter, 72, 74, 78; 
IV. 4, 18, 30; V. 5, 20 dts, 37; VI. 2, 44, 56; VII. 3, 20, 
29, 32, 36; VIII. 9, 17, 20 dts, 24, 26, 31, 32; IX. 11, 12; 
X. 12, 16; XI. 5, 13, 14, 16, 23, 24, 25 des, 26, 20, 30, 35; 
XII. 5, 8; fr. 30 des. 

ei: with fut. indic. 


I. 40, 43, 51; II. 27, 30, 31, 43; IV. 25, 290; V. 3, 34; 
VI. 61; VII. 31; VIII. 11; X. 23 des; XI. 4. 
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ei: weth aor. indtc. 
I. 21, 24, 30, 40, 44, 45; II. 1, 27, 42; III. 9, 10, 28, 36, 38, 
<67> (ri F.), 69 dts, 79; IV. 4, 14 dts, 15, 23; V. 21, 38; 
VI. 37, 45,52; VII. 1 d2s, 33; VIII. 4,9, 31; IX. 3, 27, 37; 
X. 10, 13, 18; XI. 39; XII. 12. 


ei: weth perf. indic. 
III. 16, 66 (ri F.), 79; V. 25 des; VI. 64; VII. 18; VIII. 32, 
SB: 85.97%. 82 Sites as. 


ei: with plupf. indic. 
II. 39; III. 40, 55, 58, 80; XI. 5, 12 (ay F., misprint). 


ei: with opt. 
i. 4, #9, 26, 396; 11. 25, 25, 90; TH. a2; IV. 12; V. 23,38 
40; VI. 3, 5, 7, 13, 22, 30, §3, $4; VII. 1.9; VIII. 37, 40% 
IX. 8, 24 d¢s, 25; X. 19; XI. 8 des, 22, 24, 25, 38, 49; XII. 7. 


ei: with no verb expressed. 


IT. 33; III. 74; IV. 29; V. 4, 32; VI. 40; VIII. 42; X. 18; 
fr. 15, 30.—ei 82 uy except IV. 29, VI. 40; X. 18. 


elKy. 
I. 9.—‘ Lightly,’ ‘ hastily, ‘ without due consideration.’ The 
word occurs frequently in Isoc. and Plato; once in Lys. (7. 12 
sixy kal adoyiorwe); 4 t. in Aesch. (1. 52; 2. 22; 3. 177, 
187); 3 t. in Dem. (27. 54, 28. 5, 30. 20); twice in Ps.-Dem. 
(33. 1, 48. 43). 

ELKOC. 
1.28; 11. 18; 1H. 19, 27, 28, <ap>; IV. 1,18; VI. 11,9 
VIII. 14, 15, 16, 28; IX. 7, 10, 12 dss, 21, 33; XI. 26; 
XII. 3, 5,9; fr. 30. 
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Elkoot. 
Il. 3, 5, 15,45; ILI. 1, 2,9, 57,78; VI. 14; VIII. 8; XI. 40, 
42, 43. 
elKOTWC. 
I. 30; II]. 11; VII. 42; VIII. 12, 14; X. 15; XI. 27, 30. 
eiul. 
Omitted. 
ELI. 
bil. 89, 22; TV. 12; V. oo; VE $2, 65; Vila; TA a ee 
X. 18. 
elrep. 
III. 67, 73; VI. 15, 25; VII. 24; VIII. 26; XII. 6; fr. 30, 
113. 
Eipijvy. 
X. 20; XI. 48. 
gic, &¢. 
I. 2, 3 (we F., MSS.), 5, 12, 14, 15, 23, 25, 28, 31; II. 6, 10, tg 
ter, 25, 47; III. 3, 17, 18, 22 ds, 29, 33 des, 36, 38, 60, 62, 73, 
75, 76; IV. 11, 24, 25, 28 des; V. 8, 11 dts, 12, 29, 35 ter, 36, 
37, 38, 39 des, 41, 43 b2s, 44, 45, 46; VI. 1 des, 3, 13, 14, 15, 
18, 20, 21, 22, 31, 39 dts, 42, 43, 50, 60 Zev; VII. 1 des, 6, 8 
bis, 9, 13 bts, 15, 16, 17 bzs, 21, 23, 27 bts, 34, 36, 37, 39, 43, 
45; VIII. 5, 13, 15 tes, 17, 19 bis, 23, 24 Ats, 25, 37, 39, 41, 
43; IX. 1, 2, 3, 6, 13, 14 guater, 21, 29, 30 dts; X. 4, 7, 8 des, 
II, 12, 15, 16, 17 dzs, 21, 26 dzs, XI. 13, 14, 17, 22, 34, 40, 45, 
48; XII. 3; fr. 19, 30, 34, 66, 67 dzs, 137. 


€lc. 
If. 10, 15, 41, 43; II]. 15, 18, 21, 25, 20, 37, 72; V. § des, 
38; VI. 4 dés, 19, 23, 32, 39, 48; VII. 36; VIII. 7, 33, 35; 
IX. 14, 15, 21; X. 3, 6, 8, 24; XI. 3, 21 dts, 23, 41, 50; XII. 
8; fr. 15.—With ovdé: II. 41; IL]. 15,72; IX. 14; X. 3, 6, 
8; XI.3; XII. 8. With undé: Il. 43; 1X. 15, 21; fr. 15. 
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sloayyeXia. 
III. 47 ter; XI. 6. 
sioayyéAAw. 


III. 46, 47 d2s, 48, 49 des, 51, 52,62; XI. 15. 

sioayw. 
I. ta bts, 22: U1.-1g; TL. 3, 73 08s. 75 Ota, 9G; 70; V. 19% 
VI. 21, 22, 23, 24 dzs, 25 d2s, 26, 28; VII. 16 ter; VIII. 19 
bit; 1X%..30; &. 6, 8, 23, 25, 28; AIL. 3. 


slaaywy tf. 


IV. 12 (bringing of cases into court); X. 9 (introduction of 
adopted children into a family)—In the Orators it recurs 
Ps.-Dem. 44. 59 (meaning as in IV. 12). 


eiadéxoua. 
VI. 22; VIII. 20 (‘ admit’ to a phratry). 


» 
ELoEt me. 


V. 17, 31; VI. 40, 52, 59; VIII. 24, 37, 44; XI. 20. 


eiaépxouat. 


I. 3; V.8; VI. 3, 40, 41, 43, 50; VIII. 21. 


slaxadéw. 
. 15. 
elaTooilw. 
fr. 115 (cicerdd:Zov avri rov sicéBarvov trode wéda¢g Tov ywpiov 
*Ioaiog tv t@ mpd¢ dpyewvacg Harp. Sauppe says wééag dictos 
esse terminos quosdam agrorum. Not in S.-J., and not 
quoted by F., Th., or Scheibe). 


sloTrolew. 
II. 10; III. 60; 1V. 10; VI. 22; VII. 31, 44 des, 45; VIII. 
36, 40; IX. 2, 4, 7, 34 des; X. 11 des, 12, 14, 16, 17 Ses; XI. 
49, 50; XII. 1, 2 d¢s, 6. For the meaning see Wyse on III. 
60, IV. 10, and XII. 1. 
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elaTroinate. 


VII. 20; X. 14 (‘adoption’). 


slo otnroc. 
III. 46, 50, 51, 58, 60, 61 dés; VI. 36, 44; IX. 2; X. 9 
(‘adopted child’). 

elompatrw. 
VII. 7; VIII. 41; X. 19, 21; XI. 34, 43; fr. 129.—‘ Recover,’ 
‘secure the restitution of. Active in VII. 7 and XI. 34 
(there with double acc., we ravra); passive XI. 43; middle 
elsewhere. 

siopipw. 
III. 76, 79; IV. 27 dts, 29; V. 37, 38 ter, 41, 45; VI. 60 dis; 
VII. 8, 40 dés; VIII. 18, 20, 24; XI. 50; fr. 30 d2s.—Of a 
yaunAla (g.v.), III. 76,79; VIII. 18, 20; ‘to bring’ simply 
VIII. 24; in the other places of sisgopai, contributions to the 
funds of the State. 


elopopa. 


1V. 29; V. 37,45; VI. 60 dzs; VII. 40; fr. 30 dzs. 


y 
&ltow. 


VI. 50; VIII. 21 (with gen., VI. 50). 


= 
eiTa. 


III. 8, 24, 31, 36, 37, 40, 49, 50, 65, 67, 77, 78; V. 2; IX. 28; 
XI. 18; XII. 6, 8. 


elre. 
I. 11 d2s, 37 dts; Il. 46 des; VI. 21 ter; VII. 12 bcs, 33 des; 
VIII. 9 des, 15 dts; IX. 8 dts; X. 1 bts, 9 dts; XI. 50 is. 


eiwOa. 


Ill. 9, a9; AIT. §; fe. 135. 
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ek. 

I. 6, 9,:10, 13 dzs, 14, 20, 21, 23, 27, 31; II. 1, 2, 5, 11 dzs, 12, 
22, 32 dts, 33, 38; III. 3, 6 d2s, 15, 16, 17 des, 24 G2s, 27, 33, 
35, 36, 40 dzs, 45 bzs, 48 bts, 49, 50, 52 bzs, 54 ter, 55 ¢er, 60, 
62, 65, 67, 70, 71, 72 ter, 73,< 73>, 75 bts, 79 bis; 1V. 7 Ler, 
10, 15, 23, 24, 26, 29; V. 5, D 215.13, 34, 22, 36, 93; 33,40 
41, 43,47; VI. 2, 5,6, 7,11, 13 O88, 14, 20, 22, 23 888, 25, 30, 
< 35> [ovd’ t« Dobree for ovd?], 41, 43, 44, 47, 50, 51 2s, 56, 
57, 58, 63; VII. 4, 7 dzs, 9 des, 11, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20 des, 21, 27, 
28 bis, 32, 38 d¢s, 39, 40; Vill. 1 fer, 7 ¢er, 8, 10, 12, 15 des, 
18 ter, 19, 21 dts, 22, 25, 28 Ler, 29, 30 dzs, 31 dts, 32 dts, 33, 
34, 36 des, 38, 45 quater; IX. 7, 14, 15, 17, 20, 29, 30, 34, 373 
X. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 des, 6, 8, 11 dts, 15 ter, 23, 24; XI. 2 das, 5 Zer, 
7 bts, 8 bis, 11, 12, 15 dzs, 22, 31, 39 dts, 43 dts, 46, 475 XII. 
3, 5 des, 7,9 bis; fr. 15, 30 ¢er, 37, 130, 136. 

The usual meanings occur with great frequency (‘oui of,’ 
‘from,’ ‘as the result of, ‘by means of, and so on), besides 
‘(born) from,’ mostly of the mother, but sometimes of the 
father, ‘ (begotten) by,’ as III. 15, 60, 79; IV. 23; V. 47; VI. 
14, 20, 23 e¢ al—For # apyiji¢ see apyy.—Note also :—2& 
azavroc tporov II. 1 (‘by every means in his power’) ; é« rov 
tpémov trovrov Il. 5 (‘in this manner’); && tov Aomod (or 
émiAvimov) xpdvov II, 32 (‘in future’); é& drov TV. 29 (‘since 
the time at which’); && pepaxiov V. 40 (‘since boyhood ’); 
doa ré tx Tig émitpoTg amweotépnoe VII. 7 (‘in his capacity as 
guardian, F.); &« rov gavepov VII. 32 (‘ obviously ’) ; evOéwe 
é« madiov LX. 20 (‘as soon as he reached the age of reason’ 
F.) ; && puxpov matdiov LX. 29 (‘ from early childhood’); 2& teov 
X. 1 (fon an equal footing’); wera ra é« Tepawe fr. 37 
(‘after the return from the Piraeus ’). 

éxaoToe. 
I. 28; II. 46; III. 11, 19, 20, 59; IV. 20, 26; V. 6, 7, 16; 


VI. 34, 64; VII. 5; VIII. 29, 33,45; IX. 24; X. 22 des; XI. 
22, 23, 42; XII. 6; fr. 30. 
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In the sing. with plural verb: V. 16; XII. 6—In the 
plural with plural dependent genitive: IV. 20; VIII. 29; 
fr. 30.—Note also: xa@’ ixasrow émavrov II. 46 (‘year by 
year’); xa@’ &acroy III. 11; XI. 22 (‘one by one’); rov 
éyavtov ékaorov XI, 42 (‘annually’). 


EKQOTOTE. 


II. 5 (‘on every occasion’) ; VI. 21 (‘ regularly ’). 


ExaTEpOC. 
I. 3, 33; IV. 27; VI. 63; VII. 43; VIII. 9; IX. 26, 34; XI. 
21 dts, 22, 40, 47, 50. 

In the singular except I. 3, 33; IV. 27; XI. 47. 
EKATOY., 

XI. 41, 44. 

éxParAw. 
Il. 33; VIII. 26; X. 24.—Always pres, inf. 


txylyvopat. 
V. 17; X. 20.—Both é&eyévero ‘it was open to.’ 


Exyovoc. 


VIII. 17, 30, 32, 45.—‘ Descendants’; in 30 distinguished 
from avyyeveic, * collaterals.’ 


Exolowme. 
I. 39; II. 3, 6, 8, 9, 19; III. 8, 10, 49, 51, 64, 65, 70; VI. 51; 
VIII. 8 dts, 10, 29, 36; X. 5, 6, 12, 25.—*To give in 
marriage,’ except VIII. 10, ‘to surrender for torture.’ 


ixdrcaZouat. 
fr. 77.—Explained by Harp. as avaédikcov éxmpakar dia rd 
ducasacBa ; ‘prosecute one’s right against another,’ S.-J. 
Not used by any other orator except Lys. 17. 5 (active, ‘ to 


decide’ a case). 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XXVIII. M 
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Exooate. 


VIII. 14 ¢ The giving in marriage’). 


EKEl. 
II. 6; III. 22 (both of place) ; VI. 21 (of place), 47 (in a law 
just mentioned). 


exelvoc. 


Omitted. 
exelvoc. 


Wyse for exeivo of Mss. III. 57. 


ixéioe. 
III. 22 (évOévde ... &, ‘from here to there’); IV. 1 (‘to that 
place’). 


, 
éxkAnota. 


V. 38. 
exkAnrevw. 
fr. 119.—Harp. says :—Aéyerac 88 KAnrevecPar kai ExxAnrevecDa 


- , , 
"gi roy papripey, Stay py Eraxodwor mpdg THY paptupiayv ev 


troic Stkaornpiog, Kal tori émitigeov Kat’ avrov Spaymal yxiAra. 
The procedure, however, is obscure: cf. Wyse, p. 683; 
Bonner and Smith, Zhe Administration of Justice from 
Homer to Aristotle, Vol. U1., p. 138. 


EKKONTW. 
VIIL. 39 iva abrov eixxdWayue rabryy tiv ispoovAiay ‘in order 
to baffle this sacrilegious effort of theirs’; ‘afin d’annuler 
leur intervention sacrilége, Dareste. The only other orators 
who use it are Lysias (8 t.), Aesch. (once), Dem. (4 t.), 
Ps.-Dem. (twice), and Din. (once): always of uprooting or 
cutting down trees and shrubs, or knocking out eyes, except 
Lys. 28.6 ra¢ ovxopayvriag ‘ baffle,’ ‘ put a stop to,’ fr. 75. 5 
tiv Bipav ‘break down,’ ‘ break open’; [Dem.] 7. 4 ‘dislodge’ 





om 
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pirates; and Din, 2. 4 ra¢ wpopacec Kal rove pevaxiopode 
‘kkdare avrov ‘smash.’ 
ikAnroupyéw. 


VII. 40 (‘ discharge [a liturgy] completely’). 


exAsitrw. 


XI. 2, 10 (intrans., ‘ to be lacking ’). 


ixmapTupiw. 
III. 21, 25.—Active in 21, middle in 25 : respectively, ‘to 
make’ and ‘to procure an extra-judicial deposition.’ See 
next entry. 

éxuaptupla. 
III. 18, 20, 21, 23 ds, 24, 77; fr. 13 F.—‘ Extra-judicial 
depositions’: cf. Bonner and Smith, Zhe Administration of 
Justice, vol. II., p. 133 :—* The evidence of persons who were 
too ill to attend court, or who were absent from the city at 
the time of the hearings, could be taken in writing in the 
presence of a number of persons who afterward on the pro- 
duction of the document in court identified it by an attesting 
affidavit as the statement of the original witness.” They add 
(p. 134, n. 2) that in II]. 77 the word “is loosely used of 
evidence which is unquestionably hearsay. The acts of a 
deceased person showing that he had virtually refused to 
recognize a woman who claimed to be his daughter are 
termed éxuaprupia; cf. Aeschin. 1. 107 for a use of éxuapruph- 
sovra in the sense of papruphcovra.” 


éxmerpew. 


fr. 169 ( kai “Ioatog éxuerpnOeig Pollux 4. 167). 


EkTréuTro. 
IIT. 35, 36 (both ‘to divorce’ a wife); VIII. 41 (‘smuggle 


[a murderer] out of the country’). 
M2 
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txmAéw. 
V.6; VI. 1 dts, 5,14, 27; 1X. 6,14, 15 des; XI. 8, 48, 49.— 
‘Set sail,’ ‘sail away’ from Athens. 


exrAtvOebw. 
fr. 21: ‘take out bricks or tiles,’ S.-J., quoting also Julian 
Gal. 135 b yijv wacar, ‘turn into bricks.’ 


EkTOLE@. 
VII. 25; IX. 33; X. 4; XI. 45.—Passive only: ‘to be 
adopted out of one’s own family.’ 


exTrountoc. 
VII. 23, 25; IX. 33; X. 7, 8, 26; XI. 46.—See éxroidw. 
Combined with some part of yiyvoua, except VII. 25 (untpd¢ 
& ovdste éortw éxm., ‘the act of adoption into another family 
does not detach a son from his mother,’ F.) and XI. 46 (ovv 
TOlg TOU éKxTroLTOU Vévc). 

extlOnu. 
V. 38 (‘post up’ the name of a defaulter). 


a 
EKTLVW, 


X. 15 (Sixny . . . éerereccévas ‘to have paid a judgment-debt), 
16 (ypimara ?&érrvov ‘ expended money’). 


ixtpigw. 


IX. 37 (éxrpagévra ‘ brought up’). 
expipw. 
VI. 42 (‘convey away’). 


expopéw. 


VI. 39, 41, 42, 43 (‘remove’ goods from a house). 
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e2 
EKWV. 


V. 29; XI. 3; fr. 129 (‘ willingly’). 


eXAatTwv. 
I. 6; IL. 46; V. 36, 37; X. 18; XI. 44.—Note II. 46 éire 
peitwv eire EAatrwv, of an estate, ‘whether large or small’; 
X. 18 EXarrov Exev. ‘to come short’ of one’s rights. 


eAaxiarog. 
I. 21 (tude epi tAaxiorov rocisAa, ‘to have the least regard 
for us’); IIL. 79; V. 10; XI. 47,—Always neuter. 


EAeyXoe. 
IV. 12, 22; VI. 16, 65; VIII. 10 d¢s, 11, 12, 13, 28; fr. 30.— 


‘Test’: ‘ proof’ or ‘ disproof, according to the context. 


eA\éyxw. 


BEL. 99; EV..2, 16, 1293. V.g Go & 2); VIL G7, $63 ER 2) 8s 
XI. 4.—With participial construction, III. 35; VI. 58; 
XK. 9, 8; Al. 4. 


éAcéw. 
Il. 44; V. 353; X. 22 (éAcovwrac we . . . ‘saying how sad it is 
that ...’: a locution not found elsewhere in the Orators, and 
not quoted by S.-J.). 

EAoe. 
V.10; XI. 38. 

eXevOepia. 

fr. 66 (2&ecAduny eis 2A.), 67 (apeAduevog sic 2A.).—* Assert a 
person’s status as a freeman.’ 


eAcbOepoc. 


VIII. 12 d¢s, 16; X. 17.—In VIII. of status, in X, 
‘unencumbered,’ of a xAijpog. 
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" awlfw. 
VII. 14, 32; VIII. 1, 36; [X. 15; XI. 9, 31, 38.—Always 
with future inf. except VII. 32 ob« éviv iAmioa Shrovbev, 
‘surely he could have no such expectation’ (F.). 


Corrections. 


adicéw : fr. 132 should be fr. 132 dzs. 

aipéw (active): add VII. 7. 

amodiowu: fr. 129 should be fr. (29 Zer. 

aurég (* he’): add fr. 137. 

Bacavoc: fr. 30 should be fr. 30 dzs. 

Biog : add II. 13. 

yap: add fr. 68. 

yewpydc : for fr. 31 read fr. 32. 

yiyvona: add fr. 26. 

your: add fr. 113. 

SaveiZoua (‘ borrow’): add fr. 130. 

én: add VI. 35 under (3). 

dua with acc.: add V. 39, 45; VIII. 8; IX. 26. 

&a with gen.: add VIII. 16 (abrig & éavrov, ‘he 
personally ’). 

duoxw : add fr. 30 sé v. 2 (fr. 2 F.). 

Soxéw: add VI. 51. 

dvo: add II. 6; VII. 18. 


(To be continued.) 


W. A. GOLIGHER. 





CUSTOS SPIRITUALITATIS SEDE VACANTE 
(DUBLIN).* 


“ GUARDIAN of the Spiritualities (Custos Spiritualium, vel 
Spiritualitatis) is he to whom the Spiritual Jurisdiction of 
any diocese (during the vacancy of the See) is com- 
mitted.”* The Administrator is the appointed agent or 
delegate of the Guardian, and, naturally, the two titles, 
Administrator and Guardian, are often confused and 
sometimes combined. The office of Guardian rises 
suddenly, sede vacante, into being and a little brief 
authority, and, as suddenly, sede plena, sinks into oblivion. 
Yet the office is indispensable, though its duties are lighter 
than they were in the Middle Ages, and its powers much 
diminished. It always possesses great potential value; for 
at any time circumstances may make the Administration 
of the Spiritualities during a vacancy a matter of serious 
concern to the diocese and the Church. 

Special interest attaches to the office in the Dublin 
diocese, and certain peculiarities in the case make a mono- 
graph on the subject desirable. From time to time, at 
short notice, the questions, Who ought to appoint? and, 
Who ought to be appointed? are forced on the attention 
of responsible Dublin churchmen. These questions require 
to be answered in the light of history; but history which 
chronicles episcopates ignores the gaps between. The 
Constitution of the Church of Ireland makes no reference 
to the office. Information about it is hard to obtain, 

1In the preparation of this article I have received help, here grate- 
fully acknowledged, from the Dean of Christ Church, the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s, and Mr. Justice FitzGibbon, Chancellor of the Diocese. 


The responsibility for the opinions expressed is entirely my own. 
? Godolphin, Repertoriwm, ce. IV. 
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especially after a long tenure of the See, when the pro- 
ceedings at the previous vacancy have been generally 
forgotten. Accordingly I have examined the Cathedral 
Acts and the Diocesan Registers and other sources, and have 
collected a good deal of information about the office, which 
is presented in the following pages. I have succeeded in 
finding, I think, one of the foundation documents on which 
our present system of election per capitula is based; I have 
shown in outline the continued operation of that system 
for nearly seven hundred years, have dealt at some length 
with one or two illustrative episodes, have compiled and 
presented a nearly complete list of the holders of the 
office from the Restoration to the present day, and finally 
I have given my opinion, supported by argument, upon 
some doubtful points.* 

The documented history of the Custodia (Dublin) begins 
in 1284. I have not found material for determining the 
practice before that date, but I have given below (p. 172, n.) 
a few notes which may assist others to settle the questions 
which I must leave open. Presumably there has been a 
Custos at every vacancy in the See since the first (1074); 
did the Chapter of Holy Trinity act as Guardian, when 
it was the sole Chapter, or did the Senior Bishop of the 
Province do so? Again, if the senior Chapter had made 
good its claim to the Custodia in the twelfth century, then 
the two Chapters should have joined forces in 1230, 

* For the early period (to c. 1530) the chief sources used are the 
Crede Mihi (ref. J. T. Gilbert’s edition, Dublin, 1897), the Dignitas 
Decani (St. Patrick’s), the Liber Albus (Christ Church), and Alan’s 
Register (‘‘The Black Book.’’ Following Stokes, and acting on the 
suggestion of Bernard’’s high appreciation of the work, I have quoted 
from Reeves’ copy of the Register, T.C.D., MS. 1061, which is the most 
accessible copy, the most legible, and, I gather, quite reliable). For 
the later period (1660 onwards) the Acts of the two Cathedrals are my 
main authorities. Some readers may need the reminder that in pre- 
Reformation, Dublin documents ‘‘the Dean’’ always means the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, and that the term corresponding to our ‘‘Dean and 


Chapter of Christ Church’’ was ‘‘Prior and! Convent (or Chapter) of 
Holy Trinity.’’ 
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probably the first vacancy after St. Patrick’s received 
cathedral status. But did they? I cannot say. Alan 
p. 871.) states that there was a pact on the subject in 
the time of Archbishop Luke (1230-56), but the contents 
of the pact are not known. The two Chapters in an 
appeal to the Pope (c. 1296, see below, p. 198) claimed 
that the archiepiscopal jurisdiction belonged to them in 
common (communiter) by ancient custom; there may have 
been opposition to the claim; there were certainly encroach- 
ments upon it. On the facts before us the position prior 
to 1284 is not clear, and we must for the present leave it 
at that. With the following document (1284), however, 
we reach firm ground and clear light. It and its com- 
panion document (1294, see below, p. 174) may fairly 
be regarded as title-deeds of our present system :— 


SEDE VACANTE CREATUR OFFICIALIS PER 


CAPITULA.* 

A.D. 1284. 

Anno Domint MCC octogesimo quarto in festo apostolorum 
Petri et Pauli, convenit inter Reverendos viros Fratrem A. de 
Lamore Priorem Ecclesie Sancte Trinitatis Dublin et ejusdem 
loci Conventum ex parte una; et Magistrum Johannem de Saun- 
ford Decanum ecclesie Sancti Patricii et ejusdem loci Capitulum 
ex altera. 

Quod propter varia pericula quae retroactis temporibus per 
Diocesim et Provinciam Dublin in diutina sedis predicte vacacione 
contingebant ob defectum regiminis et cure pastoralis, Officialis 
per capitula crearetur qui vice et nomine eorumdem capitulorum, 
civitatensibus diocesanis ac iilis de provincia exhibere possit et 
sciat in omnibus justitie coimplementum. 

Et si contigerit a quocumque aliquid (? alicui) predictorum 
capitulorum occasione prefate creacionis in aliquo fatigari vel 
cuiquam illorum litem inferri aut questionem moveri, predicti 
Prior et Conventus, Decanus et Capitulum, mutuis consiliis et 
auxiliis et communibus sumptibus, sibi invicem subvenient, se 
protegent et defendent. Et utrumque capitulum alterum 
sustinebit in suo jure et defendet. 


* Alan Reg., pp. 870-1. 
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Et ne futuris temporibus labatur in dubium inter utramque 
partem, ita est ordinatum et dispositum quod futuris temporibus 
per creacionem Officialis memoratam ab utroque capitulo unanimi 
consensu factam et approbatam neutri parti prejudicium generetur. 
Nec cuiquam partium peractum hujusmodi aliquid juris accrescatve 
decrescat; sed jura et consuetudines utriusque capituli, obtenta 
et hactenus usitata, in suo robore rata et firma perseverent. 

In quorum omnium testimonium presens scriptum in modum 
cirographi confectum sigillis predictorum capitulorum communitum 
penes partem alterutram est divisum. Datum et actum, ut supra. 


This is a formal covenant, signed and sealed, made 
between the two Chapters with the unanimous consent of 
both, without prejudice to the rights of either. They 
agree jointly to appoint an Official, when a vacancy in the 
See occurs, for the purpose of administering justice on 
behalf of and in the name of the Chapters to thé people 
of the Diocese and the Province. They agree further 
that in the event of litigation, or question, or damage to 
any members of the Chapters arising out of the appoint- 
ment, either Chapter will come to the other’s aid. The 
reason stated for the appointment of the Official is the 
danger to Diocese and Province resulting from the absence 
of control and pastoral care during a long vacancy in the 
See. (Apparently the See was vacant from 1271 to 1279.) 

This Agreement is a natural extension of the principles 
of Canon Law. The Bishop is in close association with 
his Chapter clergy, in early days forming a community 
with them; his cathedra, sedes, or seat, is in his cathedral 
Church, and, therefore, the jurisdiction of the cathedra 
‘ in a vacancy devolves by right on the cathedral body. The 
suffragan Sees, for the most part, lost this jurisdiction to 
their Metropolitan,’ but the Metropolitan Chapters usually 
succeeded in maintaining this right as against the other 


5 E.g., John Comyn, third Archbishop of Dublin, 1182-1213, instituted 
a clergyman, named Turstinus, ‘‘vacante episcopatu Lechlinensi.’’ 
Crede Mihi, No. I.V. 
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claimant, the senior Bishop of the Province. The 
peculiarity of the Dublin system is the bi-capitular prin- 
ciple. Here I will quote: ‘‘ Occasionally two churches 
jointly share the distinction of containing the bishop’s 
cathedra. In such cases they are said to be con-cathedrai 
in relation to each other. Instances of this occurred in 
England before the Reformation in the dioceses of Bath 
and Wells, and of Coventry and Lichfield. Hence the 
double titles of those dioceses. In Ireland an example 
occurs at Dublin, where Christ Church and St. Patrick’s 
are jointly the cathedral churches of that diocese.”*® The 
two churches, concathedral sede plena, are concathedral 
sede vacante; and their partnership in the Custodia is a 
natural and logical corollary of their joint relation to the 
Archbishop. 

The cathedral Church of the Holy Trinity, founded 
in 1039, was apparently flourishing and influential at the 
close of the twelfth century. Why then did the Arch- 
bishops at this time foster the power and prestige of 
St. Patrick’s as well? It is not known for certain’; we 
may guess at motives, but the only sure facts are that 
Archbishop Comyn in 1190 or 1191 conferred on her the 
status of Collegiate Church, and that he or his successor 
raised her to the rank of Cathedral.* 

This latter grant would entitle her to share the capitular 
jurisdiction; but whether it became effective at once in all 
directions is not clear. I think it probable that St. Patrick’s 
shared in the Guardianship by the middle of the thirteenth 


* Encyclop. Brit., art. Cathedral. 

7*The reason may have been piety, or politics, the university project, 
or the wish to balance ‘‘regular’’ with ‘‘secular’’; but Lawlor’s theory, 
Intro. to The Form and Manner of Making a Dean, that ‘‘the intention 
was that St. Patrick’s should take the place of Christ Church’’ seems 
to me unsupported by evidence, and his statement (p. 13) that the two 
cathedrals were ‘‘almost always engaged in unseemly strife’’ is very 
one-sided, and ignores the very many instances on record of their 
fruitful co-operation, harmony, and mutual aid. 
8 See Lawlor, op. cit., p. 12. 
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century, and that Holy Trinity administered the office at 
an earlier date; but I have no conclusive proof to offer 
under either head.° 

Whether there was a formal partnership in the vacancy 
jurisdiction before the alliance of 1284, we do not know; 
but at any rate the ground had been steadily prepared for 
that alliance throughout the previous sixty years. The 
Crede Mihi contains many instances of the association of 
both Chapters with one another and with the Archbishops 
during this period. In 1222 the Archbishop with the 
consent of both Chapters makes an agreement with the 
citizens of Dublin (No. Lxx). In 1242 both Chapters 
share equally in an annual payment (No. LxxxIVv). 
Archbishop Luke (1230-56) often acts with both Chapters, 
and the Instruments carry all three seals. We find also 
that he acts with one Chapter where the other Chapter is 
a party in the case; for instance, in the dispute between 
Holy Trinity and the Archdeacon of Dublin about Rath- 


farnham Church, the award is given in the names and 
under the seals of the Archbishop and St. Patrick’s 
(No. cxxvii1); and, on the other hand, when he wishes 
to effect an improvement in the economy of St. Patrick’s, 
he issues his order on the advice and with the consent of 


* Readers wishing to look further into this question may find the 
following references useful: Alan, p. 907, n., ‘‘Custos spiritualitatis 
a Conquestu instar Anglie.’’ In 1216 a Bull of Pope Honorius is 
addressed to ‘‘dilectis filiis Capitulo Dublin’’ (Alan Reg., p. 154). Why 
does the Archbishop of Tuam decide this case between the Dublin 
Chapter and the Dean of Glendalough? Alan (p. 870-1) notes that 
there was a Compositio about the matter between the two Cathedrals 
in the time of Archbishop Luke (1230-56). Godolphin, Rep., p. 41, 
states that in 2 E. I ‘‘The King did present to the Guardian of the 
Spiritualities of the Archbishoprie of Dublin (sede vacante) for a 
church, in Ireland.’’ Alan (pp. 846-7) quotes a citation dated 1277 by 
the Official of Dublin sede vacante. Thus the office existed before 
1284, but we do not know who made the appointment. The Bull of 
Boniface VIII (1296-7), given below, p. 198, recites the claim of the 
two Chapters that the archiepiscopal jurisdiction in a vacancy belonged 
to them in common (communiter) by ancient custom approved and 
hitherto peacefully observed. 
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the Prior and Canons of Holy Trinity (No. cxxx11). 
When, therefore, the covenanted partnership in the 
Custodia sede vacante came, whether it came first in 1284 
or some years previously, it came, not as a matter of 
compromise or ecclesiastical expediency, or forced sub- 
mission, but as a matter of principle, freely and gladly 
accepted by both Chapters. Various other points have 
been in dispute from time to time between the two 
Cathedrals, but this point never. As far as the Archie- 
piscopal jurisdiction is concerned, the two Chapters are 
perpetual allies; they are “una et pares,” in the words of 
the Compositio Pacis. Alan (p. 210) has an interesting 
note about the two Cathedrals. He contrasts them, says 
that they are very different bodies, the one being “regular,” 
the other “secular”; he says that there was formerly a 
great controversy between them, but that in relation to the 
Archbishopric “hodie sunt unum Capitulum Dubliniense.” 

Before we leave this document of 1284, we must give 
reasons for identifying its “Officialis,’ appointed to 
administer justice, with the Guardian or Administrator of 
the Spiritualities. The identification is not at first sight at 
all obvious; for “Official” is a very general term, and we 
are not accustomed to associate law with spiritualities. 

The identification rests on: (a) the nature of the case, 
when the terms Official and spirttualities are properly 
understood, and when the office is seen in its true light as 
the main expression of the Chapters’ right to administer 
the archiepiscopal jurisdiction in spiritualities during a 
vacancy; (b) the association of the terms Official and 
Guardian, in contemporary documents; (c) Archbishop 
Alan’s authority. 

I will first deal briefly with (b) and (c). The docu- 
ment of 1284 about the appointment of the Official must 
be read along with the Agreement of 1294 and with 
the Compositio Pacis of 1300. There is a literary con- 
nection between the three documents; the second reads like 
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an expansion of the first, and the third contains obvious 
references, tacit and express, to the first and second. 
Here is an account of the document of 1294. In that 
year Archbishop John de Saunford died, and the two 
Chapters met on All Souls’ Day, and put into force the 
agreement reached ten years previously, and have left on 
record an account of their proceedings in the form of 
another covenant, which is modelled on the 1284 covenant, 
and adds several provisions of interest. As before, the 
Instrument was sealed with the seals of both Chapters 
and was divided between both parties. Copies are 
preserved in the archives of both Cathedrals.*® This agree- 


ment provides that the Official is to give an account of 
the revenues of the office twice a year, and after deducting 
the expenses of the office the balance is to be divided 
equally between the two Chapters. The one Official is to 
hold office for the whole period of the one vacancy, and 
he is to hold the sacred synod (synodum sanctam cele- 
brabit) once a year in Holy Trinity and once a year in 


St. Patrick’s. He is to be admitted to his office by oath 
in the presence of the Prior, the Dean, and both Chapters. 
The Chapters are to join in sending formal notification of 
the vacancy to the King, with a request for permission to 
elect an Archbishop; a special escort is to be sent because 
of the war threatening Wales. Adam de Furneis, one of 
the clergy of Holy Trinity and Perpetual Vicar of 
Kylkolyn, was elected Official on this occasion, on the 
understanding that one of the clergy of St. Patrick’s should 
be elected on the next occasion.” 

The other document is the famous Compositio Pacis 
of 1300, to which is appended the Clamitat etiam, giving 


Tt may be read in the Liber Albus of Christ Church, p. 14b, and 
Nov. Reg., p. 310, and in the Dignitas Decani of St. Patrick’s, p. 45, 
and transcript, p. 61. 

“Ita quod alia vice unus de clericis ecclesie 8. Patricii Officialis 
constituatur. 
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the additional privileges claimed by Holy Trinity.” 
This Agreement between the Cathedrals effected by 
ordinance of Archbishop Richard Ferringes covers the 
main matters in dispute, but is chiefly concerned (especially 
the Clamitat etiam) with the arrangements at a vacancy 
in the See. Certain privileges, notably the consecration 
and enthronization of the incoming Archbishop, are 
reserved to Holy Trinity in virtue of her seniority and 
right of precedence. Burial of the deceased Archbishops, 
unless otherwise willed, shall alternate between the two 
Cathedrals. The unity of the Cathedrals is recognized 
and their parity in all liberties. At a vacancy in the See 
both Chapters shall notify the King of England. The 
Synod at a vacancy shall be held alternately in the two 
Cathedrals. And here is the crucial provision : “Item quod 
sede vacante Dublin dicta capitula habeant jurisdictionem 
Archiepiscopalem et Archidiaconos Archidiaconalem.” 
On this Alan has the note : “En Custodes Spiritualitatis.” ** 
Immediately the jurisdiction sede vacante shall have 
devolved on the Chapters an “Officialis Capituli’” shall be 
created according to the form of the agreement made 
between the Chapters. And the revenue from the 
Guardianship of the Spiritualities and spiritual jurisdiction 
shall be divided, sede plena, as arranged in the said agree- 
ment. On this Alan has the note: “En Officialis 
Cathedralis.” The seal of the Official sede vacante is to 
be kept in the treasury of Holy Trinity; and there is the 
curious provision, interesting as showing the closeness of 
the relation which united Archbishop and his Chapters, 
that after the death of the Archbishop the whole 
“apparatus” of his Chapel shall be divided between the 
two Chapters for the use of their churches. These 


® Alan’s Reg., pp. 211-5; printed in full by Mason, History of St. 
Patrick’s, Appendix, No. VI, but without those notes by Alan, which 
are important for our purpose. 

The Archdeacons had their own courts at the period. 
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passages prove the virtual identity between the Officialis 
Capitult and the Administrator of the Spiritualities. 
Technically the Chapters are the Guardians; the archi- 
episcopal jurisdiction is theirs; and it is open to them to 
exert that jurisdiction, according to circumstances, in 
varying ways and in more offices than one; but the typical 
expression of their right was the appointment of the 
Officialis, whose seal was to be kept in Holy Trinity, and 
who embodied the joint capitulary power during the 
vacancy in the See. 

But to make the identification quite clear I must revert 
to the points mentioned under (a) above. To-day we are apt 
to think of a Law Official as necessarily a layman, and of 
an Administrator of the Spiritualities as necessarily a 
clergyman; but formerly it was not so. In point of fact, the 
Officialis Capituli actually appointed at the vacancy of 
1294 was one of the clergy of Holy Trinity, Adam 
de Furneis, Perpetual Vicar of Kylkolyn. The Officialis 
was the recognized title for the representative of the 
Archbishop’s jurisdiction in his ecclesiastical courts; and 
naturally that title was passed on to the representative ot 
the Chapters at a vacancy. The office of Official Principal 
lasted up to the time of the Disestablishment, and seems 
to have been frequently held by the Vicar-General. Nor 
is there any inconsistency in an Official appointed to 
administer justice having charge of the ‘“Spiritualities.” 
We must not confuse Spiritualitas with spiritual functions. 
The Agreement of 1284 expressly says that the Official 
was appointed because of the need for “regimen and 
pastoral care.” Regimen is a technical term in connection 
with episcopal duties, and those duties were much wider 
in the Middle Ages than to-day. Let me quote from a 
Memorandum by Mr. Justice FitzGibbon on the point : 


“ Bishops had from the earliest times jurisdiction over matters 
‘quae ad regimen animarum pertinent,’ and they exercised this 
jurisdiction in their own Ecclesiastical Courts. Just as to-day 
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some authorities contend that almost everything, even attendance 
at a football match, can be regarded as a question of faith and 
morals, and so falls within the sphere of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
so the Bishops in early times, especially because learning was 
almost a monopoly of the clergy, contrived to arrogate to them- 
selves jurisdiction over a vast area which we should now regard 
as purely civil or temporal. 

“The Ecclesiastical Courts exercised jurisdiction over the 
Probate of Wills, the Administration of the Personal Estate of 
Intestates, Matrimonial Causes and Matters, all Offences against 
Religion, such as Sacrilege, Blasphemy, Brawling in Churches, 
and Churchyards, Tithes, Defamation, Adultery, Fornication, 
Bastardy, as well as Offences by Clerks in Holy Orders, and 
questions relating to Benefices and Faculties. 

“Bishops had no time to attend personally to all these 
matters, and accordingly they appointed Officials to look after 
them. .. . The ‘Official’ (sede vacante) is not himself the 
‘Guardian of the Spiritualities,’ but is the person to whom the 
Guardian, in this case the two Chapters acting jointly, sede 
vacante, has delegated the duty of exercising the powers of the 
Bishop in the Diocese, and of the Archbishop in the Province, so 
far as such powers may lawfully be exercised by a person not in 
Episcopal Orders.” 
















Here we leave the foundation documents, and pass on 
to consider the subsequent history of the office. From 


: the nature of the case no systematic record is to be 
! expected. The Guardianship is a temporary trusteeship. 
. The office can leave few marks on the annals of time; it 
; does unobtrusive, necessary work for the Church, and then 
1 pales into the light of the rising sun. All we can expect 
, to find is an occasional notice in the diocesan documents 
which have survived. 
oi A reference to the episcopal rights of the Chapter sede 
i" vacante is contained in the agreement of 1318 between the 
ri Dean and Chapter of St. Patrick’s and the Hospitallers.** 
And Archbishop Alexander’s ordinance, Pro Universitate 
rs Dubliniensi, dated 1320, prescribes that if the Chancellor- 
‘is 
Ly ™“ Alan, pp. 496-8. 
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ship of the university be not filled within fifteen days, the 
jurisdiction then devolves, ‘‘ad Officialem curie Dublin sede 
plena, vel, sede vacante, ad Custodem spiritualitatis.” * 
A Bull of Pope Boniface, c. 1390, is addressed to the 
“Chapter of the Church of Dublin,” and shows that on 
the translation of Archbishop Robert Waldby, the Chapter 
was acting as Guardian.*® 

We find in the early part of the sixteenth century 
Archbishops Hugo and Alan keenly interested in the office, 
though by this time the focus of interest had shifted from 
the original question to the subordinate question of the 
rights of the Primatial See during a vacancy in a suffragan 
See. Many documents in the case of the Archbishop of 
Dublin (Hugo) versus the Dean and Chapter of Kildare 
(on this issue) are preserved.’’ The case was tried before 
the Bishop of Kilmore and the Prior of Cornalle, ap- 
parently in 1523. It seems to have gone in favour 
of the Archbishop; for Alan includes in his list of titles 
(p. 844), “Custos spiritualitatis et spiritualis jurisdictionis 
atque omnium decimarum in eadem Provincia,” and he 
makes very wide claims with regard to this jurisdiction 
in a note (p. 835), stating that all and every jurisdiction 
which belongs to a suffragan Bishop sede plena belongs 
to the Archbishop of Dublin sede eadem vacante. There 
is the further question as to the position of a suffragan 
See falling vacant during a vacancy in the Primatial See. 
Logically it would seem to follow that the Guardian has 
the jurisdiction in the suffragan See as well as in Dublin; 
but I have found no clear precedent in the Registers. 
Alan has an interesting note, obscure on this point un- 
fortunately, which states explicitly that the Chapter of 
Dublin acted in the vacancy of the Dublin See immediately 
preceding his own consecration, and perhaps implies that 


* Alan, pp. 442-6; Mason, op. cit., No. VII. 
© Alan, pp. 188-91. 
1 Alan, pp. 804-36. 
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the Chapter had exercised jurisdiction not only in Dublin, 
but also in Kildare and other suffragan Sees.’® 

In 1534, after the murder of Archbishop Alan, William 
Hassard, Prior of Holy Trinity, and Geoffry Fyche, Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, were appointed Guardians of the Spiri- 
tualities."* This fact has a double interest; it is the first 
recorded instance of the heads of the Cathedrals holding 
the office, and the only recorded instance of their holding 
it together. We may perhaps ascribe the unusual appoint- 
ment to the unrest caused by the murder, and to the felt 
need for strong and representative control during the 
anxious times of the vacancy. 

In 1555 Leverous, the first Dean of St. Patrick’s after 
the Dissolution, was installed by “the custodee of the 
spiritualities of Dublin,” the See being then vacant.” 

The gap between the sixteenth century and _ the 
Restoration period is bridged by the statement of William 
King, then Dean, writing on September 3rd, 1689, to the 


Bishop of Meath: “ The jurisdiction is by law and custom 
of which we at every vacation have precedents” in the Dean 
and Chapter, who are the Guardians of the Spiritualities, 
and no Vicar General by whomsoever appointed can act 
during the vacation; only they or their substitute.” 
We deal below with King’s courageous action during the 
troubles of this anxious year. 


% Alan, p. 833, n. ‘‘Sunt et alia instrumenta authentica tempore 
Johannis sexti (Walton) special (?) etiam Alexandri (unici) in cista mea 
ferrea, quinque precipue, sede Darensi vacante praeter ac ultra prescripta 
ac citra pacificam possessionem, seu quia modernis temporibus tam 
Waltoni et Willelmi, quam Hugonis, etiam post ejus obitum ante meam 
consecrationem sede vacante metropolitica per capitulum Dublin, non 
modo in Darensi, sed et in aliis tribus cathedralibus suffraganeis quod 
tene(o) semper animo.’’ 

® Mason, op. cit., p. 147. 

** Mason, op. cit., p. 160. 

*t Ttalics mine. 

=H. J. Lawlor, The Diary of William King, p. 86. 
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THE RESTORATION TO THE PRESENT Day. 


From the archiepiscopate of James Margetson (ap- 
pointed 1661) to the time of writing (1939), there have been 
twenty-three vacancies in the See of Dublin by death, 
translation, or resignation. To this number must be added 
the vacancy of the year 1689, when Archbishop F. Marsh 
was attainted by King James II, and fled the country for 
a time. In the case of nineteen of these twenty-four 
vacancies, we know the names of the Administrators, and 
I have given the list on pp. 197-8, below. I have not found 
a record of the Administrators during the vacancies of 
the years 1679, 1703, 1765, 1766, and 1822. It is quite 
possible, indeed very probable, that the appointments were 
made, and not recorded; the combined meeting of the 
Chapters is from the nature of the case extra ordinem; 
the appointment may only last a bare month, and some 
Registrars and Chapter clerks might easily overlook it. 

In almost all the cases of appointment, the two Chapters 
met, and made the election conjointly. The 1884 vacancy 
is the most striking exception (see below, p..185). The 
St. Patrick’s Acts give the impression that, in 1689, owing 
to the troubles and dangers of the time, the St. Patrick’s 
Chapter made the appointment, and that it was confirmed 
subsequently by Christ Church (but see below, p. 184). 

At the first vacancy after the Restoration the two 
Chapters met on November 6th, 1663, and appointed 
Dr. William Bulkley, Archdeacon of Dublin, Adminis- 
trator. Here is the Instrument of appointment,”* which 
should be compared with the form of Instrument used in 
1939 (below, p. 199). 

We, the Deans and Chapters of the Cathedral Churches of Holy 


Trinity and St. Patrick to. all and singular of Christ’s faithful to 
whom these presents shall come and shall reach, Greeting: 


In the St. Patrick’s Acts of that date, vol. 1660-1670, p. 314, 
translated from the Latin by me. 
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Know all that we, the said Deans and Chapters, to whom the 
Guardianship of the Spirituality in the whole diocese of Dublin 
is known to belong, the See being now vacant by the translation 
of the Most Rev. James, late Archbishop of Dublin, being met 
together and voting on the 6th day of November, 1663, did 
canonically elect, constitute, and confirm William Bulkley, s.tT.p., 
Archdeacon of Dublin, Administrator as long as the said See 
shall be vacant; and to him we give, grant, and confirm the power 
in all causes and matters which by right and custom the aforesaid 
Archbishop James possessed, whilst he held the See. 


Sealed etc. 
signed 


RoBert Mossom, Dean of Christ Church. 
WILLIAM FFULLER, Dean of St. Patrick’s. 


The election of 1689 is of peculiar interest; on that 
occasion the office was, in the opinion of Churchmen 
qualified to judge, the salvation of the Diocese. The 
custodia spiritualitatis was during that emergency, not in 


name only, but in fact, the safeguard and protection of 
the Church. The incident illustrates the prestige of the 
combined Chapters, proves the potential power of the 
office of Administrator and its superiority to all other 
ecclesiastical offices during a vacancy, and incidentally 
assures us of the continuity of our present practice with 
the distant past. For in the person of their Administrator, 
the legitimate authority of the Chapters and their historic 
jurisdiction prevailed over an interloper backed by the 
royal power. 

Our knowledge of the facts is full, clear, and vivid, 
thanks ultimately to the writings and activities of William 
King, then Dean of St. Patrick’s, and afterwards Bishop 
of Derry, and Archbishop of Dublin. King’s testimony in 
this matter is of special value, not only because of his 
commanding personality and the vigour and range of his 
intellect, but because, through his long litigation in the 
ecclesiastical courts, he had acquired an unmatched 
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knowledge of precedent, custom, and the written sources. 
King’s Diary, Memoir, and letters are first-hand docu- 
ments. They are to be found, partly in the St. Patrick’s 
Acts, partly in A Great Archbishop of Dublin, by C. S. 
King, and partly in the very learned, able, and interesting 
publication by the late Dean H. J. Lawlor, The Diary oj 
William King, D.D. (repr. from the Journal of R.S. of 
Antiquaries, 1903). 

Here is an outline of the story. John Gordon, dis- 
possessed Bishop of Galloway, who also enters history in 
connection with the Nag’s Head fable, came to Dublin in 
the summer of 1689. It is said that in Dublin he dressed 
as a layman; and this has been taken, correctly or in- 
correctly, to mean that he doubted the validity of Anglican 
Orders. The Archbishopric of Dublin was vacant by the 
attainder of Francis Marsh, who had fled to England. 
On July 12th King James appointed Gordon Chancellor 
and Vicar General of the Diocese; and Gordon began to 
act as ruler of the diocese, granting probates and licences, 
issuing excommunications, and carrying out sequestrations. 
He was recognized by some of the clergy and by the 
Diocesan Registrar, and the diocesan books formally 
record his acts. King had been appointed Commissary on 
February 5th, 1689, by Marsh, and he had virtually ruled 
the diocese since that day; but he found his commission 
inadequate, and he knew that it could not stand a serious 
challenge. “James being (as King held) lawful king of 
Ireland, and the Acts of the Irish Parliament having legal 
validity, the moment the great Act of Attainder received 
the Royal assent Marsh ceased to be Archbishop. He was 
an outlaw. And that same moment King’s commission 
from Marsh lapsed. The See was as really vacant and 
the diocese as truly without a lawful ruler as if the Arch- 
bishop had died.** 


** Lawlor, op. cit., p. 10. 
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Towards the end of July King was arrested, and was 
imprisoned for five months in Dublin Castle. The con- 
finement was not rigorous, and he was able to see visitors 
and to send and receive letters. He continued his 
supervision of the diocese as best he could, and he now 
made up his mind that the only effective way to put a 
stop to Gordon’s irregular activities was the appointment 
of the Administrator armed with the authority of the 
Chapters. Two tasks confronted King, neither of them 
easy. He had to find a reliable person willing to act, and 
he had to persuade the Chapters to meet and appoint him. 
After some correspondence he satisfied Anthony Dopping, 
Bishop of Meath, on the legal points involved, and secured 
the Bishop’s consent to act. On September 6th he wrote 
to the Bishop: “I am of opinion that there ought to be 
issued out a monition and inhibition against the consistory 
of Dublin, requiring both the judge, register, and proctors 
not to act, because that the jurisdiction in the vacation 
(ie., vacancy) belongs de jure to the Dean and Chapter, 
and by constant custom in this province. I think therefore 
that the Chapters ought both to be called... We ought 
not to be backward or cowardly in this case.” 

The Chapters were evidently very unwilling to take 
action, and a notable letter of King’s to Henry Price, the 
sub-Dean of St. Patrick’s, is preserved in the Acts. King 
writes (apparently on October 10th): “I am very much 
concerned that the Chapters are so backward in their own 
affairs, and I do not see how they can answer it either 
to God or man to let the affairs of the diocese (whereof 
they have by law the administration) lie in the present 
confusion to the great scandal of our Church, and to the 
great blemish of its constitution. I know it is a difficult 
and dangerous time, and I do not blame them for being 
circumspect; but withal doing their duty can never hurt 
anybody ... I cannot imagine what the members of the 
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Chapter should fear, or how the appointing of an Ad- 
ministrator for the affairs of the diocese, which certainly 
belongs to them to do, should offend or provoke any. . .” 

King’s energy and courage prevailed. The Chapter of 
Christ Church met on October 23rd, and may have made 
the appointment on that day, but their Acts do not 
mention this business. On October 24th the Chapter of 
St. Patrick’s met, and the Instrument of election having 
been read, they appointed the Bishop of Meath their 
Administrator. No doubt the Chapter of Christ Church, 
perhaps through Jephson, the sub-Dean, King’s friend, 
had already elected or concurred, or did so subsequently ; 
for the Instrument of election, inserted in the Acts of 
St. Patrick’s for February 17th, 1690, begins: “‘ We, the 
Deans and Chapters of Holy Trinity and St. Patrick’s . . .” 
King’s plans succeeded; through Bishop Dopping, he ruled 
the diocese, as he tells us frankly, till Marsh’s return; and 
from the date of the appointment of the Administrator, 
Gordon’s activities were curbed; he issued no more ex- 
communications, performed no _ further ecclesiastical 
functions, and appears to have confined himself to Probate 
business, which lay within the competence of a Vicar 
General. 

The subsequent history of the office down to the Dis- 
establishment is quite straightforward, and calls for little 
comment. The appointments are recorded in the case of 
almost all the vacancies in the See. The proceedings were 
sometimes very formal, sometimes rather casual. The 
election of 1771 seems to have been a model of punctilio 
and ceremonial exactitude. There was a formal request 
for a Conference issued by the Chapter of Christ Church. 
The Chapter of St. Patrick’s considered the request, and 
formally acceded to it. Then followed the Conference. 
which is reported at length. In essentials the practice has 
not varied down the centuries. Christ Church takes the 
initiative in virtue of her seniority; both Chapters meet 
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in conference under the presidency of the Dean of Christ 
Church, make the appointment jointly, and draw up the 
Instrument, which is signed by dignitaries of both Chapters. 

But at the vacancy of 1884, the first vacancy after the 
Disestablishment, a marked departure from ancient custom 
was made; we do not know whether it was made inten- 
tionally or by inadvertence.” The Chapter of St. Patrick’s 
was not summoned to take part, and the sub-Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Church (the Deanery being then annexed 
to the Archbishopric) made the appointment. The 
departure from precedent was not so grave as it would 
otherwise have been, inasmuch as the Dean of St. Patrick’s 
was elected Administrator by the Chapter of Christ 
Church; but none the less it was, on my view, a departure 
from basic principles, and was, prima facie, a breach of 
the ancient agreement which gave both Chapters an equal 
voice in the appointment. 

At the next vacancy (1897) the matter came up for 
discussion. The two Deans, apparently acting in concert, 
consulted Lord Justice FitzGibbon, the Chancellor of the 
diocese, about procedure. He wrote in reply to the Dean 
of Christ Church, and his letter was read at the meeting 
of the Chapters on April 8th, 1897, was accepted, followed, 
and entered in the Acts, where the original is still preserved. 

Here is the letter?® :— 


10 MERRION SQUARE, 
DUBLIN, 
April 3rd, 1897. 
(To the Dean of Christ Church.) 
My DEAR DEAN, 


Upon the question which you and the Dean of St. Patrick’s 
asked me, I think that your better course, which accords with 


**<<¢We do not know the ground or the circumstances of the omission 
..’’ FitzGibbon’s letter, see below, p. 186. 
** Original and copy in Acts of Christ Church Cathedral. 
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your own wish, would be to follow ancient precedents, and invite 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Patrick’s to meet the Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Church, and to confer with them as to the 
appointment of a Guardian of the Spiritualities of the Diocese 
during the vacancy in the Archbishopric of Dublin. 

In the Church of England, and presumably in Ireland before 
Disestablishment, the powers of Deans and Chapters in this 
matter were not uniform, but rested to some extent on Charter 
or Prescription. The twin Cathedrals of Dublin are very 
peculiar, and the ancient usage accords with history in indicating 
that Christ Church as the Cathedral Church proper of Dublin 
took precedence and took the initiative by inviting the co-operation 
of the Dean and Chapter of St. Patrick’s; but the practice was 
so long established that it would not be safe or perhaps altogether 
gracious to discontinue the invitation which may have originated 
in a natural and seemly compromise. Though the Constitution 
now provides that St. Patrick’s shall “cease to belong exclusively” 
to the Diocese of Dublin, and shall “have a common relation to 
all the dioceses of Ireland,” none of its ancient privileges are 
expressly taken away, while the jurisdiction of the Archbishop 
of Dublin over the Dean and Chapter and in some other important 
matters is expressly preserved, and phrases such as “as usual,” 
“as heretofore,” etc., are employed, indicating a preservation of 
much, if not all, of the old arrangements. 

We do not know the ground or the circumstances of the 
omission to invite the Dean and Chapter of St. Patrick’s on the 
last occasion, and if that omission is to be made the Rule in 
future, it ought, I think, to be so settled formally by a reference 
to the Court of the General Synod, at a time when the question 
will not be discussed over an open grave. 

The Dean of Christ Church will issue the invitation, and will 
preside at the Conference. 


Very sincerely yours. 


(Signed) GERALD FITZGIBBON, 
Chancellor of the Diocese. 


Too much weight may be attached to this letter, or 
too little. We must try to avoid both extremes.. In 
effect the letter says: Let both Chapters, as of old, take 
part in the election of the Administrator, until it be decided 
otherwise by the Court of the General Synod. The letter 
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is not, and does not purport to be, permanently decisive. 
It is an ad interim decision about the election of 1897, 
and conceivably that decision might have been given by 
one who held, with some to-day, that on a calm review 
of the situation an election by Christ Church alone would 
be ‘valid, and that St. Patrick’s has lost her ancient right 
to share. At the same time the letter cannot be ignored 
to-day; at least it is evidence in the case. It is a decision, 
albeit ad interim, by an honoured Chancellor of the Diocese 
upon a dubium submitted to him by the two Deans, and 
the course it indicates has been followed by the Chapters 
at all the four vacancies which have occurred since it was 
written. It has set a precedent which has been endorsed 
by the combined Chapters on four separate occasions, 
without any recorded challenge. Besides, though we may 
brush aside the decision itself as temporary, can we fairly 
brush aside the permanent grounds on which that decision 
purports to be based? Much water has flowed under the 
Liffey bridges since that letter was written, but its words 
about St. Patrick’s and the Constitution are as true to-day 
as ever: “None of its ancient privileges are expressly 
taken away”; and there are positive provisions and phrases 
in the Constitution “indicating a preservation of much, if 
not all, of the old arrangements.” And fact as well as 
law enter into this question. We to-day want to know 
what the legislators of 1872 really intended to do about 
St. Patrick’s; we want to know what contemporary, 
competent opinion thought they had done. Only twenty- 
five years had elapsed; to a man of the Chancellor’s 
intellectual stature the Act of 1872 must in 1897 have 
been a living memory; and, therefore, his words, “ It 
would not be safe or perhaps altogether gracious to dis- 
continue the invitation,” are strong support for the 
conservative view. 

The question has never yet gone to Court, and we may, 
therefore, consider it on its merits, without reference to 
authority other than fact and reason. 
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For a period of at least six hundred and fifty years 
the Archiepiscopal jurisdiction during a vacancy in the 
See of Dublin has been “known to belong” to the two 
Cathedral Chapters, functioning together as “The Chapter 
of Dublin.” Over all that long period the two Chapters 
have been the Guardians of the Spiritualities, and jointly 
they have elected and confirmed their Administrators. 
On one occasion (see above, p. 182) a person, not ap- 
pointed by the Chapters, tried to act as Administrator, 
and the Chapters made good their claim against his 
usurpation. On one occasion (1884) the sub-Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Church, acting alone, elected the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s Administrator, and that is the sole known 
exception, out of some fifty vacancies in the See, to the 
rule of bi-capitular election. The Chapters have not sought 
or assumed these powers; the powers are inherent.’ The 
Chapters cannot escape discharging them, save by 
dereliction of duty, as King points out.” The rules 
governing the office trace back to a thirteenth century 
Pact or Covenant between the two capitular bodies, written 
down, signed and sealed by both parties, the document 
being divided, and copies preserved in the archives of both 
Cathedrals. But the principle is older still. It goes back 
through Canon Law to the days of the undivided Church. 
It is involved in the very conception of Diocesan Episcopacy 
as related to the Cathedral body.** A Cathedral is not a 
big church, or a beautiful church, or an important church, 
but a church which contains the bishop’s cathedra. If 
a church has a bishop’s cathedra it is a cathedral, and 
else not; and having a bishop’s cathedra, the cathedral 
church has rights, which are not mere privileges to be 
grasped at, but responsibilities to be discharged; such is 


** See above, p. 183. 

“As early as the Council of Sardica (347) and the Council of 
Laodicea (360) canons were passed requiring episcopal cathedrae to be 
placed in cities. 
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the custodia spiritualitatis, which comes “unasked, un- 
sought,” but inevitably, to the Chapter or Chapters which 
possess or share the cathedra. Episcopalians, then, cannot 
make and unmake a Guardian of the Spiritualities, as they 
can appoint and sack a sexton. The Guardianship is no 
mere administrative detail, but a major point of principle. 
In discussing whether an election of an Administrator by 
Christ Church Chapter alone would be valid, we are, by 
implication, discussing whether St. Patrick’s is still a 
Cathedral of the Diocese, or no. 

The case turns on the question whether the changes 
made in the economy of St. Patrick’s by the Act of 1872, 
which declared her “a National Cathedral,’ render the 
presence of her Chapter at the Conference anomalous. It 
is pointed out that her Chapter now contains representatives 
of the whole Church of Ireland, that of her twenty-six 
prebendal stalls thirteen are filled by the thirteen dioceses, 
and that Dublin is entitled, as of right, only to two 
prebends. 

That the Church of Ireland began at the Reformation 
was the old heresy; the new heresy is that she began at 
the Disestablishment. We are told that all the past history 
of the Guardianship is irrelevant, because in 1872 
St. Patrick’s acquired a new status, and lost her old. 
That way of putting things is, to my mind, a vicious 
mixture of true and false. What status did she acquire’ 
What status did she lose? Till someone can define the 
term “a National Cathedral,” to speak of it as a status is 
misleading. In practice the term means that St. Patrick’s 
Chapter now contains representatives (50 per cent.) of all 
the dioceses, and that services of a national character are 
held in the building, with the suggestion of homage to the 
National Saint. It is a title of honour, which might be 
shared with other Cathedrals, such as Belfast Cathedral.” 


* The Constitution is often misquoted on the point. St. Patrick’s is 
a, not the National Cathedral. 
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But Church History and Canon Law know nothing of a 
status of “National Cathedral”; and there can be no such 
status till there is a “National Bishop.” In other words, 
a National Cathedral which is not also a Diocesan 
Cathedral is an ecclesiastical monstrosity. Is it really 
necessary to father such a monster upon our legislators 
of 1872? No doubt there was then a certain amount of 
unclear thinking and divided aim. But are we called upon 
to exaggerate the novel features of their work? Must 
we draw deductions they did not draw, if those deductions 
conflict with the ratson d’étre of St. Patrick’s—the worship 
of God in the Diocese of Dublin? In a word, are we 
obliged to infer that St. Patrick’s by becoming a National 
Cathedral ceased to be a Cathedral of the Diocese of 
Dublin? No, in my opinion. 

Things are what they are. The Act of 1872 could 
not alter the facts of geography and history, and does not 
purport to do so. The Constitution recognizes in essentials 
the old historic position of St. Patrick’s in the Diocese. 
True, only two of her Canons must belong to the Diocese 
of Dublin; but is that, when you look into it, a really 
decisive consideration? Does it counterweigh these facts : 
Canons are not a Cathedral: the Dean, as soon as he 
becomes Dean, belongs to the Diocese of Dublin (if he 
does not already so belong), and has a statutory seat in 
the Diocesan Synod? Further, the Dean and all the 
members of the Chapter are, by the Constitution, subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Dublin in his 
Diocesan Court. The Canons, gua members of the Chapter, 
pro tanto enter the Diocesan system. The Chapter of 
St. Patrick’s, whatever else it is, is still a Dublin Chapter. 

But let us place the crucial words of the Constitution 
under the microscope. The Act says that St. Patrick’s 
“shall cease to belong exclusively to the See of Dublin.” 
But she does belong to the See of Dublin, and those 
words imply and recognize it. The Act says that 
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St. Patrick’s shall have ‘a common relation to all the 
Dioceses” ; and so she has; but her esse does not consist in 
that common relation, any more than Dublin city consists 
in the roads which radiate from it. For over and above 
that common relation with all the dioceses, she has a special 
relation with Dublin Diocese alone, just as the King, who 
as head of the Commonwealth has a common relation to all 
the self-governing Communities, has a special relation with 
England alone. To have a common relation is not to be 
equally related all round. St. Patrick’s does invaluable work 
as a link between the dioceses; but she could not subsist 
on that common relation. Her connection with Down and 
Cork, for instance, is necessarily slight and tenuous, 
compared with her living, local, historic connection with 
Dublin. Antaeus kept his strength only as long as he 
kept his feet on mother earth; and St. Patrick’s can be 
of use as a National Cathedral only as long as she keeps her 
feet on native soil. Severed from the City and the Diocese 
of Dublin, her spiritual occupation’s gone. What are the 
facts: Like any other city church, St. Patrick’s helps to 
minister to the spiritual needs of the Diocese; her con- 
gregations are drawn from the Diocese. Eight of her 
Canons at present, including three Dignitaries, her six 
Clerical Vicars and Minor Canons, all her Lay Vicars 
Choral, and all but one of the Cathedral Board, are 
habitually resident in the Diocese. All her serving clergy 
are members of the Diocesan Synod, by express provision 
of the Constitution, and her Registered Vestrymen elect 
a proportionate number of members of the Diocesan Synod. 

These features are, some accidental, some peripheral; 
so let us pass on to what is essential and central. 
St. Patrick’s special relation to the Dublin Diocese is 
expressed in, and guaranteed by, her special relation to 
Dublin’s Archbishop. St. Patrick’s is a Cathedral in virtue 
of the Cathedra set there. Point to her Throne, and ask, 
Whose Cathedra is this? There can be only one answer; 
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for only one prelate is enthroned there; only one prelate 
occupies it, viz., the Archbishop of Dublin. St. Patrick’s was 
founded by an Archbishop of Dublin; fifteen Archbishops 
of Dublin are known to be buried within her precincts. For 
centuries the Archbishops have used the formula: “Nos, 
de consensu et assensu Capitulorum nostrorum S. Trinitatis 
et S. Patricii.” The prebend of Cualaun is still, as in 
times past, held by the Archbishop of Dublin. At his 
enthronement the Archbishop of Dublin solemnly declares : 
““T will observe the ancient and laudable customs of this 
Cathedral and Collegiate Church of St. Patrick as far as 
they are not repugnant to the laws of the Church of 
Ireland, and | will endeavour faithfully to defend the 
rights, liberties, and dignities of the same.” The Arch- 
bishop of Dublin is Visitor of the Dean and Chapter, and 
is ultimate Ordinary of the Cathedral. On a vacancy in 
the Deanery the Chapter, “bound by constant usage, out 
of the reverence which it owes Your Grace,” supplicates 
the Archbishop of Dublin for licence and leave to elect a 
Dean; and if the Chapter have not made the appointment 
within three months, the Archbishop of Dublin appoints 
the Dean, as provided in the Act of 1872. 

This long analysis of the diocesan character of 
St. Patrick’s may seem remote from the subject of this 
article; but it is really most germane. Its aim is to show 
that the junior Cathedral of the Diocese takes part in the 
election by the same right as does the senior Cathedral of 
the Diocese, and that to shake the right of the one con- 
cathedral is to shake the right of the other. Its central 
argument, here respectfully submitted to the judgement 
of wiser and more experienced minds, is this: as long as 
the Throne of the Archbishop of Dublin is in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral Church, so long is the Chapter of St. Patrick’s, 
sede vacante, inevitably entrusted with and entitled to its 
historic share in the Guardianship of the Spiritualities, 
and in the election of the Administrators. 
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In two respects the present situation is unsatisfactory, 
and calls for appropriate action on the part of the 
authorities. 

First, the Diocese of Kildare. This is a casus omissus, 
which lies outside the proper scope of this article. Suffice 
it to say that the Diocese of Kildare must have an 
Administrator ; that it would be inconsistent with canonical 
principle for their Chapter to appoint their own Adminis- 
trator; that it would be inconsistent with justice for them 
to be under the direction of the Dublin Administrator 
without hand or part in his election; and that, therefore, 
the case for their Dean and Chapter to be, like Glendalough, 
at or represented at the Conference of the Chapter of 
Dublin seems unanswerable. 

Second, the duties of the office call for some degree 
of definition. The Instrument of 1663 gave to the 
Administrator “the power in all causes and matters which 
by right and custom the aforesaid Archbishop James 
possessed while he held the See.” The Instrument of 1939 
echoes those terms, but with all the vagueness of a 
distant echo. The vacancy of 1939 lasted a bare month, 
and the duties actually performed by the Administrator 
were the following :—varied correspondence, approval of 
special services, authorizing payments of grants, licensing 
a curate (had the vacancy been longer, he would have taken 
the Bishop’s part at an Induction). The duties of the 
Administrator have naturally varied down the centuries 
with variations in the Archiepiscopal rights and duties, 
and with variations in the rank and order of the Adminis- 
trator himself; and perhaps some elasticity is still desirable 
as a provision for emergency; but the guiding principles 
are laid down with a sure hand in the following state- 
ment :—‘‘The Guardian of the Spiritualities of the Diocese 
of Dublin has authority, during the continuance of a 
vacancy in the See, to institute clergymen to cures, to 
license curates, and to do such other matters throughout 
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the Diocese as could lawfully be performed by the agent 
of the Bishop, not being in episcopal Orders, and as have 
not been assigned by the Constitution of the Church of 
Ireland to some other authority.” *° 

We conclude with a brief note on the personnel of the 
office. When we ask, Who ought to be appointed Ad- 
ministrator? we find no authoritative guidance other than 
custom, and custom has not been uniform. Bishops, 
priests, and laymen have been appointed. The Chapters 
are simply charged with the duty of guarding and 
administering the Spiritualities during a vacancy to the 
best of their ability, and the arrangements they have made 
have varied with the varying situation and the needs of the 
Church at the time. 

Since the Restoration, the following have held the 
office of Administrator.** :— , 



















The Dean of Christ Church 4 times. 
The Dean of St. Patrick’s 5 times. 
The Archdeacon of Dublin 4 times. 


The Vicar General (lay) 4 times (Archdeacon West was 
Vicar General when apptd. 















1863). 
The Bishop of Meath once. 
The Bishop of Leighlin and 
Ferns once. 
The Dean of Kildare once. 





Generally one person, a clergyman, was appointed; 
occasionally the choice has fallen upon a layman, and once 
or twice upon two persons; both the Deans were appointed 











% Memorandum by Mr. Justice FitzGibbon, 1939. 
"Note that during this period the Deanery of Christ Church. has 
from time to time been held along with other offices, viz., the Bishopric 
of Kildare, the Deanery of St. Patrick’s, and the Archbishopric of 
Dublin; also that in pre-Disestablishment days the Archdeacon of 
Dublin was eo ipso member of both Chapters. 
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at the vacancy caused by the murder of Archbishop Alan. 
Reference has recently been made to “the ancient practice 
of electing the Dean of Christ Church and the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s in rotation.” It is a reasonable practice, 
under modern conditions, and commendable, but I have not 
found evidence for its antiquity. During the last 150 years 
the attempt has been made on more than one occasion to 
establish the principle of a rotation between the two Deans, 
but a glance at the list on pages 197-8 will show that the 
attempt has not been very successful. The really ancient 
principle, which is at least as old as the Pact of 1294, is 
that of holding the balance evenly between the two 
Cathedrals. Some, wishing to obviate all occasion of 
dispute about the office, have pushed the idea of rotation 
to an extreme. They have tried to establish a mechanical 
rota which would fix in advance the destination of the 
office on future occasions; but that theory finds little or 
no support in our records, and is quite inconsistent with 
the first principles of a free election. If the allocation 
of the office is to be fixed beforehand, the meeting of the 
Chapters becomes a mere formality, registering a congé 
délire, and the Administrator, instead of being elected, 
would succeed. If a Dean, through age or infirmity or 
inexperience, is obviously unfit for the office, it would be 
as improper for the Chapters to elect him as it would be 
for the Dean to allow himself to be elected; and the 
“fixed rota” theory puts undue pressure on the Chapters 
to elect such a one, on the ground that it is “his turn,” 
and makes it difficult for him to decline election for fear 
of forfeiting “his Cathedral’s turn.” I am in favour, of 
course, of the principle of alternation, but I plead that it 
should be flexibly and reasonably and fairly applied.’ If, 






#The ‘‘fixed rota’’ theory has been defended on the ground that 
if you start reckoning from 1897 and reckon by ‘‘offer,’’ you have 
the beginnings of a rotation which may govern all future elections and 
eliminate all doubt and discussion about ‘‘the turn.’’ But the starting- 
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for instance, there were only a few months between two 
vacancies, it would be only right and reasonable that the 
Administrator at the first vacancy should be re-elected at 
the second vacancy. Or again, if the Dean of one 
Cathedral were to decline nomination for a good and 
public-spirited reason, it would be only fair that his 
Cathedral should be considered first at the next vacancy; 
and if the Chapter of Kildare is to be represented at the 
Conference, equity would suggest that Kildare Cathedral 
should be represented in the list of Administrators. 





A. A. LUCE. 





point is arbitrary and the conception of ‘‘offer’’ nebulous. If we go 
behind 1897 for a terminus a quo, we meet the difficulty of Dr. West’s 
two consecutive tenures. Again, what is to constitute an ‘‘offer’’? 
In 1897 the Dean of Christ Church was proposed, but ‘‘declined to 
allow his name to be put forward.’’ In 1915 the Dean of St. Patrick’s 
and in 1939 the Dean of Christ Church were actually elected, but did 
not act. Those three cases are not identical, but in each of them 
there was a formal ‘‘offer’’; the same cannot be said of the 1920 
election, which is pivotal for the ‘‘fixed rota’’ theory. The re-election 
of the Dean of Christ Church on that occasion was natural and 
inevitable; for he had vacated! the office only a few months previously; 
but there was no ‘‘offer’’ to the Dean of St. Patrick’s on that 
occasion by the only body which can ‘‘offer’’; for the Dean was not 
present at the Conference. The Acts record his apology for absence, 
and the words interlined lower down in the Acts, ‘*The Dean of 
St. Patrick’s having intimated his unwillingness to act,’’ must refer 
not to the declining of a formal ‘‘offer,’’ but to someone’s recollection 
(probably at a subsequent meeting of the Chapter) of an informal 


communication. 
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ADMINISTRATORS OF THE SPIRITUALITIES OF THE DIOCESE OF 
DUBLIN FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE PRESENT DAY. 





DaTE oF 
APPOINT- 
MENT. 


Nore or 


ASION. 
Occastox REFERENCE. 


ADMINISTRATORS. 


Nov. 6, William Bulkley, Archdeacon Abp. Margetson, tr. Acts P. 
1663. of Dublin. 


1681. SirJohn Topham,Vicar-General Abp. Parker, d. The Diary of 
of the Diocese of Dublin, and William King, 
John Worth, Dean of St. by H. J. Law 
Patrick’s. lor, p. 88. 


Oct. 24, Anthony Dopping, Bishop of Abp. F. Marsh, Acts P. 
1689. Meath. attainted. 


Nov. 18, SirJohn Topham,Vicar-General Abp. F. Marsh, d. 
1693. of the Diocese of Dublin. 


May12, Thos. Trotter, Esg., Vicar- Abp. King, d. 
1729. General of the Diocese of 
Dublin. 


Oct.26, Thos. Trotter, Esq., Vicar- Abp. Hoadly, d. 
1742. General of the Diocese of 
Dublin. 


Dec. 20, Charles Jackson, Bishop of . Smyth, d. 
1771. Kildare and Dean of Christ 
Church. 


Dec.12, Edward Ledwich, Dean of . Cradock, d. 
1778. Kildare. 


Oct. 30, James Verschoyle, Dean of St. . Fowler, d. 
1801. Patrick’s. 


Aug. 7, Euseby Cleaver, Bishop of . Agar, d. 
1809. Leighlin and Ferns. 


Dec. 28, Richard Ponsonby, Dean of St. . Cleaver, d. 
1819. Patrick’s. 


Aug.23, Charles, Bishop of Kildare and . Magee, d. 
1831. Dean of Christ Church. 


Oct.12, John West, Archdeacon of . Whately, d. 
1863. Dublin. 


Dec. 4, John West, Dean of St. . Trench, res. Acts C. C. 
1884, Patrick’s. 


*@ 
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Dare or 
AppoINtT- ADMINISTRATORS. Occasion. 
MENT. 


NorTE oR 
REFERENCE.** 


April 8, John G. Scott, Archdeacon of Abp. Plunket, d. Acts P, 
1897. Dublin. 


Sep. 14, Robert Walsh, Archdeacon of Abp. Peacocke, res. Acts C. C. 
19135. Dublin. 


July 1, H.V. White, Dean of Christ Abp. Bernard, res. 
1919. Church. 


June30, H. V. White, Dean of Christ Abp. D’Arcy, tr. 
1920. Church, 


Jan. 6, David F. R. Wilson, Dean of Abp. Gregg, tr. 
1939. St. Patrick’s. 





(From the Dignitas Decani, p. 58, transcript, p. 77.) 


AUTHORIZATION BY Pope Bonirace VIII TO THE PRIOR OF 
ALL SAINTs TO HEAR THE CASE OF HOLy TRINITY AND 
St. Patrick’s CHAPTERS versus THE BISHOP OB FERNS 
re THE ARCHIEPISCOPAL JURISDICTION sede vacante. 


(A.D. 1296/7.) 


BoniFaAcius Episcopus servus servorum Dei dilecto filio Priori 
Omnium Sanctorum juxta Dublin Salutem et apostolicam Bene- 
dictionem. Nobis dilecti filii, Prior Sancte Trinitatis et Decanus 
Sancti Patricii Dublinensium ecclesiarum earumque Capitula 
petitione monstraverunt quod licet jurisdictio Archiepiscopalis 
Dublinensis Ecclesie sede Dublin vacante ad eos communiter de 
antiqua et approbata ac hactenus pacifice observata consuetudine 
pertinere noscatur, tamen venerabilis frater noster Episcopus 
Fernensis super jurisdictione predicta et eam contingentibus ac 
rebus aliis innovatur (? injuriatur) eisdem. 


33 4cts C. C. and P. refer to the Chapter Acts of Christ Church and St. Patrick’s 
respectively. 

N.B.—I have found no record of the appointment of Administrators for the 
vacancies of 1679, 1703, 1765, 1766, and 1822. When this article was in the 
Press, the Rev. R. J. Ross of Christ Church Cathedral kindly showed me an 
interesting, but undocumented, note by the Rev. J. L. Robinson upon the 
Guardianship. It contains the statement, ‘‘ In 1822, when the Archbishop of 
Dublin was translated to Armagh, there was no interregnum. Consequently, 
no Administrator was elected .. .”’ 
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Quocirca discretioni tue per apostolicum scriptum mandamus 
quatenus partibus convocatis audias causam et, appellatione 
remota, debito fine decidas, faciens quod decreveris auctoritate 
nostra firmiter observari. 

Testes autem qui fuerint nominati si se gratia, odio, vel timore 
subtraxerint, per censuram ecclesiasticam, appellatione cessante, 
compellas veritati testimonium perhibere, Proviso ne aliquis extra 
Dublin et Ferns civitates et dioceses auctoritate presentiva ad 
judicium evogetur, nec procedatur in aliquo contra eum. 


Datum Rome apud Sanctum Petrum, Non. Marcii, Pontificatus 
mei anno tertio. 


ForM OF INSTRUMENT USED IN 1939 FOR THE APPOINTMENT 
OF ADMINISTRATOR OF THE SPIRITUALITIES. 


WE, the Deans and Chapters of the respective Cathedral Churches 
of the Holy and Undivided Trinity and of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
to all and singular of the faithful in Christ, to whom these presents 
come or in any wise concern, send greeting. 

Know all ye that we, the said Deans and Chapters, to whom 
the Guardianship of the Spiritualities in the whole Diocese of 
Dublin and Glendalough (the See being vacant now by the 

of the Most Reverend . . . . late Archbishop of Dublin), 
is known to belong, being lawfully assembled together on this 
the sixth day of January, 1939, do canonically elect, constitute, 
and confirm the appointment of the Very Reverend Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, as our Administrator so long as the said See of 
Dublin and Glendalough shall be vacant, and to him in all 
concerns and matters we do give, grant, and confirm all such 
powers as to us, by right and custom, hereto appertain and belong. 

In testimony whereof we have hereunto set our hands and 
seals, this sixth day of January, 1939. 


Dean of Christ Church. 
Precentor of Christ Church. 
Precentor of St. Patrick’s. 
Chancellor of St. Patrick’s. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Poet Imperial, who drew aside 

The veils of distance, charming western eyes 
With Eastern mysteries to glad surprise, 
More thrilling than the vision of a bride. 


A stream of magic nights and dazzling days 
Leapt from thy pen, and poured in coloured fire 
Across our cooler lives, a strange desire 
Kindled our dreams, and set them all ablaze. 


With thee we climbed the snow-clad Himalays, 
With thee we toiled o’er dusty, white-hot plains, 


We soaked and shivered in the tropic rains, 
Sweated beneath the greenish jungle ways. 


Our eyes were gripped by Kaa’s unwinking stare, 
Our marrow crept at Shere Khan’s killing cry; 
We watched Akela of the wolf-pack die, 

We swung with blue-faced monkeys high in air. 


Like Kim we tracked the holy Guru’s trail, 

And shrunk from Kali’s tongue rough-red with blood. 
We stoned the yawning crocodiles in mud; 

We sped beside the running Rajput mail. 


Hunger and thirst have racked us, suns have burned. 
Huge winds have blown our boat for miles and miles 
To hurl us naked on enchanted isles, 

Where never sailor landed and returned : 
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Arcana, vates O sacer Imperi, 
Qui pandis Ortus, Hesperiae procul 
Insueta laetanti, propinquas 
Ceu thalami veneres, revelans; 


Nox mira dextrae vi magica, dies 
Colore fulgens fluminis ignei 
Per frigus hic flagravit aevi, 
Visa nova face tacta fervent. 


Nivosa tecum scandere culmina, 
Sudare silva sub viridi iuvat, 
Arena nos campestris urit, 
Imbre fero tremimus madentes. 


Grex simiarum ludit in arbore 
Ductor luporum fata subit vetus, 
Serpentis obtutu tenemur, 
Ima rudens gelat ossa tigris. 


Recti magistrum cum puero senem 
Terret sequentes lingua deae rubra 
Cruore, limosis hiantem 
Saxa vadis crocodilon urgent. 


Cum nuntiorum currimus agmine, 
Sol torret, instant hic sitis hic fames; 

Lateque qua turbo phaselon 
Fert inopem, patet ora felix, 
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Laughter, incredulous, and silent awe, 

The heart-beat stayed to mark the death-stroke fall, 
The bated breath, which holds the heart athrall, 

The sigh of deep relief, which longs for more. 


Then, like the homing of far-flighted birds 

Thy thoughts came home to rest on Sussex downs, 
Where, high above our gentle country towns, 

The sheep are quiet, as their quiet herds. 


Thus East and West at last had met in thee; 
The splendour and the daring and the deed, 

The village church, the tranquil sunny mead 

By one great singer sung in harmony. 


F. KEELING Scott. 


NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 


As Priam to Achilles for his son, 
So you into the night, divinely led, 
To ask that young men’s bodies, not yet dead, 
Be given from the battle not begun. 
MASEFIELD. 
The Times, 16th September, 1938. 
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Nec vela retro dat sua naufragus. 
Muti verentur qui male creduli 
Risere, mens exspectat ictuin 
Capta metu rigido minantem, 


Mox expeditis plura timoribus 
Suspirat orans. Tum, velut alites, 
Qui tecta post longos volatus 
Nota adeunt, repetis quietem 


Hic patriorum tu quoque collium, 
Qua valle tutos regnat in infima 
Pax alma per pagos, superne 
Cum bove qua pecus otiatur. 


Sic iungis Ortus Hesperiae, ducum 
Cum laude, vates maxime, fortium, 
Sic fana securosque aprici 

Ruris agros socias canendo. 


R. W. T. 


Qualis adit Priamus, natum qui poscat, Achillem, 
Numine per noctem tu duce tendis iter; 

Corpora si iuvenum valeant tibi mortua nondum 
Nec prius experto solvere Marte preces. 
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King: O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon’t, 
A brother’s murder! Pray can I not, 
Though inclination be as sharp as will: 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent; 
And, like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 
And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood, 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow? Whereto serves mercy 
But to confront the visage of offence? 
And what’s in prayer but this twofold force, 
To be forestalled ere we come to fall, 
Or pardon’d being down? Then I'll look up; 
My fault is past. But, O, what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn? “Forgive me my foul murder” ? 
That cannot be; since I am still possess’d 
Of those effects for which I did the murder, 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be pardon’d, and retain the offence? 
In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice, 
And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law: but ’tis not so above. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
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ANNIE LAURIE. 


Maxwellton braes are bonnie, 
Where early fa’s the dew, 
And it’s there that Annie Laurie 
Gi’ed me her promise true; 
Which ne’er forgot will be, 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me down and dee. 


Her brow is like the snawdrift, 

Her neck is like the swan, 
Her face it is the fairest 

That e’er the sun shone on; 
And dark blue is her e’e; 

And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me down and dee. 


Like dew on the gowan lying, 
Is the fa’ o’ her fairy feet; 
And like winds in summer sighing, 
Her voice is low and sweet, 
And she’s a’ the world to me; 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me down and dee. 


DouGLas OF FINLAND. 
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Quale decus clivis! quanto viret illud honore, 
Ros ubi maturo decidit imbre, iugum! 
In mea Phyllis amans illic iuravit amantis 
Verba, datam certo foedere pacta fidem. 
Perpetui Phyllis sese mihi iunxit amoris 
Pignore, promissis fida futura suis. 
Quin ego dum fias modo tu mihi, Phylli, superstes, 
Vel patiar, parcant si tibi fata, mori. 


Gratia cervicis tam lactea certat olori, 
Pura refert canas frons sine labe nives. 
Orbis et illustrat qua sol habitabilis oras, 
Praestat, in egregio quae nitet ore, venus. 
Pulchrius illustrat terrae nil Phoebus in orbe, 
Et violae ridens instar ocellus habet. 
Quin ego dum fias modo tu mihi, Phylli, superstes, 
Vel patiar, parcant si tibi fata, mori. 


Ut levis in calices ros labitur aethere florum, 
Pes levior nymphis vix premit ille solum. 
Mitis et aestivos veluti ciet aura susurros 
Dulcia sic vocis murmura lene sonant. 
Dulce sonant vocis mihi murmura; Phyllis adesto, 
Nil aliud mundus, quod dare possit, habet. 
Quin ego dum fias modo tu mihi, Phylli, superstes, 
Vel patiar, parcant si tibi fata, mori. 


R. W. T. 
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Saevit atrox Volcens nec teli conspicit usquam 
auctorem nec quo se ardens immittere possit. 

“tu tamen interea calido mihi sanguine poenas 
persolves amborum” inquit : simul ense recluso 
ibat in Euryalum. tum vero exterritus, amens, 
conclamat Nisus; nec se celare tenebris 

amplius aut tantum potuit perferre dolorem: 
“me, me, adsum, qui feci, in me convertite ferrum, 
o Rutuli! mea fraus omnis; nihil iste nec ausus 
nec potuit : caelum hoc et conscia sidera testor : 
tantum infelicem nimium dilexit amicum.” 

talia dicta dabat: sed viribus ensis adactus 
transabiit costas et candida pectora rumpit. 
volvitur Euryalus leto, pulchrosque per artus 

it cruor, inque humeros cervix collapsa recumbit : 
purpureus veluti cum flos, succisus aratro, 
languescit moriens; lassove papavera collo 
demisere caput, pluvia cum forte gravantur. 

at Nisus ruit in medios solumque per omnes 
Volcentem petit, in solo Volcente moratur. 

quem circum glomerati hostes hinc cominus atque hinc 
proturbant. instat non setius ac rotat ensem 
fulmineum; donec Rutuli clamantis in ore 
condidit adverso et moriens animam abstulit hosti. 
tum super exanimem sese proiecit amicum 
confossus placidaque ibi demum morte quievit. 
fortunati ambo! si quid mea carmina possunt, 
nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet aevo, 

dum domus Aeneae Capitoli immobile saxum 
accolet imperiumque pater Romanus habebit. 


VIRGIL, Aeneid 1x, vv. 420-49. 
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The Oresteia of Aeschylus. Edited with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and a Commentary in which is included the work of the 
late WALTER G. HEADLAM, by GEORGE THOMSON, M.A. 
Cambridge University Press. 1938. 2 vols. 25s. each. 


Here is further and substantial proof that the interest of British 
scholars in Aeschylus not merely continues but increases. Within 
the last decade we have had Lawson’s eccentric but stimulating 
Agamemnon, Campbell’s and Murray’s texts, Tucker’s and 
MacNeice’s translations, and Thomson’s own metrical studies, 
to say nothing of a host of valuable papers. In bulk, 
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eimep ye Set Kai TodTO pe 
avopav copiotav ruporwAnaa Téxvyv, 





Professor Thomson’s work (771 pages in all) is outstanding 
amongst the editions of any century. In quality it also deserves 
a high place. Those who have been taught é¢ dwadév dvixwv (a5 
one is in T.C.D.) to reverence Headlam’s Agamemnon, even in 
its unfinished state, as a masterpiece of Aeschylean interpretation 
would have welcomed Thomson’s fuller collection of Headlam’s 
work even if nothing were added. But Thomson has augmented 
Headlam’s material copiously, and has rejected the spurious intro- 
duction in Pearson’s edition, making the work a very solid 
achievement of sympathetic collaboration. One must, however, 
make the obvious criticism that the commentary as it now stands 
is too long. At times it reads as if what we were given was the 
whole corpus of available material and not a concentrated extract 
adapted for a finished edition. As an example: to Headlam’s 
two quite adequate citations on the autumnal setting of the 
Pleiades (Ag. 1) Thomson adds thirteen more, ranging down to 
Heliodorus and Himerius. This happens frequently, as though 
he were compiling a Thesaurus of all uses of words and concepts 
found in Aeschylus. Even Headlam very probably would have 
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discarded much of his own collected material before publication. 
Also too long, though valuable in themselves, are Thomson’s 
rather speculative pages on the social and religious background 
to Aeschylus’ work. They would have been better in a series of 
independent articles or in a separate book. These, however, are 
at worst only excesses of generosity such as none but the un- 
grateful and captious would emphasize. 

The following are classified comments on some aspects of 
Thomson’s many-sided work : — 


Text.—The full expositions of Headlam’s principles of simplex 
ordo and the detection of glosses are highly illuminating; so, too, 
Thomson’s notes on corruptions caused by changes in the pro- 
nunciation of Greek—a welcome sign of the growing interest in 
post-classical Greek linguistics. Readers will regret the total 
neglect of G. Murray’s Oxford Text (1937) and of articles like 
E. R. Dodds’ in The Classical Quarterly (Jan., 1938), and D. S. 
Robertson’s in The Classical Review (Nov., 1937). 


A few details: your reviewer finds the following emendations 
by Thomson attractive: Ag. 151, dacpar’ dvopOotv for dacpata 
otpovdar, Ag. 565, Ards yap ouBpa for é otpavod yap (an improve- 
ment on Lawson); Ag. 640, xaracrpdwWavta for teAevtijoai te (an 
improvement on Platt’s xaracxyarta).! Less convincing are 
édixeto for ddixero Ag. 320 (cf. Choeph. 3 and 5 for unheightened 
second synonyms), his deletions of Ag. 532 and 1226 (cf. 
Murray’s text at 527—-where correct Pers. 511 to Pers. 811— 
and at 1225), xat’ olxrov for cdtotxos Ag. 1285 (why shrink from 
karocxtos While accepting the similarly unauthenticated ixarnA ex7 
at Ag. 50?). The Mss. reading at Ag. 599 is omitted in the 
apparatus criticus. 

In vol. 1, p. 93, Thomson rightly complains: “ We are dis- 
mayed to find one difficulty after another resolved at the expense 
of the poet.” Usually he is admirably sensitive to poetic imagery 
in his author. But all changes that remove xatortpov from 
Ag. 319 cheat Aeschylus of a vivid phrase, and to say on the 
reading fjuods éé dAds at Ag. 1407 “an epithet which would have 
no propriety here” shows some dvaic6yoia. Why not “the 
wrinkled sea” in the Homeric epitheton ornans style? Its more 


Note: these are Thomson’s line-numberings. This edition adds 
another system of lineation to increase the stichometric chaos in 
Aeschylus. Soon it will be as bad as Pindar’s was, if it isn’t stopped. 
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cogent metrical difficulties are ignored (just when ‘Thomson’s 
opinion would be most valued by the present writer).? 

Translation —This is the least satisfying part of Thomson’s 
work. It will be considered here under three headings: accuracy, 
diction, rhythm. The examples given are typical, not unique. 
Almost needless to say, it is generally accurate; but sometimes 
words are omitted (eg., Ag. 141, zwravoiow, 319-20, mpoow 
A€éyovoav), sometimes almost whole lines (e.g., Ag. 311 given 
by “relayed” only, Choeph. 674, totally omitted). The reverse 
fault of adding to the Greek appears in Ag. 82, 236 (12 words 
for 3), 564, 588, 731. The following renderings are gravely open 
to question: Ag. 1095, (@aidpiraca apparently taken partly = to 
smile), Eum. 564 (“ Who rashly boasted that his ship would come 
to port), Eum. 565, axpav = wave. At Ag. 561 translation and 
note disagree. 

Diction.—Single lines often fall into bathos (e.g., Ag. 280, 
544, 1250, 1290, 1303), or shambling prose (Ag. 1302, compare 
the close texture of the original, Ch. 207-9). “ Barring sudden 
accident” in Ag. 359 is infelicitously Anglo-Irish. ‘“ What all 
dishonour we” in Eum. 388 is obscure through harsh inversion 
and ellipse. Ag. 1384, ebjxev aitotd xa\a— He stretched his 
legs” is neither accurate (“‘stretch” denotes strain, not slackening) 
nor apt. Thomson shows no reluctance to use pseudo-, or spoilt, 
archaisms like slumber, bosom, essay (verb), sure (adverb), 
perchance, roundelay, girt. Some of Aeschylus’ most arresting 
phrases are weakened (e.g., Eum. 253, xpooyeAg, 407, porBdodtea). 
The translation of Ag. 318, doyds péyay tuxywva as a “flaming 
comet” spoils a finely simple image and is linguistically im- 
probable. 

Rhythm.—Thomson’s homometric versions of the choral 
passages read very well, and are faithful to the original. They 
should greatly help to improve the rhythmical, as distinct from 
metrical, recitation of the original Greek. The English suffers 
some distortion, but the experiment fully justifies itself. 
Occasional and irregular rhymes and assonances are here (as in 
the trimeters) at times disturbing (e.g., Ag. 170-1, 180-2, 491-2, 
Choeph. 195-6). 

On the other hand, the rhythms of the trimeters are untidy 
and too loose. In the preface (vol. 1, p. xii) Thomson rejects the 


*On them, and in defence of jvoas see Tyrrell on Verrall’s 
Agamemnon in Hermathena vit, 1890, p. 255. 
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Shakesperian and Miltonic structures, but does not explain his 
own scheme. He gives us in practice mostly iambic pentameters 
with monotonously weak endings and frequent hendecasyllables 
and alexandrines. Some lines begin with double anapaests or 
dactyls and end in trochees or iambics in logaoedic fashion. Some 
have no metre at all. Too many are aggregations of lumpish 
monosyllables most un-Aeschylean. 

Stylistic notes——These are judicious and fresh. Discussion 
of emphatic position in the Greek sentence takes five pages. 
Thomson ably uses Dumortier’s work on Aeschylus’ imagery, 
Headlam’s on metaphor, and adds many conclusions of his own. 
He acutely discerns several of the latent allusions and ambiguities 
hitherto ignored. One would have liked some reference to the 
évoua dpvis technique at Ag. 691-2, to tragic paronomasia at 703, 
and more discussion of Aeschylus’ é«Aoyi évozatwy (notes on 
ovvOeors are exemplary) and dialect. The importance of proverbial 
phrases has proper attention. 

Notes on dramaturgy.—These could hardly have been bettered. 
Stage-directions are well judged, as are his sensitive notes on 
motifs, symbolism and atmosphere. He makes a salutary com- 
parison between Mazon’s taste and Wilamowitz’s in vol. i, 
pp. 93-4. 

Notes on metre and rhythm.—These, mainly reiterations 
of Thomson’s and Headlam’s previously published views, are 
convincing and stimulating. His musical approach is clearly the 
right one, and drives out static metric for dynamic rhythm. The 
fugal interpretation of the Commos in the Choeph. is illuminating 
(1, 35 ff.), less so the comparison of Aeschylus and Beethoven 
(1, p. 13). 

Notes on literary and social background—Thomson leans to 
the fashionable cult of interpreting literature in terms of sociology, 
giving prolonged notes on politics, economics, and social con- 
ditions in Athens in Aeschylus’ time. The Oresteia, he says, is 
“the expression in characteristic form of the view of evolution 
engendered by the rise of the middle class and of the sense of 
social solidarity evoked by the culmination of the democratic 
movement at Athens in the first half of the fifth century” (vol. 1, 
p. 70, cf. pp. 11, 74, and vol. 1, p. 377). Luckily, he always 
remembers that it’s a play as well. Undoubtedly, literature of 
its kind demands a deep understanding of contemporary matters, 
and Thomson uses his profitably (as in his discussion of Athena 
and [e6+, and his analysis of the Trial Scene). 
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Many pages are spent in extending his views on the Orphic, 
Pythagorean and Eleusinian elements in Aeschylus. Much of it 
enriches the meaning of the trilogy, but is hampered by an in- 
evitable vagueness and uncertainty—this, too, in his references 
to totemism. 

Trivialia—Vol. u, p. 372. Too rigid a view of the Greek 
pitch accent is taken. The crucial passage in Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus has been pressed too far (see L. Laurand, in Revue 
de Philologie, April, 1938, p. 133 ff.). Irony by intonation cannot 
have been excluded. See Arist. Rhet. III 1, 1403, b 20ff., on 
broxpiots, and note aypotxos and aAnGés. 

Ag. 49.—Why eagles and not vultures for aiyvmoi? Is it 
because northern readers think of vultures only in ugly contact 
with carcases? In flight they are as impressive as any eagle. 

Ag. 1427.—The suggestion that Clytaemnestra’s mask may 
have had a streak of blood on it here deserved mention, even if 
only to be refuted. 

The index omits the only three words sought: irony, 
Pleisthenes, Tierney. 


This edition bears the fruit of wide research and ample 
learning. It will be a sine qua non but not a ne plus ultra (ny 
yévoro) for all students of Aeschylus. Those who have eagerly 
looked forward to it, as the present writer has, will not be dis- 
appointed. On matters of detail disagreements cannot be avoided, 
especially in a work like the Oresteia, of which every Hellenist 
cherishes a theoretically perfect edition amongst his less realisable 
ambitions. Let the reviewer end by saying that he has derived 
no less information and much more stimulus from this edition 
than from any other that he has read. 

W. B. STANFORD. 


Papers of the British School at Rome. Volume xiv (New Series, 
Vol. 1). 1938. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. x+168 
pages and xix plates. 


It is pleasant to greet the papers of the British School at Rome, 
which commence a new series in a different format. This volume 
is of a neater and handier shape than its immediate predecessors, 
which were uncomfortably tall for a normal shelf. The contents also 
are particularly effective; in this number they are reinforced by 
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a pair of important contributions to Roman history from two 
distinguished Oxford scholars. 

The volume opens well with an article by Mr. Ronald Syme 
on “Caesar, the Senate and Italy.” This is a study in the various 
extensions and reductions in the Senate’s numbers and the 
different degrees to which it was representative of the Italians. 
Mr. Syme shows particularly that Julius Caesar and not Augustus 
was responsible for bringing in senators from those peoples which 
had fought against Rome in 908.c. This demonstration also 
serves to clear Caesar’s reputation to some extent from the 
unjustified stigma of having filled the Senate with all sorts of 
unsuitable individuals. Mr. Syme illustrates his argument with 
a number of interesting researches into the probable antecedents 
and connections of some senators. Following up an earlier 
article in the Journal of Roman Studies on Decidius Saxa, he now 
points out that the famous Publius Ventidius is most likely to 
be connected with a distinguished noble family of Picenum. 
Thus we will have to relinquish the picture of the muleteer who 
became a consul, though we can still retain Juvenal’s image of 
the ex-captive who celebrated a triumph. 

A somewhat drier theme is presented by the history of the 
extortion court at Rome, 123-70 B.c., which is examined in great 
detail by Mr. Balsdon. The evidence on the subject is very 
obscure and defective. Mr. Balsdon confirms again Mommsen’s 
view that the Naples inscription gives the text of the Lex Acilia 
of 123/2, but instead of supposing that the law became invalid 
before 1118.c., in time for the Lex Agraria to be immediately 
inscribed on it, he argues that the next legislation on extortion 
was passed in the consulship of Caepio, 106. This theory fits 
our literary evidence, but has to leave unexplained why the Lex 
Acilia and Lex Agraria should have been inscribed on opposite 
sides of the same bronze tablet. Mr. Balsdon suggests tentatively 
that the Lex Acilia had been so incorrectly inscribed that the 
tablet was discarded till re-used for the Lex Agraria. The article 
also contains some careful analysis of the references to the Lex 
Servilia, which Mr. Balsdon assigns to a tribuneship of Glaucia 
about 104 B.c. 

Mr. F. H. Wilson concludes the description of the social and 
economic history of Ostia which was begun in a previous issue. 
He shows how, towards the end of the second century A.D., the 
importance of the place was only maintained by state assistance, 
which lapsed after Septimius Severus, and was followed by a rapid 
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decline, till in the fourth century Porto was constituted a separate 
town, and Ostia lost all importance. 

The much disputed problem of the site of the Pons Sublicius 
is reopened by Miss M. E. Hirst. She surveys the evidence 
effectively, and decides in favour of the view that it did not touch 
the Jnsula Tiberina, and that this convenient foundation was 
avoided because the cult of Vediovis on the island made it taboo 
for any such structure. 

Mr. K. M. T. Atkinson publishes two previously unpublished 
tomb-groups from Selinus. Artistically the contents are not very 
interesting, but Mr. Atkinson makes them the basis of an im- 
portant theory: that they are about contemporary in date with 
the traditional founding of the colony, and represent the graves 
of early Greek settlers on the site, who had arrived before the 
community was incorporated as a colony. 

The longest contribution to this issue is from Evelyn Jamison, 
who gives a history of the Church of S. Maria della Strada at 
Matrice, and discusses its architectural carvings Some of these 
are here interpreted as representations of the story of Roland and 
other medieval legends. Appendices are added giving the genealogy 
of the local Norman barons and a large number of documents 
bearing on the foundation. 

H. W. Parke. 


The Londonderry Plantation (1609-41). By T. W. Moopy. 
William Mullan and Son, Belfast. 1939. 15s. net. 


TuHE Plantation in Ulster of British and Scottish settlers which 
followed the Elizabethan conquest was an event of major im- 
portance in Irish history. It unfortunately involved considerable 
hardship for the native Irish, but went far to secure the future 
prosperity of the North, for the stage was set for the rise of the 
linen manufacture, and a favourable land tenure nourished an 
industrious and self-reliant population. The Rev. George Hill 
published his substantial volume on the Plantation as long ago 
as 1877, and the subject (a vast one) has never subsequently 
been adequately handled in the light of modern research. Mr. 
T. W. Moody, who is Lecturer in History in the Queen’s 
University of Belfast, has now presented us however with a 
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study of the part played by the City of London in the Plantation. 
Beginning with a general account of the whole undertaking, which 
Bacon had prophesied would be “a great profit and strength” 
to the Crown, he goes on to give a description of the social and 
political conditions in the territories involved, the City’s contract 
with the Crown, the charters of Londonderry and Coleraine, the 
surveys made by Sir Josiah Bodley, Captain Nicholas Pynnar 
and others, the functions and status of the Irish Society, the 
_— on the “proportions,” and economic conditions in London- 
erry. 

The Londoners looked upon the settlement as a commercial 
speculation, and had an eye to immediate profits; they obtained 
more land than was originally intended, and made a handsome 
profit from the timber of the woods; they thus contravened the 
terms of their agreement, and the wealth that they accumulated 
aroused the cupidity of the King. The last four chapters of this 
book deal with the conflict which arose between the City and the 
King which resulted in the Star Chamber trial of 1635, and the 
annulment of the patents granted by James I. “As a factor in 
the growth of that antagonism between London and the Crown 
which counted for so much in the civil war (writes Mr. Moody) 
the Londonderry business has a special significance for English 
History.” 

Mr. Moody’s book was begun as a doctoral thesis approved 
by the University of London, but it has subsequently been 
re-written, and enlarged by further research. That this has 
been almost exhaustive will be realised by a glance at the 
Bibliography, which includes manuscript material from the 
British Museum, Public Record Offices of London and Belfast, 
the Guildhall Library, etc., and comprises 22 pages, all the matter 
being admirably arranged. There is a good index, and the work 
is illustrated by 16 maps and plans, two of which have been 
specially constructed, and the others reproduced from contem- 
porary originals, some of which are in the Manuscript Department 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 

This is a scholarly scientific volume, carefully written, and 
thoroughly documented—a very creditable piece of work. 

A word of praise must be given in conclusion to the format 
of the book. Paper, printing, and binding are all excellent, and 
do credit to the Belfast publishers who are responsible for the 
production. 


CONSTANTIA MAXWELL. 
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Irish Life in the Seventeenth Century: after Cromwell. By 
Epwarp MacLysacut, M.A. The Talbot Press, Limited. 
Dublin and Cork. 1939. 12s. 6d. 


THE aim of this book is to give “a picture of the everyday life 
of the ordinary citizen in Ireland in the second half of th: 
eighteenth century” which the author considers to be “in many 
respects the most interesting in Irish History.” The chapter 
headings are as follows :—‘General Characteristics and Traits”; 
“Morals”; “The Gentry and their Dependants”; “Sports and 
Recreations”; “ Life on the Land”; ‘“ Dublin and Town Life”; 
“Communications: their Difficulties and Dangers”; “The Clergy 
and the People.” 

Although the study of social and economic conditions in 
various periods of history is now very popular in England, 
appealing as it does to an ever-widening circle of democratic 
readers, it is comparatively rare in Ireland—partly because our 
historians have usually devoted themselves to political history, 
and partly because, in order to deal with a comparatively un- 
worked subject, many years of strenuous work must be given, 
and few in this country are prepared to make the sacrifice. 
Mr. MacLysaght is certainly an exception to this rule, for this 
volume, based as it is upon a good deal of hitherto unpublished 
material, bears every trace of being the result of much labour, 
and labour that has been thoroughly congenial, for he writes 
throughout as an enthusiastic nationalist. 

The technique employed is not altogether that of the pro- 
fessional historian. There is a good deal of repetition, and 
overlapping of matter from chapter to chapter, while some of the 
information given is hardly to the point. We do not look in a 
book dealing with Irish social history for references to the sport 
of fishing as then practised in England, to English coaching 
arrangements, or the horsemanship of ladies in France. The 
section on finance in the chapter on “ Dublin and Town Life” 
is irrelevant, as is also that on pirates, and on travelling in 
England, while the inclusion of wakes in the chapter on “Sports 
and Recreations” seems a little out of place. A few of the 
statements also are misleading. The French statesman Colbert 
was not particularly interested in agriculture; nor is it true to 
say (as a footnote on page 279 would seem to indicate) that 
there were no highwaymen or footpads in Ireland after 1779. 
Some of the generalisations are too sweeping. The Anglo-Irish 
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landlords are stigmatised in one place as “irresponsible and selfish 
drones,” yet in another the author admits that the better type 
of English Protestant settler did much to improve agriculture. 
The work might have been made more concise had the appendices, 
which form one-third of the book, been incorporated in the text. 
The Letters of John Dunton, given as Appendix B, if not so 
incorporated, should at least have been edited. A more detailed 
Table of Contents would also have been found useful. 

Criticism apart, Mr. MacLysaght has done us valuable service 
in giving us the fruit of what must have cost him many years of 
hard work. This is a book which all students and teachers of Irish 
History should possess, for it contains a great deal of useful 
information not to be found elsewhere, and this is conveyed in a 
vigorous and original style not often to be met with among 
historians. 

CONSTANTIA MAXWELL. 


A. SEVERYNS: Recherches sur la Chrestomathie de Proclos. 
Premiére partie Le Codex 239 de Photius. Tome I. Etude 
Paléographique et Critique. pp. xvi + 404. Tome II. 
Texte Traduction Commentaire. pp. 296. Bibliothéque 
de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l’Université de 
Liége. Fascicule LXXIX. 


THE first of these two volumes contains a very elaborate and 
exhaustive examination of the Bibliotheca of Photius. Only a 
brief account of the results obtained can be given here. The 
original MS. was hastily written down by a secretary from 
dictation by Photius, who, as soon as it was completed, im- 
mediately sent it to his brother Tarasios and never afterwards 
revised it. From this MS. are descended the two Venetian 
MSS. A and M, from which all other extant MSS. are derived 
directly or indirectly. A was written by a very ignorant 
but very conscientious copyist, and is, therefore, nearer the 
original than M, which is descended from a MS. which was 
revised and annotated by Arethas, the learned pupil of Photius. 
There are three excellent photographs, one of a page of A, one of 
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a page of M, and one of a page of a Paris MS. of Clement of 
Alexandria, with marginal notes in the handwriting of Arethas. 
This volume is specially interesting to students of paleography 
and the transmission of manuscripts, and should be indispensable 
to an editor of any part of the Bibliotheca of Photius. The 
work is described as a “premiére partie” because the author hopes 
to write another volume on the personality and approximate date 
of Proclos and other questions connected with the Chrestomathy. 
The second volume contains the Greek text of Photius’ epitome 
of the Chrestomathy of Proclus, with a very extensive com- 
mentary, which should be very interesting to all students of 
Greek Literature. 
J. G. Smyty. 








